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FOREWORD 

ATIVIR 


The  Story  of  Vardhaman  the  Prince  and  Nahavir  the  Last 
great  Tirthankar 


Ancient  word  Vardhaman  is  oi 
Sanskrit  accent.  Vardhaman  is  aiso 
a  name  oi  lord  Mahavir. 
Reierence  oi  Vardhaman  is  iound 
in  varions  Epics.  In  Riga  Veda 
Vardhaman  is  nsed  as 
prosperons,  growing,  thriving  or 
increasing,  reierence  oi 
Vardhaman  is  also  lonnd  in  Sangit- 
Saar  Sangrah  as 

attitnde  in  dancing.LexIcographers 
like  Amar  Singh,  Hemchandra  and 
Halayndh  have  nsed  this  name  as 
a  name  oi  Lord  Vishnu.  They  have 
also  used  this  word  with  the 
meanings  as  a  sweet  citron,  way  oi 
joining  hands,  a  kind  oi  riddle  and 
an  elephant  who  supports  eastern 
Quarter. 

According  to  the  Book  Vishnu 
Vardhaman  means  one  who 
expands  in  the  lorm  oi  universe 
enriching  people  In  every  respect. 


The  sole  aim  of  this  divine  child  VARDHAMANS  was  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  spiritual  enlightenment  so  that  they  would  flower 
into  the  wish-fulfilling  trees  of  spirituality. 

Renouncing  His  royal  pleasures,  He  adopted  monkhood  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two  and  spent  the  next  twelve  years  as  a 
mendicant,  practicing  intense  penances  and  meditation.  He 
eventually  overcame  the  veils  of  delusion  that  had  clouded  the 
soul  since  time  immemorial  and  attained  the  glory  of 
omniscience.  He  thereby  unearthed  the  infinite  knowledge, 
perception  and  bliss  that  lie  dormant  within  each  soul.  Thus  He 
had  attained  liberation  while  living.  Now  all  that  was  left  for 
Him  was  to  deplete  His  remaining  karma  and  thereafter  rest  in 
that  blissful  state  of  perfection  known  as  moksha  or  liberation. 
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beyond  all  confines  of  mortality  and  materialistic  existence. 
Devoid  of  the  least  semblance  of  any  egoistic  existence  and 
any  possessions,  Lord  Mahavir  gracefully  traversed  the  land 
for  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  His  life.  He  preached  the 
fundamental  tenets  so  as  to  enable  a  seeker  to  realise  their  true 
nature,  distinct  from  the  body,  to  realise  the  nameless,  timeless 
and  formless  pure  awareness,  identified  by  its  characteristics  of 
existence,  consciousness  and  bliss. 

Universal  and  selfless  love  were  His  guiding  principles  of 
‘Ahimsa  paramodharma’  or  ‘Non-violence’  and  love  for  all  life 
and  these  formed  the  essence  of  all  He  preached.  His  divine 
legacy  lives  on  unto  this  day  and  continues  to  inspire  countless 
seekers  to  rid  themselves  of  the  shackles  of  materialistic 
existence  and  be  free  from  the  wretched  cycle  of 
transmigration  or  life  and  death. 


Neglecting  his  body, 

the  venerable  ascetic  Mahavira  meditated  on  his  self, 

in  blameless  lodgings  and  wandering, 

in  restraint,  kindness,  avoidance  of  sinful  influence, 

chaste  life,  in  patience,  freedom  from  passion,  contentment; 

practicing  control,  circumspectness,  religious  postures  and  acts; 

walking  the  path  of  nirvana  and  liberation, 

which  is  the  fruit  of  good  conduct. 

Living  thus  he  with  equanimity  bore, 
endured,  sustained,  and  suffered  all  calamities 
arising  from  divine  powers,  men,  and  animals, 
with  undisturbed  and  unafflicted  mind, 

careful  of  body,  speech,  and  mind.(  Acharanga  Sutra  tr.  Hermann 
Jacobi,  2:15:24.) 

The  essence  of  the  life  of  Mahavir  or  Mahaveera  is  s  subject 
that  has  inspired  many  a  writings  and  thought.This  book  is 
once  again  a  perspective  from  the  ‘eyes’  of  a  non-Jain,  a  not  so 
erudite  Jain  but  a  person  who  struggles  to  understand  the  tenets 
and  the  wisdom  of  Jainism.  Hence  the  merit  of  this  writing 
adventure  into  the  territory  of  the  Jinas. 
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The  author  has  written  earlier  book  on  Jainism  also  titled 
VARDHAMAN  but  it  is  not  about  the  life  of  the  Saint 
mahaveer  but  on  the  Jain  faith;  so  here  his  ambition,  his  wish 
his  mahatmakanska  to  illuminate  the  path  of  the  Royal  Prinee 
who  renounced  everything  to  inspire  a  ‘nation’  of  followers. 

Mahavir  represents  to  me  what  I  am  not  but  want  to  be,  says 
the  author.  In  his  life  is  so  much  courage  that  it  is  impossible  tp 
put  it  on  paper-  beyond  words.  Only  highlighted  by  his  deeds. 


Mahavira  was  born  in  Kundapura  near  Vaishali.  The  traditional 
Jaina  date  for  Mahavira's  birth  is  599  BC,  but  comparison  with 
the  life  of  Buddha  and  the  Magadha  kings  Bimbisara  and 
Ajatashatru  indicate  that  his  death  at  the  age  of  72  was 
probably  about  490  BC.  An  elaborate  legend  is  told  in  the 
Acharanga  Sutra  and  in  the  Kalpa  Sutra  how  he  was  conceived 
in  the  womb  of  the  Brahmin  Devananda,  who  had  fourteen 
prophetic  dreams  but  then  after  three  lunar  cycles  divinely 
transferred  to  the  womb  of  the  Kshatriya  Trishala,  who  also 
had  the  same  fourteen  prophetic  dreams.  These  fourteen 
dreams  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  child  will  become 
either  an  emperor  or  a  great  Tirthankara  (prophet).  This 
unbelievable  story  probably  resulted  from  the  Jaina  tradition 
that  all  the  Tirthankaras  were  Kshatriyas,  perhaps  converting 
his  stepmother  into  a  second  mother. 

The  father  of  Mahavira  was  King  Siddartha;  he  and  Trishala 
were  both  pious  and  virtuous  followers  of  Parshva.  Trishala 
was  the  sister  of  King  Chetaka  of  Vaishali,  the  capital  of  a 
federation  where  the  Jainism  of  Parshva  was  popular.  King 
Chetaka  had  seven  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  initiated  into 
the  Jaina  order  of  ascetics  while  the  other  six  married  famous 
kings,  including  King  Shrenika  (Bimbisara)  of  Magadha  and 
Mahavira's  own  brother,  Nandivardhana. 

Since  the  wealth  of  his  father's  kingdom  had  increased  during 
the  pregnancy,  the  child  was  called  Vardhamana.  He  was 
raised  in  princely  opulence  and  showed  his  courage  as  a  child 
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by  mounting  a  charging  elephant  by  the  trunk  and  on  another 
oeeasion  pieking  up  a  large  snake  and  easting  it  aside.  For  his 
eourage  and  self-eontrol  in  enduring  the  rules  of  penanee, 
Vardhamana  was  given  the  name  Mahavira,  whieh  means  great 
hero.  Jaina  eomes  from  jina  meaning  victor  or  conqueror.  He 
probably  reeeived  the  usual  edueation  for  an  aristoerat  in 
philosophy,  literature,  military  and  administrative  seienees,  and 
the  arts. 

Mahavira  married  a  prineess  named  Yasoda,  and  they  had  a 
daughter,  Anojja.  She  eventually  married  his  nephew  Jamali, 
who  later  eaused  a  sehism  in  the  order.  When  Mahavira  was  28 
years  old,  both  his  parents  died.  He  wanted  to  renounee  the 
world;  but  to  please  his  elder  brother  he  agreed  to  live  at  home 
for  two  more  years  during  which  he  praetieed  self-diseipline, 
giving  up  all  luxuries  and  giving  charity  to  beggars  every  day 
of  the  last  year. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  Mahavira  renouneed  all  his  wealth, 
property,  wife,  family,  relatives,  and  pleasures.  In  a  garden  of 
the  village  Kundapura  at  the  foot  of  an  Ashoka  tree,  no  one 
else  being  present,  after  fasting  two  days  without  water  he  took 
off  all  his  elothes,  tore  out  the  hair  of  his  head  in  five  handfuls, 
and  put  a  single  cloth  on  his  shoulder.  He  vowed  to  neglect  his 
body  and  with  equanimity  to  suffer  all  ealamities  arising  from 
divine  powers,  people,  or  animals.  Having  already  attained 
before  marriage  the  first  three  levels  of  knowledge  (knowledge 
from  the  senses  and  mind,  knowledge  from  study,  and 
knowledge  from  intuition),  at  this  initiation  it  was  said  he 
attained  the  fourth  level  of  knowledge  that  ineludes  the 
psyehologieal  movements  of  all  sentient  beings. 

Thus  Mahavira  beeame  homeless.  As  he  was  leaving  the 
garden,  a  Brahmin  beggar,  who  had  missed  out  on  the  last  year 
of  Mahavira's  almsgiving,  asked  him  for  alms;  he  gave  him 
half  of  the  garment  on  his  shoulder.  After  thirteen  months  he 
gave  up  elothes  altogether. 
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Neglecting  his  body, 

the  venerable  ascetic  Mahavira  meditated  on  his  self, 

in  blameless  lodgings  and  wandering, 

in  restraint,  kindness,  avoidance  of  sinful  influence, 

chaste  life,  in  patience,  freedom  from  passion,  contentment; 

practicing  control,  circumspectness,  religious  postures  and  acts; 

walking  the  path  of  nirvana  and  liberation, 

which  is  the  fruit  of  good  conduct. 

Living  thus  he  with  equanimity  bore, 
endured,  sustained,  and  suffered  all  calamities 
arising  from  divine  powers,  men,  and  animals, 
with  undisturbed  and  unafflicted  mind, 
careful  of  body,  speech,  and  mind.l 

After  a  few  months  of  wandering  Mahavira  went  to  an  ashram 
in  Moraga,  where  he  was  invited  to  spend  the  four-month  rainy 
season  by  its  abbot  who  was  a  friend  of  his  father.  Mahavira 
was  assigned  a  hut  with  a  thatched  roof  The  previous  summer 
had  been  so  hot  that  the  grass  in  the  forest  was  destroyed,  and 
the  cattle  ran  to  eat  the  ascetics'  grass  huts.  The  other  ascetics 
beat  off  the  cattle,  but  Mahavira  just  let  the  cattle  eat  the 
thatched  roof.  The  ascetics  complained  to  the  abbot,  and  so 
Mahavira  decided  to  leave  the  ashram  and  spent  the  rainy 
season  in  the  village  of  Ashtika. 

Reflecting  upon  this  experience,  Mahavira  resolved  to  follow 
the  fivefold  discipline  of  never  living  in  the  house  of  an 
unfriendly  person,  usually  standing  with  the  body  like  a  statue 
(kayostarga),  generally  maintaining  silence,  eating  out  of  his 
hand  as  a  dish,  and  not  showing  politeness  to  householders. 
Thus  he  practiced  meditation  and  severe  austerities.  In  the 
summer  he  would  meditate  in  the  sun  or  walk  through  sun¬ 
baked  fields,  and  in  winter  he  would  meditate  naked  in  the 
open  air.  Each  year  during  the  rainy  season  he  stayed  in  one 
place.  He  walked  quietly,  carefully  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  so  as  to  avoid  stepping  on  any  insects.  He  stayed  in 
deserted  houses,  crematoriums,  gardens,  or  any  solitary  place. 

What  little  food  he  ate  he  got  from  begging.  If  he  saw  any  other 
beggar,  animal  or  bird  waiting  for  food  at  a  house,  he  would 
silently  pass  by  to  another  house.  He  fasted  for  fifteen  days  at  a 
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time  and  up  to  a  month.  He  passed  the  second  rainy  season  at 
Nalanda,  where  he  met  Gosala,  who  was  impressed  by 
Mahavira  and  joined  him.  Traveling  with  Gosala,  his  fasts  now 
extended  as  long  as  two  months.  According  to  Jaina 
biographies  of  Mahavira,  Gosala  often  insulted  others  and 
misbehaved,  while  Mahavira  remained  silent  and  still  (in 
kayostarga).  This  brought  upon  them  abusive  behavior. 

In  Choraga  of  Bengal  they  were  taken  for  spies  and 
imprisoned.  Another  time  they  were  both  tied  up  and  beaten.  In 
Kuiya  they  were  once  again  imprisoned  as  spies  but  were 
released  at  the  behest  of  two  sisters.  In  the  sixth  year  Gosala 
left  Mahavira  for  six  months;  but  he  returned  until  the  tenth 
year  when  he  left  Mahavira  and  proclaimed  himself  a  prophet 
and  leader  of  the  Ajivika  sect.  Mahavira  went  to  Vaishali 
where  the  republican  chief  Sankha  rescued  him  from  trouble 
caused  by  local  children. 

In  the  eleventh  year  Mahavira  was  tested  by  a  god  named 
Samgamaka,  who  gave  him  terrible  physical  pain, 
accompanied  him  begging,  and  contaminated  his  food. 
Mahavira  gave  up  begging  and  sat  in  meditation.  For  six 
months  Samgamaka  inflicted  tortures  on  him,  but  unable  to 
disturb  him  he  finally  fell  at  his  feet  and  begged  his  forgiveness 
before  returning  to  his  own  place.  Government  officials  in 
Tosali  took  Mahavira  for  a  thief  and  tried  to  hang  him,  but  he 
was  rescued  in  time. 

In  the  twelfth  year  Mahavira  took  a  vow  that  he  would  fast 
until  an  enslaved  princess  with  a  shaven  head  and  fettered  feet, 
in  tears  and  tired  after  three  days  fasting,  would  lean  out  a 
window  and  offer  him  boiled  pulse.  It  was  five  months  and 
twenty-five  days  before  such  an  event  occurred  in  Champa. 
While  in  this  town  a  Brahmin  questioned  him  about  the  soul 
and  its  characteristics.  Mahavira  explained  that  what  one 
understands  by  the  word  "I"  is  the  soul. 

In  Chammani  a  bull  strayed  while  grazing,  and  a  cowherd 
asked  Mahavira  about  it.  Met  with  silence,  the  cowherd 
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became  enraged  and  pushed  grass  sticks  into  Mahavira's  ears. 
Remaining  peaceful  and  undisturbed,  Mahavira  continued  his 
wanderings  until  eventually  a  physician  noticed  the  condition, 
removed  the  painful  plugs  from  his  ears,  and  cured  the  wound 
with  medicine.  Seeking  the  highest  enlightenment,  Mahavira 
meditated  for  six  months  sitting  motionless,  but  he  failed.  He 
did  penance  in  a  cemetery  when  Rudra  and  his  wife  tried  to 
interrupt  him. 

Finally  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  this  ascetic  life  while 
meditating  after  two  and  a  half  days  of  waterless  fasting, 
Mahavira  attained  nirvana  and  the  highest  awareness  called 
kevala  or  absolute  knowledge.  The  first  message  of  Mahavira 
after  his  enlightenment  is  recorded  in  the  Buddhist  text 
Majjhima  Nikaya: 

I  am  all-knowing  and  all-seeing, 
and  possessed  of  an  infinite  knowledge. 

Whether  I  am  walking  or  standing  still, 

whether  I  sleep  or  remain  awake, 

the  supreme  knowledge  and  intuition 

are  present  with  me— eonstantly  and  eontinuously. 

There  are,  O  Nirgranthas,  some  sinful  aets 
you  have  done  in  the  past, 
whieh  you  must  now  wear  out 
by  this  aeute  form  of  austerity. 

Now  that  here  you  will  be  living  restrained 
in  regard  to  your  aets,  speeeh  and  thought, 
it  will  work  as  the  nondoing  of  karma  for  future. 

Thus,  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  foree  of  past  deeds 
through  penanee  and  the  non-aeeumulation  of  new  aets, 

(you  are  assured)  of  the  stoppage  of  the  future  eourse, 

of  rebirth  from  sueh  stoppage, 

of  the  destruetion  of  the  effeet  of  karma, 

from  that,  of  the  destruetion  of  pain, 

from  that,  of  the  destruetion  of  mental  feelings, 

and  from  that,  of  the  eomplete  wearing  out 

of  all  kinds  of  pain.2 

After  attaining  omniscience  Mahavira  attended  a  religious 
conference  by  the  river  Ijjuvaliya,  but  his  first  discourse  had 
little  effect.  Then  he  traveled  to  another  conference  in  the 
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garden  of  Mahasena,  where  in  a  long  diseussion  he  eonverted 
eleven  learned  Brahmins,  who  had  gone  there  to  saerifiee. 
Breaking  the  tradition  of  speaking  in  Sanskrit,  Mahavira  spoke 
in  the  Ardhamagadhi  dialeet,  and  all  the  Jaina  Agama 
seriptures  are  written  in  Ardhamagadhi. 

Hearing  of  a  magieian,  the  Brahmin  Indrabhuti  Gautama  went 
to  expose  him;  but  as  he  approaehed  the  garden,  Mahavira 
ealled  him  by  name  and  reading  his  mind,  said,  "Gautama,  you 
have  a  doubt  in  your  mind  about  the  existenee  of  the  soul." 
Then  Mahavira  explained  how  to  interpret  a  passage  in  the 
Vedas  so  as  to  understand  that,  although  eategories  of 
knowledge  may  disappear,  this  does  not  affeet  the  existenee  of 
the  soul.  This  mind-reading  and  wisdom  eonvineed  Indrabhuti 
of  the  omniseienee  of  Mahavira.  After  hearing  Mahavira's 
diseourse  on  his  essential  teaehings,  Indrabhuti  deeided  to 
renounee  the  world  and  was  initiated  by  Mahavira  into  the 
religion. 

Having  heard  of  his  brother's  defeat  by  Mahavira,  Agnibhuti 
Gautama  eame  to  debate  with  Mahavira;  but  he  too,  won  over 
by  Mahavira's  explanation  of  the  reality  of  karma  and  the  soul's 
bondage  to  it,  also  beeame  initiated.  Aeeording  to  tradition 
nine  more  seholars  argued  with  Mahavira  and  were  eonverted, 
beeoming  his  eleven  diseiples.  Jaina  tradition  also  elaims  that 
these  eleven  brought  along  4400  of  their  pupils  into  the  new 
faith. 

Then  Mahavira  wandered  in  silenee  for  sixty-six  days  until  he 
reaehed  Raj  agriha,  the  eapital  of  the  powerful  state  Magadha. 
King  Shrenika  (Bimbisara)  and  his  family  attended,  and  he 
reeeived  satisfaetory  answers  to  his  questions.  Indrabhuti  was 
quite  learned  and  vain;  but  when  an  old  man  eame  to  him  for 
an  explanation  of  a  sloka  Mahavira  had  quoted  before 
beeoming  lost  in  meditation,  Indrabhuti  eould  not  explain  it. 
When  Mahavira  explained  it,  all  of  Indrabhuti's  pride  fell  away 
in  the  presenee  of  the  great  aseetie. 
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Mahavira  organized  his  order  into  four  groups  of  monks,  nuns, 
male  householders,  and  female  householders.  All  those 
initiated  had  to  take  the  five  vows,  whieh  ineluded  the  four 
vows  of  Parshva  (nonviolenee,  truthfulness,  non-stealing,  and 
non-possession)  plus  ehastity.  After  spending  the  rainy  season 
at  Raj  agriha,  Mahavira  went  to  Vaishali,  where  he  initiated  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law  Jamah  and  spent  the  next  year's 
monsoon  season.  Pereeiving  telepathieally  that  the  king  of 
Sindhu-sauvira  wanted  to  meet  him,  Mahavira  traveled  there 
and  initiated  King  Rudrayana  into  the  religion  of  the 
Shramanas. 

Returning  from  this  long  journey  through  the  desert  of  Sindhu, 
they  suffered  from  laek  of  food  and  water  but  remained 
indifferent.  At  Benares  a  multi-millionaire  and  his  wife  were 
eonverted.  Spending  two  more  rainy  seasons  in  Raj  agriha 
twenty-five  of  King  Shrenika's  sons  were  initiated  into  the 
Shramana  eommunity.  It  was  reeorded  that  Ardraka  Kumara,  a 
non-Aryan  prinee,  who  knew  his  past  births,  traveled  to 
Mahavira  to  join  his  order  and  on  his  way  defeated  in  argument 
Gosala,  Vedie  Brahmins,  and  other  aseeties. 

At  Kaushambi  Mahavira  eonverted  King  Prodyota  and  several 
queens,  who  were  admitted  into  the  order  of  nuns.  After 
spending  a  rainy  season  at  Vaishali  he  went  baek  to  Raj  agriha, 
where  he  eonverted  many  followers  of  Parshva's  religion  who 
adopted  the  fifth  vow  of  the  Shramana  eommunity  as  well. 
Later  he  eonvineed  Keshi  Kumara,  the  leader  of  the  Parshva 
religion,  that  he  was  the  24th  Tirthankara,  and  Keshi  brought 
his  diseiples  into  the  new  order.  A  few  years  later  his  son-in- 
law  Jamah  left  the  Shramana  order  with  his  diseiples  to  form 
the  Vahurata  seet;  but  it  was  not  sueeessful,  and  most  of  his 
diseiples  returned  to  Mahavira's  order. 

A  dispute  arose  when  Mahavira  said  that  Gosala  was  not 
omniseient.  Hearing  of  it  and  approaehing  Mahavira,  Gosala 
tried  to  explain  to  him  that  he  was  no  longer  his  diseiple, 
beeause  he  was  a  different  soul,  who  had  entered  Gosala's  body 
and  founded  a  new  religion.  Mahavira  asked  why  he  was 
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vainly  trying  to  conceal  his  identity.  The  irate  Gosala  swore  at 
him  and  abused  two  of  the  Jaina  monks,  aeeording  to  tradition 
destroying  them,  although  Mahavira  had  warned  them  not  to 
argue  with  Gosala.  However,  the  negative  energy  that  Gosala 
aimed  at  Mahavira  returned  to  himself  He  said  that  he  would 
eause  Mahavira  to  die  of  a  fever  in  six  months.  Mahavira 
replied  that  he  would  live  on,  but  that  Gosala  would  be  struek 
by  his  own  magieal  power  and  die  from  fever  in  seven  days, 
whieh  eame  to  pass.  Mahavira  outlived  Gosala  by  sixteen 
years,  but  the  Ajivika  sect  Gosala  founded  lasted  for  many 
eenturies. 

When  Kunika  (Ajatashatru)  foreibly  took  over  his  father's 
kingdom  of  Magadha,  he  moved  the  eapital  to  Champa,  where 
many  princes  and  townspeople  adopted  Mahavira's  religion. 
Although  Ajatashatru  liked  to  listen  to  Mahavira,  it  did  not  stop 
him  from  gathering  a  large  army  and  allies  to  attaek  and  defeat 
the  Vaishali  confederaey  in  a  major  war  that  killed  King 
Chetaka. 

At  the  age  of  72  Mahavira  left  his  body  and  attained  nirvana, 
liberated  and  rid  of  all  karma,  never  to  return  again.  His  first 
diseiple,  Indrabhuti  Gautama,  died  also  at  dawn  the  next 
morning. 

THE  A  GE  OF  MAH  A  VIRA 


Mahavira  is  one  of  the  great  spiritual  personages  who 
practices  and  propagated  the  principles  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  Non-violence  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  his 
philosophy.  For  social  elevation  and  individual  liberty,  he 
fought  against  the  economic  exploitation  and  social  coercion. 
His  enthusiastic  was  for  the  social  upliftment  of  the  oppressed 
individuals.  It  was  also,  a  time  of  religious  disturbance  during 
the  time  when  Mahavira  flourished.  Old  Vedic  was  declining. 
The  sacrificial  ritualism  of  the  Vedic  Brdhmanas  had  to  face  a 
strong  challenge  posed  by  the  religion  and  philosophy  taught 
by  niunis  and  sramanas.  The  ideological  conflict  between  the 
Brahmanas  of  the  Vedic  tradition  on  one  hand,  and  sratiionas  of 
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the  non-Kedi6  on  the  other  hand,  is  reflected  in  the  earliest 
literature  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jainas  (Muni,  1984:  11-2). 

The  Mahavira’s  addition  of  the  fifth  vow  of  celibacy  to  the  four 
vows  of  Parsvanatha  doesn’t  mean  to  establish  a  new  creed 
borrowing  from  his  predecessor.  By  clarifying  and  giving  new 
orientation  of  the  concepts  already  existed,  he  has  improved  the 
already  existing  religion  laid  by  his  predecessors,  especially 
Parsvanatha.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  expression.  Jainism  was  not 
a  revolt  against  the  existing  Brdhmanical  hierarchy.  The  creed 
had  already  originated  and  spread  though  it  received  a  great 
momentum  with  the  advent  of  Mahavira  on  the  scene.  The  main 
opposition  came  from  the  Brdliinins  who  critisied  the  Jain 
philosophy  and  traditions  as  the  Mahavira  had  taken  the 
sensitive  issue  of  caste  but  the  opposition  was  only  vocal  neither 
violent  nor  bitter.  Mahavira  was  prudent  enough  not  to  criticize 
the  authority  of  the  Vedas  very  strongly.  This  gave  Mahavira  a 
chance  to  preach  the  religion  of  Parsvanatha  after  a  slender 
revision,  as  the  social  abuses  indulged  by  the  Brahmanism  were 
large  enough,  to  cater  to  a  section  of  the  society.  His  preachings 
allowed  the  common  man  to  think  and  act  for  self  dependent,  to 
look  not  beyond  himself  for  hope  and  aid.  His  teachings  proved 
so  effective  that  even  a  section  of  the  Brdhmanas  are  said  to  have 
recognized  him  as  a  great  teacher.  According  to  C.V.  Vaidya, 
“Intellectual  Brdhnianas  also  joined  the  ranks  of  Jainas  as  of 
Buddhist  from  time  to  time  owing  to  conviction  as  well  as  for 
honour,  and  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  his  reputation  of 
the  Jainas  for  learning”  (Thakur,  1964:  86-87).  Jainism  emerged 
as  a  strong  protest  against  caste-privileges  and  steadily  started 
spreading  among  the  lower  section  and  poor.  Mahavira 
recognized  the  Brdhmanas  and  the  Sudras,  the  high  and  the  low, 
were  the  same  in  society.  There  is  no  difference  between  them  on 
the  basis  of  their  origin,  caste  and  family  status.  He  recognized 
the  Brdhmana  not  by  birth  but  by  proper  action  or  qualification. 
Even  a  low-bom  Candala  can  enjoy  the  highest  position  in  the 
society  accordingly,  if  the  Candala  possess  the  requisite 
qualification.  Like  Brdhmanism,  Jainism  is  also  based  on  the 
same  dogmas  of  the  transmigration  of  soul  and  seeks  for 
deliverance  from  the  endless  succession  of  rebirth.  But  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  Bi-dhmanic  penances  and  abstinences  to 
achieve  it,  while  it  aims  at  attaining,  not  union  with  the 
Universal  spirit,  but  Nirvana,  i.e.,  absolute  release  from  all 
bodily  forms  and  activities.  This  difference  is,  however,  minor 
and,  above  all,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  relation  to  castes. 
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Mahavira  neither  opposed  them  nor  accepted  every  thing  as  it 
were.  According  to  him,  men  are  bom  in  lower  and  higher 
castes,  determined  by  their  sins  or  good  works  in  a  former 
existence,  but  by  life  of  purity  and  love,  by  becoming  a 
spiritual  man,  every  one  may  attain  atonce  the  highest 
salvation.  In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  caste  made  no 
difference  to  him  and  he  looked  for  a  man  even  in  the 
Candala. 


For  Mahavira,  the  basic  social  values  such  as  Ahimsd, 
Aparigraha  and  Anekdnta  are  the  cause  of  social 
reconstmction.  For  him  “...  ahimsd  consist  in  recognizing  the 
dignity  of  man  irrespective  of  caste,  colour  and  creed.  Man  is 
man  and  should  be  recognized  as  such  without  any  hesitation. 
The  dignity  of  man  is  sacred  and  it  is  our  duty  to  honour  this 
dignity.  Every  individual,  whether  man  or  woman,  should 
enjoy  religious  freedom  without  any  distinction.  Mahavira 
bestowed  social  prestige  upon  the  down-trodden  individuals” 
(Sogani,  2002:  69).  Caste-system,  according  to  him,  was  just 
circumstantial  and  it  is  easy  for  a  spiritual  man  to  break  the 
fetters  of  this  system.  The  gift  of  supernormal  vision  was  no 
monopoly  of  any  order  or  caste  or  sex,  and  in  this  matter.  He 
made  no  distinction  between  men  and  men  or  between  men  and 
women.  Further,  the  Jaina  belief  has  been  that  a  Jina  must 
always  come  from  a  Ksatriya  or  some  such  noble  family.  In 
other  words,  Mahavira  though  did  not  support  the  age-old 
caste-system,  yet  did  not  oppose  it  so  vehemently  as  did  the 
Buddha  which  provoked  strong  reaction  from  the  Bt-dlimarias 
and  culminated  in  a  bitter  wordy  duel  for  centuries  which  was 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
Indian  logic  and  philosophy. 

During  the  age  of  Mahavira,  it  is  believed  that  followers  of 
Parsvanatha  were  flourished  in  east  India.  Magadha  was  one 
of  important  centre  of  their  missionary  activities.  It  was 
marked  as  an  era  of  considerable  changes  in  the  cultural 
history  of  India.  Politically,  there  were  two  main  forms  of 
government,  one  monarchical  and  the  other  republican. 
Magadha  and  Kosala  represented  strong  monarchies  which 
believed  in  expansionism  and  imperialism.  On  the  other  hand, 
thcLicchavis  ofVaisali,  Sakyas  of  Kapilavastu,  the  Mallas  of 
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Kusinagara  etc.,  represent  republican  tradition.  They  loved 
their  freedom  and  democratic  institutions.  There  were  frequent 
wars  between  the  kingdoms  and  republics.  King  Ajatasatru  of 
Magadha,  for  example,  is  reported  to  have  been  the  enemy  of 
the  Licchavis  of  Vaisali.  Likewise,  King  Vidudabha  of  Kosala 
is  known  to  have  attacked  and  harmed  the  Sakyas  of 
Kapilavastu.  Another  important  political  event  of  the  age  was 
the  Persian  invasion  of  Punjab.  This,  however,  had  practically 
no  impact  on  the  history  of  Magadha  andKosala  (Muni,  1984: 
11). 


PRARTHANA 

Every  day  Jains  bow  their  heads  and  say  their  universal  prayer, 
the  Navkar-mantra.  All  good  work  and  events  start  with  this 
prayer  of  salutation  and  worship. 

^Namo  Arihantanam:  - 1  bow  to  the  enlightened  souls 
^€Namo  Siddhanam:  - 1  bow  to  the  liberated  souls 
^CNamo  Ayariyanam:  - 1  bow  to  religious  leaders 
^CNamo  Uvajjayanam:  - 1  bow  to  religious  teachers 
^Namo  Loe  Savva  Sahunam:  - 1  bow  to  all  monks  of  the  world 

Eso  Panch  Namukkaro:  -  These  five  salutations  are  capable  of 
Savva  Pava  Panasano:  destroying  all  the  sins  and  this  is 
Mangalancha  Savvesin  the  first  happiness  among  all  forms 
Padhamam  Havai  Mangalam:  of  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  ANOENT INDU  AND  ITS  RELIGION 


Before  proceeding  further  and  dealing  with  the  origin  and 
antiquity  of  Jainism  it  is  felt  necessary  that  something  should 
be  said  about  the  history  of  the  ancient  India  with  particular 
reference  to  the  state  of  religion  at  that  time.  Broadly  speaking 
answers  to  the  following  questions  are  deemed  desirable. 

(a)  Who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  India?  And  what  was 
their  religion? 

(b)  How  did  the  religion  and  culture  of  those  inhabitants 
compare  and  differ  from  those  of  the  Aryans? 

(c)  What  are  the  Upanishads  and  how  are  they  related  to  the 
Vedas  and  Jainism? 

(d)  Why  do  the  Jains  deny  the  authority  of  the  Vedas? 

The  difficulty  in  answering  such  questions  consists  in  the  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  held  by  the  people  at  large,  and  that  if 
anything  is  stated  which  appears  new  to  them,  they  are  hardly 
prepared  to  lend  their  ears  to  it.  There  was  even  a  period  in  the 
world  including  Indian  history,  when  those  who  spoke  against 
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the  then  aceepted  theories,  were  subjected  to  the  persecutions 
and  the  writings  which  do  not  conform  to  such  people’s  whims 
and  caprices,  were  consigned  to  fire.  Such  times  have, 
however,  passed  and  there  is  now  no  reason  why  the  truth  be 
withheld. 

Original  Inhabitants:-  The  original  inhabitants  of  India  were 
the  people  called  the  Kols,  the  Bhils,  and  the  Dravadians. 

While  much  is  not  known  about  the  former  two,  the 
Dravidians,  it  has  now  been  proved  by  the  excavations  at 
Mohanjadaro  and  Harappal,  were  more  civilized.  Speaking 
about  their  influence  on  the  religion  of  Hindus,  Prof.  Ishwari 
Prasad  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  chapter  ‘Prehistoric 
India’  of  his  book  ‘History  of  India’  says- 

“  We  have  spoken  of  the  Dravidian  influence  on  Indian 
languages.  In  religion  there  are  prominent  survivals  of  non- 
Aryanism.  In  the  Vedas  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  worship  of 
the  mother  Goddess  and  the  phallus!  which  have  a  prominent 
place  in  modern  Hinduism.No  doubts  they  were  borrowed  from 
the  Mohanjadaro  people.  Similar  is  the  case  of  Siva-pasupati, 
who  now  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  the  Hindu  pantheon! . 

“In  philosophy  also  some  notions  must  also  be  traced  to  non- 
Aryan  sources.  The  theory  and  practice  of  yoga  (meditation 
through  some  particular  process)  which  are  entirely  foreign  to 
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the  sentiments  of  Vedas  were  known  to  the  Mohanjadaro 
people,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  believing  that  the  later  Hindus 
learnt  them  from  the  non-Aryans.  Some  scholars  think  that 
Jainism  and  the  Sankhya  system  of  Indian  philosophy  are 
greatly  indebted  to  non-Aryan  thought.  Add  to  this  the 
institution  of  image  worship  which  did  not  obtain  in  the  Vedic 
times  but  became  an  all  important  feature  in  later  Hinduism. 
Hinduism  as  we  know  it  now  is,  therefore,  not  the  exclusive  gift 
of  Indo-Aryans:  the  non-Aryans  also  played  an  equally 
prominent  part  in  its  evolution.  ” 

The  above  is  an  important  quotation  from  the  history  book 
written  by  an  eminent  seholar  whose  bias,  if  at  all,  must  be 
leaning  more  towards  Hinduism  than  towards  Jainism. 

1  Mohanjadaro  and  Harappa  are  the  two  old  sites  excavated  in 
Sindh  and  Montgomery  Districts  of  the  Punjab  some  thirty  six 
years  ago.  As  the  places  are  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Indus,  it 
has  been  Christened  Indus  Valley  civilization.  Excavation 
recently  made  establish  that  this  civilization  extended  up  to 
Lothal  in  Saurasthra.lt  is  5000  years  old  and  flourished 
between  3000-1500  BC.  The  people  of  this  Pre-historic 
civilization  were  Dravidians  or  proto3-Dravidians.  It  was  a 
highly  developed  urban  civilization,  providing  amenities  like 
the  underground  drainage,  well  laid  out  roads  etc.  the  people 
had  a  highly  developed  artistic  sense  reflected  in  their  paintings 
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on  the  vases  and  the  gold  ornament.  Their  pictorial  script  has 
not  been  fully  deciphered  as  yet.  They  domesticated  animals, 
made  use  of  cotton,  and  cultivated  wheat  and  barley.  Pottery 
making  was  a  highly  developed  industry  and  the  various 
artisans’  viz.  carpenters,  the  stone  cutters  and  the  jewelers  plied 
their  trade.  The  leadership  of  the  people  was  in  the  hands  of 
industrialists.  Some  of  the  articles  discovered  Mohanjadaro, 


Harappa  and  Lothal  including  the  damaged  statue,  the  photo  of 
which  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  book  are  housed  in  a  museum 
opened  recently  at  Lothal. 


Lothal  Jedi  temple  inspired  by  the  harappan  discoveries 
The  Aryans:-  The  Aryans  were  mostly  wandering  nomads, 
who  depended  on  their  wealth  in  cattle.  When  these  nomads 
invaded  the  North  Wesrem  areas  of  Indai,  the  original 
inhabitants  particularly  the  Dravadians  offered  a  very  stiff 
resistance  which  was  not  merely  military,  but  it  was  also 
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inspired  by  cultural  differences.  The  nomads  contemptuously 
called  the  Dravadians,  the  more  advanced  people,  as  city 
developers  for  it  looked  strange  to  them  that  some  people 
should  live  in  cities,  containing  well-built  houses.. 

The  Deities  worshipped  by  Aryans  included  natural  elements 
such  as  fire  and  air,  the  most  important  and  powerful  being 
Indra.  His  worship  called  yojna  consisted  in  sacrificing  animals 
and  offering  large  quantities  of  an  intoxicating  drink  called 
soma-juice.  This  was  used  to  invoke  his  aid  against  their 
enemies. 

The  Aryans  settled  in  the  plains  of  Punjab  and  the  western 
portions  of  the  Gangetic  plains  after  successfully  defeating  the 
people  of  the  land.  Excavations  so  far  made  reveal  that  the 
farthest  limit  of  the  archaeologically  established  Aryans 
settlements  extended  to  the  places  now  called  Lucknow. 

The  Vedas:-  The  Vedas  of  Aryans  consisted  of  thee  main 
groups  1)  Mantra,  2)  Brahmans  ,  and  3)  Upanishadas.  The 
mantras  are  four  in  number  a)  Regveda,  b)  Yajurveda,  c) 
Samveda,  dl  Atharveda.  The  second  section,  called  the 
explanatory  treatises  or  manuals,  which  elaborately  describe 
the  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  conducting  the  various 
sacrifices.  Although  intended  exclusively  for  the  priests,  they 
incidentally  give  us  some  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  then 
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prevailing  Aryan  society.  Thus  there  are  references  to  human 
sacrifices,  and  at  the  later  stage  of  transition,  a  change  from 
human  to  animal  sacrifice,  and  thence  to  a  substitution  of  a 
rice-  cake  in  place  of  human  and  animal  sacrifice  both. 

Jainism  differs  from  the  Vedic  religion  which  has  sanctioned 
animal  sacrifice,  and  it  is  its  main  theme.  In  Aswametdh 
sacrifice  alone  over  three  hundred  verities  of  animals  used  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  Gods. 

See  what  do  the  Smirti  says: 

“Whatever  existed  in  the  world,  all  that  Parjapati  ( the  Lord  of 
Creatures)  had  ordained  to  be  the  food  of  living  beings,  all  both 
mobile  and  immobile,  is  the  food  of  living  creatures. 

“  An  eater  eating  an  animal  and  thinking  it  to  be  his  legitimate 
food  does  not  commit  sin  in  as  much  as  the  ordainer  has 
created  same  animas  as  eaters  and  others  as  their  food.” 

They  also  prescribed  what  flesh  a  Brahmin  should  eat  as  his 
food  and  what  he  should  avoid.  The  orthodox  Brahmans,  who 
believe  the  Vedas  to  be  the  word  of  Brahma  and  infallible 
authority,  performed  animal  sacrifice. 

To  quote  the  words  of  Late  Lokmanya  Tilak,  vide  Bomaby 
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Samachar  dated  10th  Dec.  1904:- 


“  In  ancient  times,  innumbearble  animals  were  butchered 
insacrifice,  evidence  in  support  of  which  is  found  in  various 
poetical  compositions  such  as  Meghduta  of  Kalida.  The  credit 
for  the  disappearance  of  this  terrible  massacre  from  the 
Brahmanical  religion  goes  to  the  Jains 

Even  today  several  hundred  goats  and  buffaloes  are  sacified 
daily  at  the  altars  of  the  so  called  gods  and  goddesses. 

Our  revered  leader  late  Pt.  Jawahar  Lai  Nehru  expressed  his 
disgust  and  abhorrence  at  the  idea  of  reviving  such  practices, 
and  said:- 

“I  am  grieved  to  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  offer  animal 
sacrifices  in  temples.  I  think  that  such  sacrifices  are  barbarous 
and  they  degrade  the  name  of  religion.  I  trust  the  authorities 
will  pay  heed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  cultural  people  and 
refrain  from  such  sacrifice.  ” — 

Humanitarian  Outlook:  It  was  because  of  the  influence  of  the 
Jainism  that  people  gave  up,  though  not  completely,  sacrificing 
animals.  They,  however,  could  not  overcome  the  temptation 
and  used  coconut,  which  resembles  the  head  of  a  goat  and  pithi 
in  place  of  in  place  of  a  goafs  flesh  (the  colour  of  blood)  is 
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used  as  wrapper  in  the  various  eeremonies. 


Ahimsa  Parma  Dharma  is  the  hall-mark  of  Jainism.  It  is  a 
dietum  aeeepted  by  some  of  the  Hindus  as  well,  but  they  pay 
only  a  lip  serviee  to  the  great  prineiples,  and  even  make 
eonvenienee  exeeptions  in  its  observanee.  The  Budhists  also 
owe  allegianee  to  the  prineiple  and  deelare  from  the  house  tops 
that  they  do  nor  kill  with  their  own  hands,  but  buy  meats  from 
the  butehers.  What  sueh  people  willfully  ignore  is  that  the 
buteher  does  his  work  for  obtaining  money;  it  is  the  trade  with 
him.  His  sueeess  in  the  trade  depends  upon  the  demand  in 
market  and  it  being  the  eonsumers,  who  ereate  the  demand,  it  is 
they  who  are  blame. 

Upanishads:-  As  the  eomposition  of  the  Vedas  by  several 
Rishis,  spread  over  a  period  of  time  exeeeding  a  thousand 
years,  it  is  reasonable  that  soeial  and  religious  eonditions 
underwent  a  eonsiderable  ehange,  so  that  the  last  group,  ealled 
Upanishadas,  otherwise  known  as  Vedas  are  later  development. 
They  are  the  important  philosophieal  treatises  eonsidered  to  be 
the  various  Hindu  systems  of  the  later  period.  But  the 
Upanishadie  ideal  is  opposed  to  the  early  Vedie  ideal,  for  while 
the  Vedie  sehool  stressed  the  need  of  performing  Yojnas, 
eonsisting  of  saerifiees  and  maintained  that  the  easte  system 
was  a  fundamental  Dharma  of  the  Hindus. 
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According  to  the  Vedic  school  those  who  desired  the  happiness 
of  swarga,  or  paradise,  should  perform  saerifiees,  while  the 
Upanishadie  ideal  attaehed  little  importanee  to  the  world  of 
Indra,  who  was  not  looked  upon  as  the  savior  or  proteetor. 
Indra,  aeeording  to  this  sehool,  possessed  no  extra  ordinary 
powers,  for  the  shared  with  them  their  human  weakness  even  to 
a  mueh  greater  degree,  and  was  thus  given  up  as  worthy  of 
emulation  or  adoration. 

Ahimsa  Parma  Dharma,  the  religious  originally  preaehed 
Rsabha  and  His  Sueeessors,  whieh  was  to  the  direet 
eontradietion  to  the  eult  of  saerifiee,  now  eame  to  be 
considered  of  prime  importanee.  In  the  Meru  Tantra  a  Hindu 
was  defined  as  one  who  shuddered  at  the  very  thought  of 
himna,  and  yojna  whieh  previously  eonsisted  in  saerifiee  of 
poor  animals  now  aeeordingly  to  the  Saruti  meant  the  saerifiee 
by  man  of  all  his  sensual  desires  and  material  tendencies  in  the 
fire  of  janama.  In  Aswa-medh-yojna  the  aswa  meaning  a  horse, 
that  had  to  be  saerifieed  was  explained  away  as  symbolizing 
the  giving  up  of  the  ephemeral*  Jagat,  the  mind  with  the 
totality  of  its  eosmologieal**  eoneeptions.  Likewise  the  aj  was 
not  the  poor  helpless  goat  but  the  unborn  and  unsprouted*** 
seeds  of  the  vasnas  and  karmas  or  aetions.  Nay  a  elear  warning 
was  given  that  no  innoeent  goat  was  killed.  Those  who  aseribe 
these  meanings  do  not,  however,  explain  why  so  many 
ambiguous  words  and  phrases  were  used  in  the  Vedas  whieh 
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resulted  in  the  spilling  of  blood  of  tens  of  millions  of  the  dumb 
and  helpless  animals  and  what  made  this  ehange  from  himsa  to 
ahimsa. 

Let  us  explain.  This  was  all  due  to  Dravadian  influenee  whieh 
was  in  itself  due  to  Rsabha  eult. 

Who  was  Rsabha?  Is  He  any  historieal  person?  What  was  the 
religion  or  eult  that  He  preaehed?  Do  we  find  mention  of  His 
name  in  the  Vedas?  How  is  this  idea  reeoneiled  with  Mahaviar 
being  eonsidered  as  the  originator  or  founder  of  Jainism  or 
Rsabha  having  a  pre-Vedie,  or  pre-historie  existenee?  are 
questions  whieh  we  will  diseuss  later.  Suffiee  to  say  here  that 
whatever  others  may  opine  aeeording  to  the  Jains  it  was  His 
eult  that  was  in  the  words  of  Sir  Shanmukham  Chetty,  Ex- 
President,  Central  Legislative  Assembly,  and  India,  uttered  by 
him  in  his  presidential  speeeh  at  the  Mahavir  Jayanti 
eelebrations  at  Madras. 

“Chiefly  professed  by  the  Dravadians,  the  aboriginals  of  the 
country  before  the  Aryans  came.  ” 

And  who  were  generally  the  inhabitants  of  Mohanjadaro  and 
Harappa  etc.  It  was  again  Lord  Rsabha.  Who,  as  will  be 
explained  later  on,  came  to  be  worshipped  as  Shiva,  Shanker, 
Vishnu  and  Mahadeva  and  yoga  spoken  of  as  being  something 
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“foreign  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Vedas  ”  was  learnt  by  the 
Hindus  from  Him. 

Influence  by  His  teachings  some  of  the  Rishis  who  wrote 
portions  of  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads  accepted  the  Jain 
Tirthankaras  as  the  Saviours  and  they  accepted  the  religion  of 
ahimsa.  It  is  this  influence  which  explains  the  contradiction 
involved  in  the  certain  parts  of  the  Vedas  and  the  volteface*  in 
the  Upanishads.  It  was  again  his  influence  that  the  Upanishads 
spoke  of  the  life  principles  which  is  present  through  out  the 
organic  kingdom  from  the  plant  world  to  the  higher  human 
beings.  The  vital  principle,  not  perceivable  by  the  sense,  was 
recognized  to  be  present  in  the  smallest  of  the  seeds.  It  was 
considered  to  be  responsible  for  the  seed  growing  into  a  plant 
then  into  a  large  tree,  and  sometimes  even  remaining  dormant. 
The  rishis  called  this  vital  principle,  which  could  neither  be 
seen,  heard,  touched,  and  tasted  as  Atma  or  soul.  They  tried  to 
understand  this  Atma  which  could  be  realized  through  non¬ 
violence  completely  eschewing  the  practice  of  shedding  blood. 
This  was  understood  to  be  so  because  it  was  realized  that  the 
animals  have  also  the  same  vital  principle.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  though  generally  speaking  the  Upanishads  owned  the 
principle  of  non-  violence,  here  and  there  they  made 
convenient  exceptions  in  the  case  of  Vedic  sacrifices. 

THE  WORLD  AT  THE  TIMES  OF  MAHAVIR 
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The  6th  century  BC  started  the  first  day  of  600  BC  and  ended 
the  last  day  of  501  BC. 

This  eentury  represents  the  peak  of  a  period  in  human  history 

popularly  known  as  Axial  Age.  This  period  saw  the  emergenee 

of  five  major  thought  streams  springing  from  five  great 

thinkers  in  different  parts  of  the 

world;  Buddha  and  Mahavira  in  India,  Zoroaster  in 

Persia,  Pythagoras  in  Greeee  and  Confueius  in  China.  Panini, 

in  India,  eomposed  a  grammar  for  Sanskrit,  in  this  century  or 

slightly  later.lO  This  is  the  oldest  still  known  grammar  of  any 

language. 

In  Western  Asia,  the  first  half  of  this  century  was  dominated  by 
the  Neo-Bahylonian  or  Chaldean  empire,  which  had  risen  to 
power  late  in  the  previous  century  after  successfully  rebelling 
against  Assyrian  rule.  The  Kingdom  of  Judah  came  to  an  end 
in  586  BC  when  Babylonian  forces  under  Nebuchadnezzar 
II  captured  Jerusalem,  and  removed  most  of  its  population  to 
their  own  lands.  Babylonian  rule  was  ended  in  the  540s 
by  Cyrus,  who  founded  the  Persian  Empire  in  its 
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Stead.  The  Persian  Empire  continued  to  expand  and  grew  into 
the  greatest  empire  the  world  had  known  at  the  time. 

In  Iron  Age  Europe,  the  Celtic  expansion  was  in  progress. 
China  was  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn  period. 

Mediterranean;  Beginning  of  Greek  philosophy,  flourishes 
during  the  5th  century  BC 
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•  The  late  Hallstatt  culture  period 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe, 
the  late  Bronze  Age  in  Northern 
Europe 

•  East  Asia:  the  Spring  and 
Autumn 

period.  Confucianism,  Eegalism 
and  Moism  flourish.  Eaozi  fou 
nds  Taoism 

•  West  Asia:  During  the  Persian 
empire,  Zoroaster,  a.k.a. 
Zarathustra, 

founded  Zoroastrianism, 
a  dualistic  philosophy.  This  was 
also  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

•  Ancient  India: 

the  Buddha  and  Mahavira  foun 
d  Buddhism  and  Jainism  respec 
tively 

Decades  and  years 

•  Mid-6th  century  BC: 

Eoundation  of  Temple  of 
Olympian  Zeus  (Athens). 
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.  598 

BC;  Jehoiachin  succeeds  Jehoia 
kim  as  King  of  Judah. 

.  16  March  597 

BC:  Babylonians  capture  Jerusa 
lem,  replace  Jehoiaehin 
with  Zedekiah  as  king. 

•  595  BC:  Psammetiehus 

II  suceeeds  Necho  II  as  King 
of  Egypt. 

.  594 

BC:  Solon  appointed  Arehon  of 
Athens; 

institutes  demoeratie  reforms. 

•  590  BC:  Egyptian  army 
saeks  Napata,  eompelling 

the  Cushite  eourt  to  move  to  a 
more  secure  location 
at  Meroe  near  the  sixth 
Cataraet.P] 

580s  BC 
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Medieval  image  of  Thales(Right)  eye  stone  of  onyx  with  an 
inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II 

.  589 

BC:  Apries  succeeds  Psammeti 
chus  II  as  King  of  Egypt. 

•  588  BC;  Nebuchadrezzar  II  of 

Babylon  begins  siege 
of  Jerusalem;  some  sources  set 
the  date  at  587  BC. 
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In  589  BC,  Nebuchadnezzar  II  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem, 


•  586  BC;  death  of  King  Ding  of  Zhou,  King  of  the  Zhou 
Dynasty  of  China 

•  28  May  585  BC:  A  solar  eclipse  occurs  as  predicted 

by  Thales,  while  Alyattes  is  battling  Cyaxares.  This  leads 
to  a  truce.  This  is  one  of  the  cardinal  dates  from  which 
other  dates  can  be  calculated. 

•  585  BC/584  BC:  Astyages  succeeds  Cyaxares  as  King  of 
the  Medes. 

•  585  BC:  King  Jian  of  Zhou  becomes  King  of  the  Zhou 
Dynasty. 

•  583  BC:  The  Babylonians  begin  a  siege  against  Tyre. 

•  582  BC;  Pythian  Games  founded  at  Delphi  (traditional 
date). 
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•  580  BC:  Cambyses  I  succeeds  Cyrus  I  as  King 
of  Anshan  and  head  of  the  Achaemenid 
dynasty  (approximate  date). 

•  580  BC:  Isthmian  Games  founded  at  Corinth  (traditional 
date) 


570s  BC 

•  579  BC:  Servius 
Tullius  sueeeeds  the 
assassinated  Lueius  Tarquinius 
Priseus  as  King  of 

Rome  (traditional  date). 

•  573  BC:  Nemean 
Games  founded 

at  Nemea  (traditional  date). 

•  572  BC:  Death  of  King  Jian  of 
Zhou,  King  of  the  Zhou 
Dynasty  of  China. 

•  571  BC:  King  Ling  of 
Zhou  beeomes  King  of 

the  Zhou  Dynasty  of  China. 

•  570  BC:  Amasis 

II  sueeeeds  Apries  as  King 
of  Egypt. 
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.  570 


BC;  Pythagoras  of  Samos  is 
born  (approximate  date). 

•  570  BC:  End  of  the  Babylonian 

siege  against  the  city  of  Tyre 
with  a  partial  victory  by  the 
Babylonians.  It  was  the  longest 
siege  of  the  city  in  history, 
lasting  13  years. 


560s  BC 


Croesus  on  the  pyre,  Attic  red-figure  amphora/Faravahar,  a 
symbol  of  Zoroastrianism  in  Persepolis 


•  568  BC:  Amtalqa  succeeds  his 

brother  Aspelta  as  King  of  Kus 
h. 
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.  562  BC:  Amel- 

Marduk  succeeds  Nebuehadnez 
zar  as  King  of  Babylon. 

560  BC:  Neriglissar  sueeeeds  Amel-Marduk  as  King  of 
Babylon. 

•  561  BC/560  BC:  Croesus  becomes  King  of  Lydia. 

•  560  BC:  Pisistratus  seizes  the  Aeropolis  of  Athens  and 
deelares  himself  tyrant.  He  is  deposed  in  the  same  year. 

.  550s  BC 

.  550s 

BC:  Carthage  conquers  Sieily,  Sardinia  and  Corsiea. 

•  559  BC:  King  Cambyses  I  of  Anshan  dies  and  is  sueeeeded 

by  his  son  Cyrus  II  the  Great. 

•  558  BC:  Hegesias  removed  as  Arehon  of  Athens. 

•  558  BC:  The  Chinese  state  of  Jin  defeats  its  rival  Qin  in 
battle. 

•  556  BC:  Pisistratus  is  exiled  from  Athens  to  Euboea. 

•  556  BC:  Labashi-Marduk  sueeeeds  Neriglissar  as  King 
of  Babylon. 

•  556  BC/555  BC:  Nabonidus  sueeeeds  Labashi- 
Marduk  as  King  of  Babylon. 

•  550  BC:  Abdera  is  destroyed  by  the  Thracians. 

•  550  BC:  Cyrus  II  the  Great  overthrows  Astyages  of 
the  Medes,  establishing  the  Persian  Empire. 

•  550  BC:  The  Late  Mumun  Period  begins  in  the  Korean 
peninsula. 
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540s  BC 

•  547  BC:  Croesus,  Lydian  King,  is  defeated 
by  Cyrus  of  Persia  near  the  River  Halys. 

•  546  BC:  Cyrus  of  Persia  completes  his  conquest 
of  Lydia,  and  makes  Pasargadae  his  capital. 

•  544  BC:  People  of  Teos  migrate  to  Abdera,  Thrace  to 
escape  the  yoke  of  Persia. 

•  544  BC:  King  Jing  of  Zhou  becomes  King  of  the  Zhou 
Dynasty  of  China. 

•  543  BC:  Prince  Vijaya  establishes  a  Sinhalese  dynasty 
of  Sri  Lanka. 

•  543  BC:  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  purifies  the  island 
of  Delos  (approximate  date). 

•  540  BC:  Greek  city  of  Elea  of  southern  Italy  founded 
(approximate  date). 

•  540  BC:  Persians  conquer  Lycian  city  of  Xanthos,  now 
in  southern  Turkey  (approximate  date). 


530s  BC 


Tomb  of  Cyrus  in  Pasargadae 
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•  539  BC:  Babylon  is  conquered  by  Cyrus  the  Great, 
defeating  Nabonidus. 

•  538  BC:  Return  of  some  Jews  from  Babylonian  exile 
who  build  the  Seeond  Temple  about  fifty  years  after  the 
destruetion  of  the  First  Temple,  from  520  BC-516  BC. 

•  537  BC:  Jews  transported  to  Babylon  are  allowed  to 
return  to  Jerusalem,  bringing  to  a  elose  the  Babylonian 
captivity. 

•  536  BC:  According  to  tradition, 

the  Biblieal  prophet  Daniel  reeeives  an  angelic 
visitor.!^] 

•  534  BC:  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus  beeomes  King  of 
Rome. 

•  534  BC:  Competitions  for  tragedy  are  instituted  at 
the  City  Dionysia  festival  in  Athens. 

•  530  BC:  Cambyses  II  sueceeds  Cyrus  as  King  of  Persia. 

520s  BC 
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Gautama  Buddha . on  right  Image  of  Laozi 


•  528  BC:  Gautama  Buddha  attains  Enlightenment, 
and  begins  his  ministry.  He 

founds  Buddhism  in  India.  It  beeomes  a 
major  world  religion. 

•  526  BC:  Psammetichus  III  sueceeds  Amasis 
II  as  King  of  Egypt. 

•  525  BC:  Cambyses  II,  ruler  of  Persia, 

eonquers  Egypt,  defeating  Psammetiehus  III.  This  is 
eonsidered  the  end  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty, 
and  the  start  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Dynasty. 

•  522  BC:  Smerdis  sueceeds  Cambyses  II  as  ruler 
of  Persia. 

•  522  BC:  Babylon  rebels  against  Persian  rule. 
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•  521  BC:  Darius  I  succeeds  Smerdis  as  ruler 
of  Persia. 

•  521  BC:  The  Babylonian  rebellion 
against  Persian  rule  is  suppressed 

•  520  BC:  King  Dao  of  Zhou  becomes  King  of 

the  Zhou  Dynasty  of  China  but  dies  before  the  end 
of  the  year 

•  520  BC:  Cleomenes  1  sueeeeds  Anaxandridas 
II  as  King  of  Sparta  (approximate  date) 

510s  BC 

•  519  BC:  King  Jing  of  Zhou  becomes  King  of 
the  Zhou  Dynasty  of  China. 

•  516  BC:  Indian  subeontinent — Occupation 
of  Punjab  is  completed  by 

the  Achaemenid  King  Darius  I. 

•  12  March  515  BC:  Construction  is  completed  on 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem. 

•  514  BC:  King  Helii  of  Wu  establishes  the  "Great 
City  of  Helii",  the  ancient  name  for  Wuxi,  as 
his  capital  in  China. 

•  513  BC:  Darius  the  Great  subdues  the  Getae  and 
east  Thrace  in  his  war  against  the  Seythians. 

•  512  BC:  The  Kingdom  of  Macedonia,  under 
King  Amyntas  I,  beeomes  a  vassal  state  to 
the  Achaemenid  Empire. 
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•  510  BC:  Hippias,  son 

of  Pisistratus  and  tyrant  of  Athens,  is  expelled  by  a 
popular  revolt  supported  by  Cleomenes 
1,  King  of  Sparta  and  his  forees. 

•  5 1 0  BC :  End  of  reign  of  Lueius  T arquinius 
Superbus,  last  King  of  the  traditional  seven  Kings 
of  Rome. 

•  510  BC:  Establishment  of  the  Roman  Republie. 

•  510  BC:  Demaratus  sueceeds  Ariston  as  King  of 
Sparta  (approximate  date). 

500s  BC 

•  13  September  509  BC:  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  on 
Rome's  Capitoline  Hill  is  dedieated  on  the  Ides  of 
September. 

•  508  BC:  Offiee  of pontifex  maximus  ereated 
in  Rome. 

•  507  BC:  Cleisthenes,  Greek  reformer,  takes  power 
and  inereases  demoeracy. 

•  506  BC:  Battle  of  Boju:  Eorees  of  the  Kingdom  of 

Wu  under  Sun  Tzu  defeat  the  forees  of  Chu. 

•  505  BC:  Eirst  pair  of  Roman  eonsuls  eleeted. 

•  4  Deeember  502  BC:  Solar 

eelipse  darkens  Egypt  (eomputed,  no  elear  historieal 

reeord  of  observation). 

•  502  BC:  The  Eatin  Eeague  defeats 

the  Etruseans  under  Ears  Porsena  at  Arieia. 
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•  502  BC:  Naxos  rebels  against  Persian  domination 
sparking  the  Ionian  Revolt. 

•  501  BC:  Cleisthenes  reforms  democraey  in  Athens. 

•  501  BC:  Naxos  is  attaeked  by  the  Persian  Empire. 

•  501  BC:  In  response  to  threats  by 

the  Sabines,  Rome  creates  the  office  of  dictator. 

•  501  BC:  Confucius  is  appointed  governor  of  Chung 
tu. 

•  501  BC:  Gadir  (present-day  Cadiz)  is  captured 
by  Carthage  (approximate  date). 

•  500  BC:  Bantu-speaking  people  migrate  into  south¬ 
west  Uganda  from  the  west  (approximate  date). 

•  500  BC:  Refugees  from  Teos  resettle  Abdera. 

•  500  BC:  Darius  I  of  Persia  proclaims 

that  Aramaic  be  the  official  language  of  the  western 
half  of  his  empire. 

•  500  BC:  Signifies  the  end  of  the  Nordic  Bronze 
Age  civilization  in  Oscar  Montelius  periodization 
system  and  begins  the  Pre-Roman  Iron  Age. 

•  500  BC:  Foundation  of 

first  republic  in  Vaishali  Bihar  India. 

Unknown  Events 

•  Persians  begin  to  seize  power. 

•  Persians  dominate  eastern  Mediterranean. 

•  The  Persians  under  Cyrus  and  later  Darius 
I  invade  Transoxiana. 
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•  Carthage's  merchant  empire  slowly  dominates 
the  western  Mediterranean. 

•  Tao  Te  Ching  written  (traditional  date). 

•  Confucius  formulates  his  ethical  system 

of  Confucianism,  which  proves  highly  influential 
in  China. 

•  The  Sinhalese  emigrate  to  Sri  Lanka. 

•  Book  of  Psalms  written  (apparent  date). 

•  Abkhazia  is  colonized  by  the  Greeks. 

•  Emergence  of  the  Proto-Germanic  Jastorf  culture. 

•  Temple  B,  Selinus,  Sicily,  is  built. 

•  The  Autariatae  communities  united  and  expanded 
towards  the  Triballi  in  the  east  and  the  Ardiaei  in 
the  south. 

•  The  state  of  Zhongli  is  conquered  by  Chu. 

Other  Significant  people 
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Solon/Darius  I/L.  Junius  Brutus/Pythagoras/Laozi 


Sappho/Aeschylus/ Aesop 


Political 

■  King  of  Macedonia 
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■  Astyages,  King  of  Medes 

■  Bias  of  Priene,  Greek  sage 

■  Callimaehus,  Athenian  general 

■  Cambyses  II,  King  of  Persia 

■  Chilon  of  Sparta,  Greek  sage 

■  Cleisthenes,  Tyrant  of  Athens 

•  Cleomenes  I,  King  of  Sparta 

•  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia 

•  Cyaxares,  King  of  Medes 

•  Cyrus  the  Great,  King  of  Persia 

•  Darius  I,  King  of  Persia 

•  Epimenides,  Greek  seer 

•  Gorgo,  Queen  of  Sparta 

•  King  Held  of  Wu,  King  of  Wu 

•  Lueius  Junius  Brutus,  eo- 
founder  of  the  Roman  Republie 

•  Lueius  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  King  of  Rome 

•  Miltiades,  Athenian  general  and 
politieian 

•  Nabonidus,  the  last  King  of 
Babylon 

•  Nebuehadnezzar,  King  of 
Babylon 

•  Neeho  II,  Pharaoh  of  Egypt 

•  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens 
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•  Periander,  Tyrant  of  Corinth 

•  Pittacus  of  Mytilene,  Greek 
politieian 

•  Psammetiehus  III,  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt 

•  Servius  Tullius,  King  of  Rome 

•  Solon,  Athenian  statesman 

Arts  and  entertainment 

•  Ageladas,  Greek  seulptor 

•  Epiktetos,  Greek  vase  painter 

•  Exekias,  Greek  vase  painter 

•  Kleitias,  Greek  vase  painter 

•  Kritios,  Greek  sculptor 

•  Eydos,  Greek  vase  painter 

•  Nearchos,  Greek  vase  painter 

•  Nikosthenes,  Greek  vase 
painter 

•  Oltos,  Greek  vase  painter 

•  Phintias,  Greek  vase  painter 

•  Psiax,  Greek  vase  painter 

Literature 

•  Aeschylus,  Greek  playwright 

•  Aesop,  Greek  fabulist 

•  Alcaeus  of  Mytilene,  Greek 
poet 

•  Anacreon,  Greek  poet 
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•  Cleobulus,  Greek  poet 

•  Corinna,  Greek  poet 

•  Epimenides,  Greek  poet 

•  Ibyeus,  Greek  poet 

•  Theognis  of  Megara,  Greek 
poet 

•  Thespis,  founder  of  Greek 
theatre 

•  Panini,  Indian  linguist 

•  Pindar,  Greek  poet 

•  Sappho,  Greek  poet 

•  Stesiehorus,  Greek  poet 

•  Simonides  of  Ceos,  Greek  poet 

•  Sun  Tzu,  Chinese  writer  and 
general 

Philosophy  and  religion 

•  Anaximander,  Greek 
philosopher 

•  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  Greek 
philosopher 

•  Confueius,  founder 
of  Confueianism 

•  Gautama  Buddha,  founder 
of  Buddhism 

•  Ezekiel,  Hebrew  prophet 

•  Heraelitus,  Greek  philosopher 
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Hippasus,  Greek  philosopher 
Laozi,  founder  of  Taoism 
Mahavira,  founder  of  Jain 
philosophy 

Pherecydes  of  Syros,  Greek 
philosopher 

Pythagoras,  Greek  philosopher, 

mathematieian 

Seylax  of  Caryanda,  Greek 

explorer 

Thales,  Greek  mathematician 
Xenophanes,  Greek  philosopher 
Zoroaster,  founder 
of  Zoroastrianism 
Ajita  Kesakambali,  Indian 
Philosopher  and  first  recorded 
Atheist 


•  Map  of  the  world  in  500  BC 


Name 

Existed 

Anarta  Kingdom 

1100  -550BC 

Anga  Kingdom 

1380  - 550  BC 

Avanti  Kingdom 

900  -  322  BC 

Danda  Kingdom 

1100  -450BC 
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Haryanka 

Kingdom 

684  - 413  BC 

Kalinga  Kingdom 

1376  - 285  BC 

Kamboja 

Kingdom 

1450  -  195  BC 

Kasmira  Kingdom 

1250  -322  BC 

Kimpurusha 

Kingdom 

1000  -  325  BC 

Kirata  Kingdom 

1350  -c.  300 

BC 

Kosala  Kingdom 

1000  -266  BC 

Magadha 

Kingdom 

1000  -  323  BC 

Malla  Republic 

780  -  323  BC 

Matsya  Kingdom 

1180-318BC 

Panchala 

700  -  323  BC 

Pandya  Kingdom 

1350  -460  BC 

Parvata  Kingdom 

c.  9th  century  - 

325  BC 

Persian  Empire 

549  - 330  BC 

Pundra  Kingdom 

1300  BC-550 
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AD 

Shakya  Republic 

800  -  320  BC 

Sindhu  Kingdom 

800  -  320  BC 

Sinhala  Kingdom 

700  -  543  BC 

Surasena 

1000  -  323  BC 

Tambapanni 

543  -  505  BC 

Trigarta  Kingdom 

1150  -322  BC 

Kingdom  of 

Upatissa  Nuwara 

505  -377  BC 

Vanga  Kingdom 

1300  BC-580 

AD 

Vatsa 

1100  -323  BC 

Vriji 

1250  -322  BC 

Yaksha  Kingdom 

1200  - 350  BC 

The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  World  Religions  JOHN  BOWKER 
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The  other  MAHaVIRA(//.  Mysore,  India,  ninth  century) 
mathematics. 

MahavTra,  a  Jain,  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Amoghavarsa,  the 
Rastrakuta  monarch  of  Karnataka  and  Maharastra  between  814/815 
and  about  880.  Nothing  else  of  his  life  is  known.  His  sole  work  was  a 
major  treatise  on  mathematics,  the  Ganitasdrasangraha  (see  essay  in 
Supplement),  in  nine  chapters: 

1.  Terminology. 

2.  Arithmetical  operations. 

3.  Operations  involving  fractions. 

4.  Miscellaneous  operations. 

5.  Operations  involving  the  rule  of  three. 

6.  Mixed  operations. 

7.  Operations  relating  to  the  calculations  of  areas. 

8.  Operations  relating  to  excavations. 

9.  Operations  relating  to  shadows. 

There  is  one  commentary  on  this  work  by  a  certain  Varadaraja,  and 
another  in  Kannada,  entitled  Daivajhavallabha. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  Ganitasdrasangraha  was  edited,  with  an  English  trans.  and 
notes,  by  M.  Rarigacarya  (Madras,  1912);  and  with  a 
Hindi  anuvdda  by  LaksmTcandra  Jaina  as  JTvardma  Jaina 
Granthamdld  12  (Solapura,  1963).  There  are  discussions  of  various 
aspects  of  this  work  (listed  chronologically)  by  D.  E.  Smith,  “The 
Ganita-Sara-Sangraha  of  MahavTracarya,”  'm  Bibliotheca 
mathematica,  3  ,  no.  9  (1908-1909),  106-110;  B.  Datta,  “On 
MahavTra’s  Solution  of  Rational  Triangles  and  Quadrilaterals,” 
in  Bulletin  of  the  Calcutta  Mathematical  Society,  {\91>2),  267- 
294;  B.  Datta,  “On  the  Relation  of  Mahavira  to  Sridhara,” 
in  Isis,  17  (1932),  25-33;  B.  Datta  and  A.  N.  Singh,  History  of  Hindu 
Mathematics,  2  vols.  (Eahore,  1935-1938;  repr.  in  1  vol.,  Bombay, 
\962), passim',  E.  T.  Bell,  “Mahavira’s  Diophantine  System,” 
in  Bulletin  of  the  Calcutta  Mathematical  Society3S  (1946),  121-122; 
and  A.  Volodarsky,“0  traktate  Magaviry  ‘Kratky  kurs  matematiki,’” 
in  Fizikomatematicheskie  nauki  v  stranakh  vostoka,  II  (Moscow, 
1969),  98-1 30. Written  by  David  Pingree 
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IN  A  NUTSHELL 
INTRODUCING  Mahavira 
Mahavira,  also  known  as  Vardhamana  was  the 
24th  tirthankara  of  Jainism.  He  was  the  spiritual  suceessor  of  23rd 
tirthankara  Parshvanatha.  Mahavira  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
6th  century  BC  into  a  royal  Kshatriya  Jain  family  in  present- 
day  Bihar,  India.  His  mother's  name  was  Trishala.  He  abandoned  all 
worldly  possessions  at  the  age  of  about  30  and  left  home  in  pursuit 
of  spiritual  awakening,  becoming  an  ascetic.  Mahavira  practiced 
intense  meditation  and  severe  austerities  for  12  and  half  years,  after 
which  he  attained  Kevala  Jnana  (omniscience).  He  preached  for  30 
years  and  attained  moksha  (salvation)  in  the  6th  century  BC,  although 
the  year  varies  by  sect. 

Historically,  Mahavira,  who  preached  Jainism  in  ancient  India,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Gautama  Buddha.  Scholars  variously  date  him  from 
6th-4th  century  BC  and  his  place  of  birth  is  also  a  point  of  dispute 
among  them. 

Mahavira  taught  that  observance  of  the  vows  of  ahimsa  (non¬ 
violence),  satya  (truth),  asteya  (non¬ 
stealing),  brahmacharya  (chastity),  and  aparigraha  (non-attachment) 
are  necessary  for  spiritual  liberation.  He  taught  the  principles 
of  Anekantavada  (many-sided  reality):  syadvada  and  nayavada. 
Mahavira's  teachings  were  compiled  by  Indrabhuti  Gautama  (his  chief 
disciple)  as  the  Jain  Agamas.  The  texts,  transmitted  orally  by  Jain 
monks,  are  believed  to  have  been  largely  lost  by  about  the  1st  century 
CE  (when  the  remaining  were  first  written  down  in  the  Svetambara 
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tradition).  The  surviving  versions  of  the  Agamas  taught  by  Mahavira 
are  some  of  Svetambara  Jainism's  foundation  texts,  but  their 
authenticity  is  disputed  in  Digambara  Jainism. 

Mahavira  is  usually  depicted  in  a  sitting  or  standing  meditative 
posture,  with  the  symbol  of  a  lion  beneath  him.  His  earliest 
iconography  is  from  archaeological  sites  in  the  North  Indian  city 
of  Mathura,  and  is  dated  from  the  1st  century  BCE  to  the  2nd  century 
AD.  His  birth  is  celebrated  as  Mahavir  Janma  Kalyanak  and 
his  nirvana  (salvation)  is  observed  by  Jains  as  Diwali. 

Surviving  early  Jain  and  Buddhist  literature  uses  several  names 
(or  epithets)  for  Mahavira, 

including  Nayaputta,  Muni,  Samana,  Niggantha,  Brahman, 
and  Bhagavan.  In  early  Buddhist  suttas,  he  is  referred  to 
as  Araha  ("worthy")  and  Veyavi  (derived  from  "Vedas",  but  meaning 
"wise"  in  this  context;  Mahavira  did  not  recognize  the  Vedas  as 
scripture).  He  is  known  as  Sramana  in  the  Kalpa  Sutra,  "devoid  of 
love  and  hate". 

According  to  later  Jain  texts,  Mahavira's  childhood  name 
was  Vardhamdna  ("the  one  who  grows")  because  of  the  kingdom's 
prosperity  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  According  to  the  Kalpasutras,  he 
was  called  Mahavira  ("the  great  hero")  by  the  gods  in  the  Kalpa 
Sutra  because  he  remained  steadfast  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  fears, 
hardships  and  calamities.  He  is  also  known  as  a  tirthankara. 

Ancient  kingdoms  and  cities  of  India  at  the  time  of  Mahavira 
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Although  it  is  universally  accepted  by  scholars  of  Jainism  that 
Mahavira  lived  in  ancient  India,  the  details  of  his  life  and  the  year  of 
his  birth  are  subjects  of  debate.  According  to 
the  Digambara  Uttarapurana  text,  Mahavira  was  born  in  Kundpur  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Videhas;  the  Svetambara  Kalpa  Sutra  uses  the 
name  "Kundagrama",said  to  be  located  in  present-day  Bihar,  India. 
Although  it  is  thought  to  be  the  town  of  Basu  Kund,  about  60 
kilometres  (37  miles)  north  of  Patna  (the  capital  of  Bihar),  his 
birthplace  remains  a  subject  of  dispute.  Mahavira  renounced  his 
material  wealth  and  left  home  when  he  was  twenty-eight,  by  some 
accounts  (thirty  by  others),  lived  an  ascetic  life  for  twelve  years  and 
then  preached  Jainism  for  thirty  years.  Where  he  preached  has  been  a 
subject  of  disagreement  between  the  two  major  traditions  of  Jainism: 
the  Svetambaras  and  the  Digambaras. 

Jains  believe  that  Mahavira  was  bom  in  599  BC  and  died  in  527  BCE. 
The  Barli  Inscription  in  Prakrit  language  which  was  inscribed  in  443 
BCE  (year  84  of  the  Vira  Nirvana  Samvat),  contains  the  line  Viraya 
Bhagavate  chaturasiti  vase,  which  can  be  interpreted  as  "dedicated  to 
Eord  Vira  in  his  84th  year",  84  years  after  the  Nirvana  of  the 
Mahavira.  According  to  Buddhist  and  Jain  texts  they  are  believed  to 
have  been  contemporaries  which  is  supported  by  much  ancient 
Buddhist  literature  has  survived.  The  Vira  Nirvana  Samvat  era  began 
in  527  BCE  (with  Mahavira's  nirvana)  and  is  a  firmly-established  part 
of  Jain  tradition. 

The  12th-century  Jain  scholar  Hemachandra  placed  Mahavira  in  the 
5th  century  BCE.  Kailash  Jain  writes  that  Hemachandra  performed  an 
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incorrect  analysis,  which  along  (with  attempts  to  establish  Buddha's 
nirvana)  has  been  a  source  of  confusion  and  controversy  about 
Mahavira's  nirvana.  According  to  Jain,  the  traditional  date  of  527  BCE 
is  accurate;  the  Buddha  was  younger  than  Mahavira  and  "might  have 
attained  nirvana  a  few  years  later". The  place  of  his 

nirvana,  Pavapuri  in  present-day  Bihar,  is  a  pilgrimage  site  for  Jains. 
Punch  Kalyanaka 

According  to  Jain  cosmology,  24  Tirthankaras  have  appeared  on  earth; 
Mahavira  is  the  last  Tirthankara  of  Avasarpinl  (the  present  time 
cycle).  A  Tirthankara  (ford-maker,  saviour  or  spiritual  teacher) 
signifies  the  founding  of  a  tirtha,  a  passage  across  the  sea  of  birth-and- 
death  cycles. 


Birth 


The  birth  of  Mahavira,  from  the  Kalpa  Sutra  (c.  1375-1400  AD) 
Tirthankara  Mahavira  was  bom  into  the  royal  Kshatriya  family  of 
King  Siddhartha  of  the  Ikshvaku  Dynasty  and  Queen  Trishala  of 
the  Licchavi  dynasty.  The  Ikshvaku  Dynasty  was  established  by 
First  Tirthankara  Rishabhanatha 
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According  to  Jains,  Mahavira  was  born  in  599  BCE.  His  birthday  falls 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  rising  moon  in  the  month  of  Chaitra  in 
the  Vira  Nirvana  Samvat  ealendar  era.  It  falls  in  Mareh  or  April  of 
the  Gregorian  ealendar,  and  is  celebrated  by  Jains  as  Mahavir  Janma 
Kalyanak. 

Kundagrama  (the  place  of  Mahavira’ s  birth)  is  traditionally  believed  to 
be  near  Vaishali,  an  ancient  town  on  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain.  Its 
loeation  in  present-day  Bihar  is  unelear,  partly  beeause  of  migrations 
from  ancient  Bihar  for  eeonomic  and  political  reasons.  Aceording  to 
the  "Universal  History"  in  Jain  texts,  Mahavira  underwent  many 
rebirths  (total  27  births)  before  his  6th-eentury  birth.  They  included  a 
denizen  of  hell,  a  lion,  and  a  god  (deva)  in  a  heavenly  realm  just  before 
his  last  birth  as  the  24th  tirthankaraP^^  Svetambara  texts  state  that  his 
embryo  first  formed  in  a  Brahman  woman  before  it  was  transferred  by 
Hari-Naigamesin  (the  divine  eommander  of  Indra's  army)  to  the  womb 
of  Trishala,  Siddhartha's  wife.  The  embryo-transfer  legend  is  not 
believed  by  adherents  of  the  Digambara  tradition. 

Jain  texts  state  that  after  Mahavira  was  born,  the  god  Indra  eame  from 
the  heavens  along  with  56  dipkumaries,  anointed  him,  and  performed 
his  abhisheka  (consecration)  on  Mount  Meru.  These  events,  illustrated 
in  a  number  of  Jain  temples,  play  a  part  in  modem  Jain  temple 
rituals. Although  the  Kalpa  Sutra  aecounts  of  Mahavira's  birth 
legends  are  reeited  by  Svetambara  Jains  during  the 
annual  Paryushana  festival,  the  same  festival  is  observed  by  the 
Digambaras  without  the  recitation. 
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Early  life 

Mahavira  grew  up  as  a  prince.  According  to  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Svetambara  Acharanga  Sutra,  his  parents  were  lay  devotees 
of  Parshvanatha.  Jain  traditions  differ  about  whether  Mahavira 
married.  The  Digambara  tradition  believes  that  his  parents  wanted  him 
to  marry  Yashoda,  but  he  refused  to  marry.  The  Svetambara  tradition 
believes  that  he  was  married  to  Yashoda  at  a  young  age  and  had  one 
daughter,  Priyadarshana,  also  called  Anojja. 

Jain  texts  portray  Mahavira  as  tall;  his  height  was  given  as 
four  cubits  (6  feet)  in  the  Aupapatika  Sutra.  According  to  Jain  texts,  he 
was  the  shortest  of  the  twenty-four  tirthankaras;  earlier  teachers  were 
believed  to  have  been  taller,  with  Neminatha  or  Aristanemi  — the 
22nd  tirthankara,  who  lived  for  1,000  years — said  to  have  been  sixty- 
five  cubits  (98  feet)  in  height. 

Renunciation 

At  age  thirty,  Mahavira  abandoned  royal  life  and  left  his  home  and 
family  to  live  an  ascetic  life  in  the  pursuit  of  spiritual  awakening.  He 
undertook  severe  fasts  and  bodily  mortifications,  meditated  under 
the  Ashoka  tree,  and  discarded  his  clothes.  The  Acharanga  Sutra  has  a 
graphic  description  of  his  hardships  and  self-mortification.  According 
to  the  Kalpa  Sutra,  Mahavira  spent  the  first  forty-two  monsoons  of  his 
life  in  Astikagrama,  Champapuri,  Prstichampa,  Vaishali, 
Vanijagrama,  Nalanda,  Mithila,  Bhadrika,  Alabhika, 

Panitabhumi,  Shravasti,  and  Pawapuri.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
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in  Raj  agriha  during  the  rainy  season  of  the  forty- first  year  of  his 
aseetie  life,  whieh  is  traditionally  dated  to  491  BCE. 

Omniscience[ 


The  dsana  in  whieh  Mahavira  attained  omniscienee 
Aecording  to  traditional  aecounts,  Mahavira  achieved  Kevala 
Jnana  (omniscience,  or  infinite  knowledge)  under  a  Sala  tree  on  the 
bank  of  the  River  Rijubalika  near  Jrimbhikagrama  at  age  43  after 
twelve  years  of  rigorous  penance.  The  details  of  the  event  are 
described  in  the  Jain  Uttar-purdna  and  Harivamsa- 
purdna  texts.  The  Acharanga  Sutra  describes  Mahavira  as  all-seeing. 
The  Sutrakritanga  expands  it  to  all-knowing,  and  describes  his  other 
qualities. Id  Jains  believe  that  Mahavira  had  a  most  auspicious  body 
(paramauddrika  sarlra)  and  was  free  from  eighteen  imperfections 
when  he  attained  omniscience.  According  to  the  Svetambara,  he 
traveled  throughout  India  to  teach  his  philosophy  for  thirty  years  after 
attaining  omniscience.  However,  the  Digambara  believe  that  he 
remained  in  his  Samavasarana  and  delivered  sermons  to  his  followers. 
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Disciples 

Jain  texts  document  eleven  Brahmins  as  Mahavira's  first  disciples, 
traditionally  known  as  the  eleven  Ganadharas.  Indrabhuti  Gautama  is 
believed  to  have  been  their  leader,  and  the  others  included  Agnibhuti, 
Vayubhuti,  Akampita,  Ary  a  Vyakta,  Sudharman,  Manditaputra, 
Mauryaputra,  Acalabhraataa,  Metraya,  and  Prabhasa. 
The  Ganadharas  are  believed  to  have  remembered  and  to  have 
verbally  transmitted  Mahavira's  teachings  after  his  death.  His 
teachings  became  known  as  Gani-Pidaga,  or  the  Jain  Agamas. 
According  to  Kalpa  Sutra,  Mahavira  had  14,000  muni  (male  ascetic 
devotees),  36,000  aryzka  (nuns),  159,000  (male  lay 

followers),  and  318,000  sravikas  (female  lay  followers).  Jain  tradition 
mentions  Srenika  and  Kunika  of  Haryanka  dynasty  (popularly  known 
as  Bimbisara  and  Ajatashatru)  and  Chetaka  of  Videha  as  his  royal 
followers.  Mahavira  initiated  his  mendicants  with 

the  mahavratas  (Five  Vows).  He  delivered  fifty- 

five  pravachana  (recitations)  and  a  set  of  lectures  (Uttaraadhyayana- 
sutra).  Chandana  is  believed  to  be  the  leader  of  female  monastic  order. 
Nirvana  and  moksha[ 


Lord  Mahavira's  Jal  Mandir  (water  temple)  in  Pawapuri,  Bihar,  India 
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According  to  Jain  texts,  Mahavira's  nirvana  (death)  oeeurred  in  the 
town  of  Pawapuri  in  present-day  Bihar.  His  life  as  a  spiritual  light  and 
the  night  of  his  nirvana  are  eommemorated  by  Jains  as  Diwali  at  the 
same  time  that  Hindus  eelebrate  it.  His  chief  diseiple,  Gautama,  is  said 
to  have  attained  omniseienee  the  night  that  Mahavira  aehieved  nirvana 
from  Pawapuri. 

Aceounts  of  Mahavira's  nirvana  vary  among  Jain  texts,  with  some 
deseribing  a  simple  nirvana  and  others  reeounting  grandiose 
eelebrations  attended  by  gods  and  kings.  Aeeording  to 
the  Jinasena's  Mahapurana,  heavenly  beings  arrived  to  perform  his 
funeral  rites.  The  Pravachanasara  of  Digambara  tradition  says  that 
only  the  nails  and  hair  of  tirthankaras  are  left  behind;  the  rest  of  the 
body  dissolves  in  the  air  like  eamphor.  In  some  texts  Mahavira  is 
deseribed,  at  age  72,  as  delivering  his  final  preaehing  over  a  six-day 
period  to  a  large  group  of  people.  The  erowd  falls  asleep,  awakening  to 
find  that  he  has  disappeared  (leaving  only  his  nails  and  hair,  whieh  his 
followers  eremate). 

The  Jain  Svetambara  tradition  believes  that  Mahavira's  nirvana 
oeeurred  in  527  BC,  and  the  Digambara  tradition  holds  that  date  of 
468  BCE.  In  both  traditions,  his  jiva  (soul)  is  believed  to  abide 
in  Siddhashila  (the  home  of  liberated  souls).  Mahavira's  Jal 
Mandir  stands  at  the  plaee  where  he  is  said  to  have  attained  nirvana 
{moksha).  Artworks  in  Jain  temples  and  texts  depiet  his  final 
liberation  and  eremation,  sometimes  shown  symbolieally  as  a  small 
pyre  of  sandalwood  and  a  piece  of  burning  eamphor. 
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Previous  births 

Mahavira's  previous  births  are  reeounted  in  Jain  texts  sueh  as 
the  Mahapurana  and  Tri-shashti-shalaka-purusha-charitra.  Although 
a  soul  undergoes  countless  reincarnations  in  the  transmigratory  cycle 
of  samsdra,  the  birth  of  a  tirthankara  is  reckoned  from  the  time  he 
determines  the  causes  of  karma  and  pursues  ratnatraya.  Jain  texts 
describe  Mahavira's  26  births  before  his  incarnation  as 
a  tirthankara.  According  to  the  texts,  he  was  bom  as  Marichi  (the  son 
of  Bharata  Chakravartin)  in  a  previous  life. 

Texts 


Folio  from  the  Kalpa  Sutra,  15th  century 

Yativrsabha's  Tiloya-pannatti  recounts  nearly  all  the  events  of 

Mahavira's  life  in  a  form  convenient  for 

memorisation.  Jinasena's  Afo/zo/jurana  (which  includes  the  Adi 

purdna  and  Uttara-purdna)  was  completed  by  his 

disciple,  Gunabhadra,  in  the  8th  century.  In  the  Uttara-purdna, 

Mahavira's  life  is  described  in  three  parvans,  or  sections,  (74-76)  and 

1,818  verses.  Vardhamacharitra  is  a  Sanskrit  kavya  poem,  written 

by  Asaga  in  853,  which  narrates  the  life  of 

Mahavira.[^^][^^f*^]  The  Kalpa  Sutra  is  a  collection  of  biographies 

of  tirthankaras,  notably  Parshvanatha  and  Mahavira.  Samavayanga 
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Sutra  is  a  collection  of  Mahavira’s  teachings,  and  the  Acharanga 
Sutra  recounts  his  asceticism. 

Jain  philosophy 

Colonial-era  Indologists  considered  Jainism  (and  Mahavira's 
followers)  a  sect  of  Buddhism  because  of  superficial  similarities  in 
iconography  and  meditative  and  ascetic  practices.  As  scholarship 
progressed,  differences  between  the  teachings  of  Mahavira  and  the 
Buddha  were  found  so  divergent  that  the  religions  were  acknowledged 
as  separate. 1^'^]  Mahavira,  says  Moriz  Winternitz,  taught  a  "very 
elaborate  belief  in  the  soul"  (unlike  the  Buddhists,  who  denied  such 
elaboration).  His  ascetic  teachings  have  a  higher  order  of  magnitude 
than  those  of  Buddhism  or  Hinduism,  and  his  emphasis 
on  ahimsa  (non-violence)  is  greater  than  that  in  other  Indian  religion 
Agamas 

Mahavira's  teachings  were  compiled  by  Gautama  Swami, 
his  Ganadhara  (chief  disciple).  The  canonical  scriptures  are  in  twelve 
parts.  Mahavira's  teachings  were  gradually  lost  after  about  300  BCE, 
according  to  Jain  tradition,  when  a  severe  famine  in 
the  Magadha  kingdom  dispersed  the  Jain  monks.  Attempts  were  made 
by  later  monks  to  gather,  recite  the  canon,  and  re-establish  it.t^^]  These 
efforts  identified  differences  in  recitations  of  Mahavira's  teachings, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  5th  century  AD  to  reconcile  the 
differences.  The  reconciliation  efforts  failed,  with  Svetambara  and 
Digambara  Jain  traditions  holding  their  own  incomplete,  somewhat- 
different  versions  of  Mahavira's  teachings.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the 
common  era,  Jain  texts  containing  Mahavira's  teachings  were  written 
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in  palm-leaf  manuscripts.!^^]  According  to  the 

Digambaras,  Achdrya  Bhutabali  was  the  last  ascetic  with  partial 

knowledge  of  the  original  canon.  Later,  some 

learned  achdryas  restored,  compiled,  and  wrote  down  the  teachings  of 
Mahavira  which  were  the  subjects  of  the  Agamas.  Achdrya  Dharasena, 
in  the  1st  century  CE,  guided  the  Achdryas  Pushpadant  and  Bhutabali 
as  they  wrote  down  the  teachings.  The 

two  Achdryas  wrote  Satkhahddgama,  among  the  oldest-known 
Digambara  texts,  on  palm  leaves. 

Five  Vows 


The  swastika  and  five  vows 
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The  Jain  Agamas  enumerate  five  vratas  (vows)  which  ascetics  and 
householders  must  observe.  These  ethical  principles  were  preached  by 
Mahavira: 

1.  (Non-violence  or  non-injury):  Mahavira  taught  that 
every  living  being  has  sanctity  and  dignity  which  should  be 
respected  as  one  expects  one's  own  sanctity  and  dignity  to  be 
respected.  Ahimsa,  Jainism's  first  and  most  important  vow, 
applies  to  actions,  speech,  and  thought. 

2.  Satya  (truthfulness):  Applies  to  oneself  and  others. 

3.  Asteya  (non-stealing):  Not  "taking  anything  that  has  not  been 
given" 

4.  Brahmacharya  (chastity):  Abstinence  from  sex  and  sensual 
pleasures  for  monks,  and  faithfulness  to  one's  partner  for 
householders 

5.  Aparigraha  (non- attachment):  For  lay  people,  an  attitude  of 
non-attachment  to  property  or  worldly  possessions;  for 
mendicants,  not  owning  anything 

The  goal  of  these  principles  is  to  achieve  spiritual  peace,  a  better 
rebirth,  or  (ultimately)  liberation.  According  to  Chakravarthi,  these 
teachings  help  improve  a  person's  quality  of  life. However,  Dundas 
writes  that  Mahavira's  emphasis  on  non-violence  and  restraint  has  been 
interpreted  by  some  Jain  scholars  to  "not  be  driven  by  merit  from 
giving  or  compassion  to  other  creatures,  nor  a  duty  to  rescue  all 
creatures"  but  by  "continual  self  discipline":  a  cleansing  of  the  soul 
which  leads  to  spiritual  development  and  release. 
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Mahavira  is  best  remembered  in  the  Indian  traditions  for  his  teaching 
that  ahimsa  is  the  supreme  moral  virtue.  He  taught  that  ahimsa  covers 
all  living  beings,  and  injuring  any  being  in  any  form  creates 
bad  karma  (which  affects  one's  rebirth,  future  well-being,  and 
suffering).  According  to  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Mahavira  was  the  greatest 
authority  on  ahimsa. 

Soul-:  JIva 

Mahavira  taught  that  the  soul  exists,  a  premise  shared  with  Hinduism 
but  not  Buddhism.  There  is  no  soul  (or  self)  in  Buddhism,  and  its 
teachings  are  based  on  the  concept  of  anatta  (non-self).  Mahavira 
taught  that  the  soul  is  dravya  (substantial),  eternal,  and  yet  temporary  . 
To  Mahavira,  the  metaphysical  nature  of  the  universe  consists 
oi dravya,  jiva,  and  ayYva  (inanimate  objects).  TheyYva  is  bound 
to  samsdra  (transmigration)  because  of  karma  (the  effects  of  one's 
actions).  Karma,  in  Jainism,  includes  actions  and  intent;  it  colors  the 
soul  (lesya),  affecting  how,  where,  and  as  what  a  soul  is  reborn  after 
death. 

According  to  Mahavira,  there  is  no  creator  deity  and  existence  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  Gods  and  demons  exist  in  Jainism, 
however,  whose  jivas  a  part  of  the  same  cycle  of  birth  and  death.  The 
goal  of  spiritual  practice  is  to  liberate  the  jiva  from  its  karmic 
accumulation  and  enter  the  realm  of  the  siddhas,  souls  who  are 
liberated  from  rebirth.  Enlightenment,  to  Mahavira,  is  the  consequence 
of  self-cultivation  and  self-restraint. 
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Anekantavada 

Mahavira  taught  the  doctrine  of  anekantavada  (many-sided 
reality).  Although  the  word  does  not  appear  in  the  earliest  Jain 
literature  or  the  Agamas,  the  doctrine  is  illustrated  in  Mahavira's 
answers  to  questions  posed  by  his  followers.  Truth  and  reality  are 
complex,  and  have  a  number  of  aspects.  Reality  can  be  experienced, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  express  it  fully  with  language  alone;  human 
attempts  to  communicate  are  nayas  ("partial  expression[s]  of  the 
truth").  Language  itself  is  not  truth,  but  a  means  of  expressing  it.  From 
truth,  according  to  Mahavira,  language  returns — not  the  other  way 
around.  One  can  experience  the  "truth"  of  a  taste,  but  cannot  fully 
express  that  taste  through  language.  Any  attempt  to  express  the 
experience  is  sydt:  valid  "in  some  respect",  but  still  a  "perhaps,  just 
one  perspective,  incomplete”.  Spiritual  truths  are  also  complex,  with 
multiple  aspects,  and  language  cannot  express  their  plurality;  however, 
they  can  be  experienced  through  effort  and  appropriate  karma. 
Mahavira's  anekantavada  doctrine  is  also  summarized  in  Buddhist 
texts  such  as  the  Samannaphala  Sutta  (in  which  he  is  called  Nigantha 
Nataputta),  and  is  a  key  difference  between  the  teachings  of  Mahavira 
and  those  of  the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  taught  the  Middle  Way, 
rejecting  the  extremes  of  "it  is"  or  "it  is  not";  Mahavira  accepted  both 
"it  is"  and  "it  is  not",  with  reconciliation  and  the  qualification  of 
"perhaps". 

The  Jain  Agamas  suggest  that  Mahavira's  approach  to 
answering  metaphysical,  philosophical  questions  was  a  "qualified  yes" 
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(sydt).  A  version  of  this  doctrine  is  also  found  in  the  Ajivika  school  of 
ancient  Indian  philosophy. 

According  to  Dundas,  the  anekantavada  doctrine  has  been  interpreted 
by  many  Jains  as  "promot[ing]  a  universal  religious  tolerance  ... 
plurality  ...  [and  a]  ...  benign  attitude  to  other  [ethical,  religious] 
positions";  however,  this  misreads  Jain  historical  texts  and  Mahavira's 
teachings.  Mahavira's  "many  pointedness,  multiple  perspective" 
teachings  are  a  doctrine  about  the  nature  of  reality  and  human 
existence,  not  about  tolerating  religious  positions  such  as  sacrificing 
animals  (or  killing  them  for  food)  or  violence  against  nonbelievers  (or 
any  other  living  being)  as  "perhaps  right". The  five  vows  for  Jain 
monks  and  nuns  are  strict  requirements,  with  no  "perhaps". Mahavira's 
Jainism  co-existed  with  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  beyond  the 
renunciant  Jain  communities,  but  each  religion  was  "highly  critical  of 
the  knowledge  systems  and  ideologies  of  their  rivals". 

Gender 

An  historically-contentious  view  in  Jainism  is  partially  attributed  to 
Mahavira  and  his  ascetic  life;  he  did  not  wear  clothing,  as  a  sign  of 
renunciation  (the  fifth  vow,  aparigraha).  It  was  disputed  whether  a 
female  mendicant  (sadhvi)  could  achieve  the  spiritual  liberation  of  a 
male  mendicant  (sadhu)  through  asceticism. 

The  major  Jain  traditions  have  disagreed,  with  Digambaras  (the  sky- 
clad,  naked  mendicant  order)  believing  that  a  woman  is  unable  to  fully 
practice  asceticism  and  cannot  achieve  spiritual  liberation  because  of 
her  gender;  she  can,  at  best,  live  an  ethical  life  so  she  is  reborn  as  a 
man.  According  to  this  view,  women  are  seen  as  a  threat  to  a  monk's 
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chastity.  Mahavirasvami  had  preached  about  men  and  women  equality. 
The  elothes-wearing  Svetambaras  have  interpreted  Mahavira's 
teaehing  as  eneouraging  both  sexes  to  pursue  a  mendieant,  aseetie  life 
with  the  possibility  of  moksha  {kaivalya,  spiritual  liberation). 

Rebirth  and  realms  of  existance 

Rebirth  and  realms  of  existenee  are  fundamental  teaehings  of 
Mahavira.  Aceording  to  the  Aearanga  Sutra,  Mahavira  believed  that 
life  existed  in  myriad  forms  whieh  ineluded  animals,  plants,  inseets, 
bodies  of  water,  fire,  and  wind.  He  taught  that  a  monk  should  avoid 
touehing  or  disturbing  any  of  them  (including  plants)  and  never  swim, 
light  (or  extinguish)  a  fire,  or  wave  their  arms  in  the  air;  sueh  aetions 
might  injure  other  beings  living  in  those  states  of  matter. 

Mahavira  preaehed  that  the  nature  of  existenee  is  eyelie,  and  the  soul 
is  reborn  after  death  in  one  of  the  trilok  -  the  heavenly,  hellish,  or 
earthly  realms  of  existenee  and  suffering.  Humans  are  reborn, 
depending  on  one's  karma  (actions)  as  a  human,  animal,  element, 
mierobe,  or  other  form,  on  earth  or  in  a  heavenly  (or  hellish) 
realm.  Nothing  is  permanent;  everyone  (ineluding  gods,  demons  and 
earthly  beings)  dies  and  is  reborn,  based  on  their  aetions  in  their 
previous  life.  Jinas  who  have  reaehed  Kevala  Jnana  (omniseienee)  are 
not  rebom;f they  enter  the  siddhaloka,  the  "realm  of  the  perfeeted 
ones". 

Lineageand  Legacy 

Mahavira  is  often  ealled  the  founder  of  Jainism,  but  Jains  believe  that 
the  23  previous  tirthankaras  also  espoused  it.t^^l  Although  Mahavira  is 
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sometimes  plaeed  in  Parshvanatha's  lineage,  this  is  eontradieted  by 
texts  stating  that  Mahavira  renounced  the  world  alone. 

Parshvanatha  was  bom  273  years  before  Mahavira.  Parshvanatha, 
a  tirthankara  whom  modern  Western  historians  consider  a  historical 
figure,  lived  in  about  the  8th  century  BCE.  Jain  texts  suggest  that 
Mahavira's  parents  were  lay  devotees  of  Parshvanatha.  When 
Mahavira  revived  the  Jain  community  in  the  6th  century 
BCE,  ahimsa  was  already  an  established,  strictly  observed  mle.  The 
followers  of  Parshvanatha  vowed  to  observe  this  obligation 

was  part  of  their  caujjama  dhamma  (Pourfold  Restraint). 

According  to  Dundas,  Jains  believe  that  the  lineage  of  Parshvanatha 
influenced  Mahavira.  Parshvanatha,  as  the  one  who  "removes 
obstacles  and  has  the  capacity  to  save",  is  a  popular  icon;  his  image  is 
the  focus  of  Jain  temple  devotion.  Of  the  24  tirthankaras,  Jain 
iconography  has  celebrated  Mahavira  and  Parshvanatha  the  most; 
sculptures  discovered  at  the  Mathura  archaeological  site  have  been 
dated  to  the  1st  century  BCE.  According  to  Moriz  Winternitz, 
Mahavira  may  be  considered  a  reformer  of  an  existing  Jain  sect  known 
as  Niganthas  (fetter-less)  which  was  mentioned  in  early  Buddhist 
texts.  The  Barli  Inscription  dating  back  to  443  BCE  contains  the 
line  Viraya  Bhagavate  chaturasiti  vase,  which  can  be  interpreted  as 
"dedicated  to  Eord  Vira  in  his  84th  year". 

Festivals 

Two  major  annual  Jain  festivals  associated  with  Mahavira  are  Mahavir 
Janma  Kalyanak  and  Diwali.  During  Mahavir  Janma  Kalyanak,  Jains 
celebrate  Mahavira's  birth  as  the  24th  and 
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last  tirthankara  of  avasarpim  (the  current  time  cycle).  During  Mahavir 
JanmaKalyanak,  the  five  auspicious  events  of  Mahavira's  life  are  re¬ 
enacted.  Diwali  commemorates  the  anniversary  of  Mahavira's  nirvana, 
and  is  celebrated  at  the  same  time  as  the  Hindu  festival.  Diwali  marks 
the  New  Year  for  Jains. 


Worship 


Mahavira  worship  in  a  manuscript  c.  1825 
Samantabhadra's  Svayambhustotra  praises  the  twenty- 
four  tirthankaras,  and  its  eight  shlokas  (songs)  adore  Mahavira.  One 
such  shloka  reads; 

O  Lord  Jina!  Your  doctrine  that  expounds  essential  attributes  required 
of  a  potential  aspirant  to  cross  over  the  ocean  of  worldly  existence 
(Samsdra)  reigns  supreme  even  in  this  strife -ridden  spoke  of  time 
(Pancham  Kaal).  Accomplished  sages  who  have  invalidated  the  so- 
called  deities  that  are  famous  in  the  world,  and  have  made  ineffective 
the  whip  of  all  blemishes,  adore  your  doctrine. 

Samantabhadra's  Yuktyanusasana  is  a  64-verse  poem  which  also 
praises  Mahavira. 
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Influence 

Mahavira's  teachings  were  influential.  According  to  Rabindranath 
Tagore, 

Mahavira  proclaimed  in  India  that  religion  is  a  reality  and  not  a  mere 
social  convention.  It  is  really  true  that  salvation  can  not  be  had  by 
merely  observing  external  ceremonies.  Religion  cannot  make  any 
difference  between  man  and  man. 

—  Rabindranath  Tagore 

An  event  associated  with  the  2,500th  anniversary  of 
Mahavira's  nirvana  was  held  in  1974; 

Probably  few  people  in  the  West  are  aware  that  during  this 
Anniversary  year  for  the  first  time  in  their  long  history, 
the  mendicants  of  the  Svetdmbara,  Digambara  and  SthdnakavdsT  sects 
assembled  on  the  same  platform,  agreed  upon  a  common  flag 
(Jaina  dhvaja)  and  emblem  (pratTka);  and  resolved  to  bring  about  the 
unity  of  the  community.  For  the  duration  of  the  year  four  dharma 
cakras,  a  wheel  mounted  on  a  chariot  as  an  ancient  symbol  of 
the  samavasarana  (Holy  Assembly)  of  TTrthahkara  Mahavira 
traversed  to  all  the  major  cities  of  India,  winning  legal  sanctions  from 
various  state  governments  against  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  sacrifice 
or  other  religious  purposes,  a  campaign  which  has  been  a  major 
preoccupation  of  the  Jainas  throughout  their  history. 

—  Padmanabh  Jaini 
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Iconography 


Mahavira  iconography  is  distinguished  by  a  lion  stamped  (or  earved) 
beneath  his  feet;  a  Shrivatsa  is  on  his  ehest. 

Mahavira  is  usually  depicted  in  a  sitting  (or  standing)  meditative  pose, 
with  a  lion  symbol  beneath  him;  each  tlrthankara  has  a  distinct 
emblem,  which  allows  worshippers  to  distinguish  similar 
idols. Mahavira's  lion  emblem  is  usually  earved  below  his  legs. 
Like  all  tirthankaras,  he  is  depicted  with  a  Shrivatsa  in  Shetamber 
tradition  and  downcast  eyes  in  digamber  tradition  while  in  Shetamber 
tradition  it  is  wide  open. 

Mahavira's  earliest  iconography  is  from  archaeological  sites  in 
the  north  Indian  city  of  Mathura,  dated  from  the  1st  century  BCE  to 
the  2nd  century  CE.  The  srivatsa  mark  on  his  chest  and  his  dhyana- 
mudra  posture  appears  in  Kushana  Empire-era  artwork.  Differenees  in 
Mahavira's  depiction  between  the  Digambara  and  Svetambara 
traditions  appear  in  the  late  5th  century  CE.  Aeeording  to  John  Cort, 
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the  earliest  arehaeologieal  evidenee  of  Jina  ieonography  with 
inseriptions  preeedes  its  datable  texts  by  over  250  years. 

Many  images  of  Mahavira  have  been  dated  to  the  12th  eentury  and 
earlier;  an  aneient  seulpture  was  found  in  a  eave  in 
Sundarajapuram,  Them  distriet,  Tamil  Nadu.  K.  Ajithadoss,  a  Jain 
seholar  in  Chennai,  dated  it  to  the  9th  eentury. 

Jivantasvami  represents  Mahavira  as  a  prineely  state.  The  Jina  is 
represented  as  standing  in  the  kayotsarga  pose  wearing  erown  and 
ornaments. 

Panch  Kalyanaka  (Sanskrit:  parfea  kalyanaka,  "Five  Auspieious 
Events")  are  the  five  ehief  auspieious  events  that  are  believed  to  oeeur 
in  the  life  of  tirthankara  in  Jainism.  They  are  eommemorated  as  part  of 
many  Jain  rituals  and  festivals. 

Kalyanaka 

These  auspieious  life  events  are  as  below. 

1 .  Cyavana  kalyanaka:  When  the  atman  (soul)  of  a  tirthankara 
enter's  their  mother's  womb. 

2.  Janma  kalyanaka:  Birth  of  the  tirthankara.  Snatra  Puja  is  a 
ritual  eelebrating  this  event  in  whieh  Indra  does  abhisheka  on 
the  tirthankara  on  Mount  Meru.l^l 

3.  Dlksa  kalyanaka:  When  a  tirthankara  renounee  all  worldly 
possessions  and  beeomes  an  aseetie.^^] 
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4.  Kevalajnana  kalyanaka;  The  event  when  a  tirthankara  attains 
kevalajnana  (absolute  knowledge).  A  divine  samavasarana 
(preaching  hall)  appears,  from  where  the  tirthankara  delivers 
sermons  and  restores  the  Jain  community  and  teachings. 

5.  Nirvana  kalyanaka;  When  a  tirthankara  leaves  their  mortal 
body,  it  is  known  as  nirvana.  It  is  followed  by  final  liberation, 
moksha.  A  tirthankara  is  considered  a  Siddha  after  that 

Pancha  Kalyanaka  of  Mahavira,  folios  from  Kalpasutra,  loose  leaf 
manuscript,  Patan,  Gujarat,  c.  1472  (now  in  Brooklyn  Museum) 


Cyavana  kalyanaka  /Janma  kalyanaka  /Diksa  kalyanaka 


rrr- 

«wLi  vMtMrwi 

*^,—7 

Kevalajnana  kalyanaka  /Nirvana  kalyanaka 

Kalyanaka  Dates  of  24  Tirthankara 
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These  dates  are  called  Kalyanaka  Tithi.  All  dates  are  considered 
according  to  Jain  calendar  known  as  Jain  Panchang  based  on  the  Vira 
Nirvana  Samvat,  but  they  differ  according  to  different  sects  of  Jain 
tradition  and  sometimes  different  within  the  same  tradition  also.Note: 
This  list  is  according  to  Svetambara  tradition  and  months  are 
according  to  the  Gujarati  calendar. 


No 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Kevala 


Chyavan 

Janma 

Diksha 

Jnana 

Nirvana 

Tirthankara 

Kalyana 

Kalyana 

Kalyana 

Kalyana 

Kalyanak 

ka 

ka 

ka 

a 

ka 

Jeth  Vad 

Fagan 

Fagan 

Maha 

Posh  Vad 

Rishabha 

4 

Vad  8 

Vad  8 

Vad  11 

13 

Vaisakh 

Maha  Sud  Maha  Sud  Posh  Sud 

Chaitra 

Ajitanatha 

Sud  13 

Sud  5 

8 

9 

11 

Sambhavanat 

Fagan 

Magsar 

Magasar 

Asho  Vad 

Chaitra 

ha 

Sud  8 

Sud  14 

Sud  15 

5 

Sud  5 

Abhinandan 

Vaisakh 

Maha  Sud  Maha  Sud  Posh  Sud 

Vaisakh 

natha 

Sud  4 

2 

12 

14 

Sud  8 

Shravan 

Vaisakh 

Vaisakh 

Chaitra 

Chaitra 

Sumatinatha 

Sud  2 

Sud  8 

Sud  9 

Sud  11 

Sud  9 

Posh  Vad 

Asho  Vad  Asho  Vad  Chaitra 

Chaitra 

Padmaprabha 

Sud  11 

Sud  9 

6 

12 

13 

Suparshvanat 

Shravan 

Jeth  Sud 

Jeth  Sud 

Maha 

Maha 
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ha 

Vad8 

12 

13 

Vad  6 

Vad  7 

8 

Chandraprabh  Fagan 

Magasar 

Magasar 

Maha 

Shravan 

a 

Vad5 

Vad  12 

Vad  13 

Vad  7 

Vad  7 

Maha 

Kartak 

Kartak 

Kartak 

Bhadarva 

9 

Pushpadanta 

Vad9 

Vad  5 

Vad  6 

Sud  3 

Sud  9 

Chaitra 

Posh  Vad  Posh  Vad 

Magasar 

Chaitra 

10 

Shitalanatha 

Vad6 

12 

13 

Vad  14 

Vad  2 

11 

Shreyanasanat  Vaisakh 

Maha 

Maha 

Posh  Vad  Ashadh 

ha 

Vad6 

Vad  12 

Vad  13 

Amaas 

Vad  3 

Maha 

Jeth  Sud 

Maha 

Maha  Sud  Asadh 

12  Vasupujya 

Vad  14 

Vad 

Sud  14 

9 

Amaas 

2 

Vaisakh 

Maha  Sud  Maha  Sud  Posh  Sud 

Jeth  Vad 

13 

Vimalanatha 

Sud  12 

3 

4 

6 

7 

Asadh 

Chaitra 

Chaitra 

Chaitra 

Chaitra 

14 

Anantanatha 

Vad7 

Vad  13 

Vad  14 

Vad  14 

Sud  5 

Vaisakh 

Maha  Sud  Maha  Sud  Posh  sud 

15 

Dharmanatha 

Sud  7 

3 

12 

15 

Jeth  Sud  5 

Shravan 

Vaishakh  Vaiskh 

Posh  Sud 

Vaisakh 

16 

Shantinatha 

Vad7 

Vad  13 

Vad  14 

9 

Vad  13 

Asadh 

Chaitra 

Chaitra 

Chaitra 

Chaitra 

17 

Kunthunatha 

Vad9 

Vad  14 

Vad  5 

Vad  5 

Vad  1 

18 

Aranatha 

Fagan 

Magsar 

Magsar 

Kartik 

Magsar 

Sud  2 

Sud  10 

Sud  11 

Sud  12 

Sud  10 

19 

MallTnatha 

Fagan 

Magsar 

Magsar 

Magsar 

Fagan 
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Sud  4 

Sud  11 

Sud  11 

Sud  11 

Sud  12 

20  Munisuvrata 

Shravan 

Sud  15 

Vaisakh 

Vad  8 

Fagan 

Sud  12 

Shravan 

Vad  12 

Vaisakh 

Vad  9 

21  Naminatha 

Asho  Sud 

15 

Ashadh 

Vad  8 

Jeth  Vad 

9 

Magsar 

Sud  11 

Chaitra 

Vad  10 

22  Neminatha 

Asho  Vad 

12 

Shravan 

Sud  5 

Shravan 

Sud  6 

Bhadarva 

Vad 

Amaas 

Ashadh 

Sud  8 

23  Parshvanatha 

Fagan 

Vad  4 

Magsar 

Vad  10 

Magsar 

Vad  11 

Fagan 

Vad  4 

Shravan 

Sud  7 

24  Mahavira 

Asadh 

Sud  6 

Chaitra 

Sud  13 

Kartak 

Vad  10 

Vaisakh 

Sud  10 

Asho  Vad 

Amaas 

Keys 

•  Dates  are  in  short  format.  For  example,  Kartik  Sud  2  means 
Second  day  of  Bright  half(Sud)  of  Kartik  month. 

•  s:  aeeording  to  Svetambara  tradition 

•  d:  aeeording  to  Digambara  tradition 

•  o:  aeeording  to  other  sourees 

Kalyanaka  Places  of  24  Tirthankara[ 

Kalyanaka  Bhumi  are  plaees  where  any  of  these  Kalyanaka  took 
place  in  relation  to  24  Tirthankara.  They  are  considered  places  of 
pilgrimage  by  Jains.  20  out  of  24  Tirthankaras'  Nirvana  kalyanaka  took 
place  at  Shikharji. 
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They  are  as  below: 


No 

Tirthankara 


1  Rishabha 


Keval 

Chyavan  Janma  Diksha  Nirvan 

Cyan 

Kalyana  Kalyana  Kalyana  Kalyana 

Kalyana 

ka  ka  ka  ka 

ka 

Purimtal 
( now 

Ayodhya  Prayag  or  Ashtapad 

Allahaba 


d) 

2  Ajitnath  Ayodhya 

3  Sambhavanath  Shravasti 

Abhinandansw 

4 

ami  Ayodhya 

5  Sumatinath 

6  Padmaprabha  Kausambi 

Shikharji 

7  Suparshvanath  Bhadaini,  Varanasi 

8  Chandraprabha  Chandrapur! 

Kakandi  (now  Khukhundu,  Deoria 

9  Suvidhinatha 

distriet) 

10  Sheetalnath  Bhadilpur  or  Bhadrikapuri 

1 1  Shreyansanath  Sinhpuri,  Varanasi 

12  Vasupujya  Champapuri  (now  Bhagalpur)Pd 

13  Vimalnath  Kampilya  Shikharji 
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14 

Anantnath 

Ayodhya 

15 

Dharmanath 

Ratnapuri 

16 

Shantinath 

17 

Kunthunath 

Hastinapur 

18 

Aranath 

19 

Mallinath 

Mithila 

20 

Munisuvrata 

Rajgruhi 

21 

Nami  Natha 

Mithila 

22 

Neminatha 

Sauripur  Gimar 

23 

Parshva 

Varanasi 

Shikharji 

24 

Mahavira 

Kundalagrama  (Kshatriya 

Kund)  near  Vaishali 

Rijuvalik 

Pavapuri 

a 

WHAT  IS  JAINISM? 

To  answer  this  question  one  ean  read  the  510+  pages  of  my  earlier 
book  VARDHAMAN  whieh  deals  with  Jainism.  I  named  it 
VARDHAMAN  beeause  it  meant  that  the  religion  would  be 
prosperous.  As  for  the  saint  Mahavir  ji,  I  pen  this  book  in  his  honour- 
for  all  that  me  little  knowledge  will  be  able  to  light  my  path.  One  thing 
I  must  say-  I  have  seen  many  amazing  things  during  the  penning  of 
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these  2  volumes.  I  saw  how  I  got  stuek  and  how  some  divine 
knowledge  or  thought  lighted  my  way  through  the  maze  I  did  not  or 
could  not  understand  -  leaving  me  overwhelmed  and  strengthening 
my  resolve  in  the  goodness  that  surrounds  Jains, Jain  thought  and  the 
blessings  that  the  Tirthankars  shower  upon  those  who  seek  with  pure 
heart.  Jai  Jinendra. 

I  have  taken  toe  liberty  of  borrowing  great  and  well  written  articles 
and  producing  them  ad-verbatim  with  the  fond  hope  that  this 
knowledge  will  help  people  better  understand  the  way  of  the  Jinas.  My 
apologies  for  any  mistakes  and  your  blessings  that  I  may  further  in  my 
path  as  an  adopted  jain  through  this  religion  I  worship  and  admire. 

Dr  Uday  Dokras,  Ph  D  Stockholm,  SWEDEN 


CHAPTER  II 

WHAT  IS  JAINISM? 

https://peepintoiainism.com/some  opinions  about  iain.html) 

The  word  Jain  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  word  (ftu)  Jin, 
meaning  a  Victor,  and  implies  a  conqueror  of  one’s  baser-self. 
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or  One  Who  has  attained  a  victory  over  attachments  and 
aversions.  A  true  Jain  is,  thus,  a  follower  of  Him,  who  is  above 
bias,  a  true  friend  of  all  and  the  foe  of  none. 

In  the  days  gone  by  the  saintly  adherents  of  this  religion  were 
variously  known  as  Yatis,  Vratyas,  Arhatas,  Nirgranthas  and 
Shramanas,  while  the  Greeks  and  other  foreigners  called  them 
Gymnosophists  or  the  nude  philosophers. 

Jainism  is  a  science  and  not  a  code  of  arbitrary  and  capricious 
commandments.  It  is  the  only  non-allegorical  religion,  which 
insists  upon  and  displays  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  life  and  soul.  It  was  founded  by  Omniscient 
Teachers,  a  distinction  to  which  no  other  religion  can  lay  claim. 

Jainism  is  the  only  man  made  religion  that  reduces  everything 
to  the  iron-laws  of  nature  and  agrees  with  modem  science.  It  is 
perfectly  tme  when  the  Jains  say  that  religion  originated  with 
man  and  that  the  first  Deified  man  of  every  cycle  of  time  is  the 
founder  of  Religion.  Whenever  a  Tirthankara  arises  He  re¬ 
establishes  the  Scientific  tmth  considering  the  nature  of  life 
and  these  tmths  are  collectively  termed  religion. 
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ORIGIN  ANTIQUITY  AND  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
JAINISM 

Origin:  Jainism,  as  belived  by  its  followers,  was  not  originated 
by  any  partieular  individual  in  the  same  sense  as  Christ  and 
Mohammed  orinated  Christnity  and  Mohammedanism,  and 
Budha  was  the  author  of  Budhism.  Had  any  individual 
Mahavira  or  His  predecessors  Parshwa  or,  even  Rsabha  started 
this  religion,  it  would  have  been  known  as  Mhavira  Dharma,  or 
Rsabha  Dharma.  The  religion  is  instead  name  Jain  Dharma.  In 
the  pats  there  were  infinite  twenty  four  Thirthankaras  and  in 
future  also  infinite  twenty  four  Tirthankaras  will  appear.  In  the 
present  cycle  of  time,  the  religion  preached  by  Tirthankara, 
Rsabha,  who  is  also  known  as  Adinath.  The  prevalent  view  that 
Jaininsm  was  organized  by  Mahavira,  or  even  His  predecessors 
Parshwa,  in  erroneous. 

Religion,it  should  be  known,  “  way  of  life”  which  is  not 
invented,  it  is  rediscovered  and  this  was  what  precisely  the 
tirthankaras  did.  They  explained  the  laws  of  Nature  that 
governed  the  universe,  man  his  conduct. 

LORD  RSABHA 

His  age,  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  about  His  age.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  He  flourished  very  very  far  back  in  the 
hoariest  of  hoary  antiquity-  just  a  time  than  the  first  clouds 
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formed  in  the  sky.  The  mere  faet  that  we  are  unable  to  fix  any 
date  of  His  being  does  not,  however,  entitle  us  to  assert  that  He 
was  not  a  real  person,  but  simply  a  figment  of  Jain  imagination. 
This  is  beeause  we  have  an  unimpeaehable  evidenee  of  His 
name  being  mentioned  in  the  oldest  of  known  books,  the 
Vedas. 

There  are  a  few  referenees  to  Rsabha  in  Rigveda  in  Skanda  V 
Adhyaya  5th.Shri  Rsabha  Deva  performed  sueh  hard  penance 
that  he  got  various  Riddhis  like  good  smell  of  his  body  upto  40 
kosas.  Rsabha  deva  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  Rigveda,  is 
no  other  than  the  founder  of  Jaininsm.  Shri  Vinoba  Bhave,  the 
cultural  successor  of  Gandhiji  and  agreat  scholar  of  Hinduism, 
in  a  letter  Dated  28-03-1948  written  by  him  to  the  Jain  of 
Seoni,  points  out  that: 

“Jainism  exists  from  very  ancient  times  since  its  reference  is 
found  in  the  Vedas  like  the  following  mantras  which  is 
addressed  to  Lord  Arhant  the  Jain  God  who  protects  the  vast 
world”. 

Rsabha  in  Athurveda.  This  is  not  all.  In  Athur  Veda  we  read. 

“Let  them  bring  my  couch.**  They  brought  the  couch  for  that 
Vartya..  The  Vartya  ascended  the  couch.  The  hosts  of  Gods 
were  his  attendants,  solemn  vows  his  messengers,  and  all 
creatures  his  worshipers . ” 
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Griffith  in  his  translation  of  Athurveda  (See  P.  199  Vol  II)  has 
the  following  note  on  the  legend. 

“It  is  hard  to  understand,  and  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain,  the 
idealization  and  the  grotesquely  extravagant  glorification  of 
the  Vratya  or  heretical  nomad,  who  at  one  time  appears  to  be 
Supernormal  Being  endowed,  who  the  attributes  of  an  all- 
pervading  Deity,  and  at  another  as  a  human  wanderer  in  need 
of  food  and  lodgings ” 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  name  in  the  above  quotation  but  the 
story  fits  most  beautiful  into  the  frame  work  of  the  life  of 
Rsabha  deva,  Who  was  undoubtedly  only  a  human  wanderer  at 
first  and  Who  in  eoneequenee  of  the  observanee  of  vows, 
beeame  an  all-knowing,  or  metaphorieally  the  all  pervading 
God,  and  was  then  attended  upon  by  devas  and  worshiped  by 
all  ereatures. 

Rsabha  in  Yajurved  Rsabha  is  here  regarded  as  an  unbreakable 
ship  to  eross  the  oeean  of  world  of  miseries. 

Religious  animosity  is  responsible  for  twisting  the  meanings  or 
omissions  of  many  of  these  and  other  sueh  verses  from  the 
Vedas  now  available*  words  and  phrases  sueh  as  Shishna  deva 
meaning  nude  figure  of  yogis,  (an  equivalent  of  Gymnosophist) 
the  words  whieh  have  also  been  found  noted  on  the  seals  dug  at 
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Mohanjadaro  and  Harappa,  with  actual  such  figure,  still 
abound,.  One  of  the  seals  bears  the  sign  of  bull  on  its  reverse. 

The  Vedas  now  available  are  not  original.  Shri  Daynand 
introdueed  sueh  in  them  and  brought  out  sueh  editions  as  he 
desired  them  to  be  and  not  what  actually  were.  The  Original 
Vedas  may  be  found  with  the  Brahmans  of  South  Camatiea  and 
it  is  possible  that  Rsabha’s  name  as  stated  in  the  various 
referenee  quoted  here  may  be  found.  If  so,  people  living  in 
sueh  South  Camatiea  produee  Photostat  eopies  of  the  ways 
wherein  these  referenees  are  found  and  the  same  shall  therefore 
be  of  the  next  edition  of  his  commemoration  volume. 

Rsabha  in  Hindu  Purans:- 


As  the  Name  signifies,  Puranas  are  the  old  books  reeognized 
by  the  Hindus  as  being  next  only  to  the  Vedas.  Here  and  some 
extraets  from  the  various  Puranas,  whieh  loudly  proelaim  that 
Lord  Rsabha  was  a  real  man,  who  founded  the  Jain  religion, 
and  that  Jainism  existed  in  pre-Vedie  days.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  names  of  the  father  and  mother  of  Rsabha  are  the  same  in 
the  Jain  traditional  religious  books. 

“I  shall  relate  the  family  of  Nabhi;  he  he  flourished  in  eountry 
ealled  Hima;  his  mother’s  name  was  Mam  Devi.  Rsabha  Defv 
of  the  bright  radianee  was  the  best  of  kings  and  the  aneestor  of 
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the  Ikswaku  clan.  To  Rsabha  was  born,  Bharata,  the  eldest  of 
the  hundred  sons,  and  a  great  hero.  Prompted  by  the  spirit  of 
the  word  fight,  Rsabha  Deva  gave  Hima,  which  is  in  the  South, 
to  his  son  Bharata.” 

The  Brahmanada  Purana(  Hindi)  XIV  59-61. 

Rsabha  and  the  Hindu  Trinity:  The  Hindus  have  hitherto 
believed  that  the  people  inhabiting  this  country  in  the  pre- 
Vedic  period  were  uncivilized.  Far  from  this,  for  excavation 
made  at  Mahanjadaro  and  Harappa  reveal  that  a  civilization 
several  thousand  older  than  the  Vedic  prevailed  here. 

And  while  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Puranas,  Rsabha  is  mentioned 
by  this  very  name  in  pre-Vedic  God.  Later  on,  Rsabha  came  to 
be  known  as  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Shanker. 

(i)  Rasbha  and  Shiva:  In  the  traditions  of  the  Jains  &  this 
tradition  is  upto  this  time  preserved  in  Jain  iconography*,  the 
sign  of  the  bull  is  also  declared  to  be  the  conveyance  of  Shiva. 
Again  Lord  Siva’s  abode  is  said  to  the  Kailash  Parvat,  while 
Lord  Rsabha  is  described  in  Jain  books  and  tradiotions  as 
having  performed  penance  and  secured  salvation  from  the  same 
mountain  Shiva’s  Trishul,  the  trident**,  a  symbol  of  His 
authority,  denotes  the  Ratan  Triya  the  three  jewels — Right 
faith.  Right  knowledge,  and  Right  Conduct,  which  according  to 
Lord  Rsabha’ s  teachings  constituted  the  path  to  salvation.  The 
river  Ganges  flowing  from  His  hair  signifies  the  flow  of  the 
pure  and  real  knowledge  of  the  Omniscient  Lord  Rsabha.  The 
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serpents  and  cobras  round  his  neck  show  the  high  pitch  of 
meditation  attained  by  him,  who  did  not  feel  perturbed  by  the 
reptiles,  when  they  clung  to  his  person. 


Shiv  Linga  or  Phallus  worship:  It  is  at  all  creditable  that  a  very 
large  number  of  the  people  of  this  country  may  continue  to  be 
so  simpleton  that  they  may  worship  linga  and  the  kundly,  or  the 
male  and  female  genital  organs  in  their  naked  and  unabashed 
forms?  No  sensible  man  will  believe  like  that.  But  then  what  is 
the  mystery? 

The  fact  is  that  hero  worship  and  of  the  places  sanctified  by  the 
religious  leaders,  has  been  a  very  ancient  institution  among  the 
people  of  the  world.  This  was  also  true  of  the  Jains  and  the 
Hindus.  In  India  the  practice  was  started  by  Bharat 

Chakravbarty,  the  son  of  Rsabha,  after  whom  we  call  India, 
Bharat.  He  did  it  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  revered  father 
Bhagwan  Rsabha’ s  salvation  at  the  Kailash  Mountain.  As  time 
rolled  on  this  Ksetra-puja  of  Kailash,  the  shape  of  which 
resembles  a  bell  or  phallus,  and  also  science  nudity  was  the 
mask  of  the  sainthood  of  Rsabha,  the  Kailash-Ksetra-Puja  was 
converted  into  linga-puja. 

Also  since  Rsabha  was  the  first  Yogi,  who  gained  the  pure 
condition  of  beautitude*called,  Shiva-gati,  and  was  therefore 
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known  as  S'avava(  Usabha,  in  the  Prakrit  language,  whieh  got 
eorrupted  as  Sava)-  Rsabha  eame  to  be  known  as  Siva. 

Some  seholars  believe  that  the  word  Linga  is  not  of  Sanskrit 
origin  rather  it  is  a  Tibeten  word  for  land.  Darj  e-ling,  whieh 
got  eorrupted  into  Darjeeling,  meaning  the  thunder’s  land,  is 
another  example  of  it.  This  also  eonfirms  that  the  worship  of 
the  Shiv-/mga  is  in  faet  the  }Lailash  Ksetm-Puja.  Also  people 
put  a  leaking  pot  full  of  water  over  Shiv-Linga.  This  betokens 
the  rains  whieh  eontinually  full  on  the  Kailash  mountain. 

In  the  Jain  tradition  as  well  Rsabha  had  been  prayed  as  Siva. 
Shri  Jayasen  Aeharya  pays  his  homage  to  Rsabha  as 
Siva(emanoipated  beautitude).  Like  wise  Shri  vira-Sen- 
Aeharya  quotes  some  aneient  gathas  in  Dhavala  Tika  to  define 
an  Arhant  as  Jina  or  as  One,  Who  unveils  the  hidden  and 
spiritual  seerets  of  Jina. 

Shri  Mantungji  also  starts  in  Bhaktamra  Stotra  that  none  else 
but  Rsabha  is  Shiva  in  the  following  versa: 

Epigraphical  Evidence,  Epigraphieally  the  devotees  of  both 
Rsabha  as  and  Siva  eonstrueted  their  respeetive  images,  whieh 
resemble  eaeh  other.  For  instanee  the  image  ofyogiswam  Siva 
from  Bijawad,  Cewas  Distt.  In  Madhaya  Pradesh  of  the  twelfth 
eentury  A.D.  looks  like  the  image  of  jina  -Rsabha  in  all  respeet 
exeept  the  seared  thread  and  the  ear-rings.  Likewise  the  image 
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of  Rsabha  found  at  Sadumar,  Jhansi,  bears  the  marks  of  a 
trisula  and  a  bull.  Besides  it  there  are  some  images  of  jinas 
from  South  India,  whieh  are  seulptured  in  a  stone  strueture 
made  in  the  shape  of  linga  and  kundaly  of  Shiva.  This 
areaeologieal  evidenee  also  establishes  the  Siva  in  indentieal  to 
Rsabha. 

Rsabha ’s  Nirvan  day  and  Shivratri.  Rsabha  got  Shivpad  in  the 
night  of  the  magha,  henee  Shivratri,  the  night  of  Shiva  festival 
began  to  be  eelebrated  in  the  memory  of  Rsabha’s  nirvana.  The 
famous  Vedie  book  Ishan  Samhita  also  eonfirms  the  view  that 
on  aeeount  of  Adideva  the  Vrat  or  fasting  of  Shivratri  is  to  be 
observed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Magha  In  Northern  India 
Shivratri  is  now  a  days  eelebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
later  half  of  phalgun  instead  of  magha  and  the  following  verse 
is  refrred  to  in  its  support.  But  even  this  eonfirms  Shivratri  to 
be  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  later  half  of  magha  and  not 
phalgun.  This  is  elearly  a  mistake  for  the  word  phalgun  in  the 
verse,  whieh  if  it  is  read  earefully  speaks  not  phalgun  but  prior 
to  phalgun.  Thus  we  see  that  not  only  Jains  but  even  Hindus 
unwittingly*  and  uneonseiously  eelebrate  the  nirvana  day  of 
the  first  Jain  Tirthankara  Rsabha.  In  Southern  India,  Shivaratri 
is  however,  eelebrated  in  the  later  half  of  Magha  e.g.  both  the 
days  are  identical. 

(ii)  Rsabha  and  Sankara:  Sankara  is  the  other  name  of  Siva. 
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The  Brahmin  author  of  Siva-Puran  calls  Rsabha  as  an 
incarnation  of  Sankara  which  when  translated 


Thus  there  will  be  Rsabha  incarnation  to  the  Sankara  (Siva), 
which  will  be  the  ninth  incarnation  that  will  take  place  like  the 
path  for  the  good  people,  and  as  a  patron  of  the  helpless  I 


(hi)  Rsabha  and  Brahma:  Hindu  Puranas  declare  the 
emergence  of  Brahma,  the  birth  giver,  on  the  lotus  flower  from 
the  nabhe  (  Rsabh  meaning  the  navel  of  Vishnu,  while  Jain 
books  speak  of  Rsabha,  being  the  son  of  Raja  Nabha,  His 
mother’s  name  being  Maru  Devi.  Rsabha  is  also  mentioned  as 
Brahma  in  Skanda  V  Adhya!  of  Srimad  BHagwat  Puram(  Urdu 
Hindustan  book  Depot,  Lucknow). 

Dr.  Ganga  Nath  Jha’s  conclusion  also  expresses  Rsabha  to  be 
Brahma.  According  to  him: 

“It  is  an  account  of  Rsabha  being  the  first  king  and  the  law¬ 
giver  that  He  is  regarded  as  the  Greater  of  the  world”  (English 
Jain  Gazette,  1904). 

Budhist  Scriptures:  Budh  Acharya  Shri  Arya  Deo  has  expressly 
regarded  Rsabha  as  founder  of  Jaininsm  in  Satshatra. 

Arya  Manfushri  Mulkapa  Calls  Rsabha  to  be  free  of  wordly 
possessions  and  as  saint  like  kapha  Muni  in:  380- 
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391.  According  to  the  Imperial  History  of  India  pp.  12-13. 

Manju  Shri  Mulkalpa  counts  not  only  Rsabha,  but  also  Nabhi 
and  BHarata  to  be  great  kings  of  very  ancient  age.  Aecording 
to  the  Indian  Historical  Quarterly  Calcutta,  Vol.  Ill,  page  475, 
the  famous  Budh  granth  Dhammapada  in  its  gatha  422 
mentions  Rsabha.  Budh  aeharya,  Shri  Dharam  Kirtiji  testifies 
in  Adhaya  III  of  Nyaya  Vindu  Rsabha  to  be  all-seeing  and  all¬ 
knowing  Lord  like  the  24th  Tirthankara,  *Shri  Vardhman 
Mahavira  at  follows: 

Grantha  Sahib  of  the  Sikhs:  Shri  Guru  Govind  Singhji  Maharaj 
has  also  expressly  endorsed  the  views  of  the  Vedas,  Puranas, 
and  the  Budhist  literature  by  saying  that  Vishnu  Autar  Arhant 
(Rsabha)  founded  the  Saravak  Mat  viz  Jainism.  The  word 
arhant  is  applied  to  the  Jain  Tirthankararas  and  oecurs  in  the 
Jian  mahamantra.  The  word  saravak  (which  later  on  beeame 
sarogi)  is  applied  to  lay  the  followers  of  Jainism. 

Rsabha  and  Adam:  Rsabha  also  known  as  Adinath,  and  His 
suceessors,  were  not  only  known  in  the  Vedie  and  pre-Vedie 
periods  in  India,  but  also  abroad. 

Muslim  religious  books  like  miraj  ulanbut  speak  of  Adam,  who 
according  to  the  Quran  and  the  Bible  was  the  first  and  the 
foremost  great-great-grand-father  of  the  human  race,  being  in 
India.  Jain  seriptures  speak  of  Adinath,  also  referred  to  as 
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Arhant  and  Adipurash,  literally  meaning  the  first  man  as  the 
person,  Who  in  the  early  stages  of  eivilization  taught  mankind 
about  agrieulture,  eooking,  earpentary,  smithy,  eattle-breeding, 
three  Rs.  etc.ete.  Rsabha  or  Adinath  might,  therefore,  be 
eonsidered  as  a  version  of  Adam. 

Prof.  Hajime  Nakumara  Ph.D.  Prof,  of  Sanskrit  studies  at  the 
University  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  in  an  artiele  entintled  “The  sage 
Rsabha  notieed  in  the  Chinese  versions  of  Budhists  seriptures” 
published  in  the  Voice  of  Ahimsa  of  Vol.  VII,  March-April,  57, 
writes: 

“The  stage  Rsabha,  the  first  Tirthankara  of  the  Jains  is  noted 
occasionally  in  the  Chinese  versions  of  Budhist  scriptures.  He 
is  known  even  to  the  Japanese  under  the  modified  name  of 
Rsabha,  through  the  Chinese  version.  ” 

The  learned  professor  quotes  the  first  Chapter  of  the  Chinese 
version  of  the  Sat-Shastra  by  Arya  deva,  the  Sanskrit  original 
of  which,  according  to  him,  was  lost: 

“Kapila  Uluka(Kanada)  and  Rsabha  etc.,  these  sages  are 
called  Bhagwat....  omitted.  The  disciples  of  Rsabha  recite  the 
scriptures  of  the  Nirgathas.  They  say  as  follow: 

“To  practise  self-mortification  such  as  to  expose  one ’s  self  to 
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the  five  fires,  and  to  pluck  out  one ’s  hair  and  so  on  should  be 
regarded  as  meritorious  ”(  Taisho  Tripataka  Vol.  XXX  pages 
1684). 


The  status  of  “Reshef’  or  naked  ‘Apollo-Rashef  in  Greeee  and 
Phoneeia  are  eonsidered  by  seholars  as  representing  the  Indian 
Rsabha.(Bulletin  of  the  Deeean  College  Researeh  Institute 
VoLXIVpp.  16-32  &  V.O.A.  VIII  pp.  346-350.) 

Epigraphical  evidence:  We  have  also  the  epigraphical 
evidenee,  chiefly  the  Mathura  inscriptions,  dealt  with  by  Dr. 
Further,  which  shows  that  there  are  dedications,  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  Further,  which  shows  that  there  are  dedications  and 
offerings  of  a  very  ancient  date  made  to  Rsabha  which  bear 
clear  testimony  to  His  real  personality. 

Certain  ancient  scales  from  Mahanjadaro  and  Harappa  finds 
many  also  be  referred  to  in  this  connection.  Nudity,  posture  of 
the  body  and  the  figures  engraved  on  them  as  well  as  the  actual 
readings  of  these  seals  bearing  such  words  as  “Jinayanand 
Maha  ”  and  “Rsabha  Nama  ”  revealed  that  the  first  Jain 
Tirthankara  Rsabha  was  worshipped  in  Sind  some  five 
thousand  years  ago. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  many 
objects  of  interest  were  found  in  the  excavations,  no  weapons 
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of  offence  or  defence  or  protective  ramparts  or  fortifications 
were  found  there  from  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  Jain 
culture  prevailed  in  Sind  and  the  Southern  Punjab  some  live 
thousand  years  ago.  Commenting  on  this  Shri  T.N.  Ram 
Cahndran  M.A.  F.R.A.s.  Jt.  Director-General  of  Archaeology 
in  a  brochure*  points  out: 

“The  most  monumental  products  of  the  Indus  Civilisation 
aresome  sculptures.  Thirteen  pieces  of  statutory,  including  two 
well-known  and  much  discussed  stone  statuettes  from  Harappa, 
have  so  far  come  to  light.... with  senses  controlled  by  effort, 
with  strength  and  creative  activity  restrained  metaphysiacally 
by  the  silken  thread  of  Ahimsa  and  with  physical 
features  (limbs)  completely  abandoned  to  the  rigoures  of  dim 
and  weather  in  the  pistine**and  natal***state  of  absolute 
nudity,  the  colossal  statues  of  the  Iain  Tirthankaras  and  Jain 
ascetics  such  as  of  Bahubali  at  Sravanbelgola  in  mysore,  have 
a  lesson  to  humanity  that  non-violence  is  the  only  ^panacea 
for  human  sufferings.  The  Harappan  statuette  being  exactly  in 
the  above  specified  pose,  we  may  not  be  wrong  in  identifying 
the  God  represented  as  Tirthankara  or  a  jain  ascetic  of 
accredited  fram  and  penance . 

The  chronology*  and  heirchyof  the  series  of  24  Jain 
Tirthankaras  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  date  of  Harappa 
statuette....  of  the  present  list  of  Tirthankaras,  we  know  that 
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Mahnavira  was  a  contemporary  of  Budha,  who  flourished  in 
the  6th  Century  B.C.  Parsvanatha,  the  23rd,  flourished  more 
than  hundred  years  before  Mahavira,  and  Neminatha,  the  22nd 
Tirthankara,  was  a  cousin  ofLordKrishan....so  that  even  on  a 
rough  computation  we  get  the  date  like  the  9th  century  B.  C.  for 
Neminatha...  We  have  yet  to  account  for  21  Tirthankaras  that 
preceded  Neminatha  in  a  hierarchical  order. If  we  push  back 
the  dates  proportionately  to  each  Tirthankara  we  are  led  to 
find  that  the  first  Tirthankara  Adinath,  also  called  Vrsabha 
Deva,  satnds  on  the  last  quarter  of  the  third  millinium  B.  C.  The 
statauette  under  description  has  been  assigned  by  critics  a  date 
between  2400-2000  B.C. 

There  is  even  an  old  inseription  in  the  Khandagiri  Hill  in  which 
there  is  a  mention  of  a  consecrated  statue  of  Rsabha  that  had 
been  carried  off  by  King  Nanda  Vardhana  obout  2400  years 
ago  and  and  that  was  brought  back  to  Kalinga  (  Orrissa)  by 
Kharvel  in  the  2nd  Century  B.C.  from  Patli-Putra(modem 
Patna).  This  statue  most  probably  dated  back  prior  to 
Mhavira’s  time  and  possibly  even  to  that  of  Bhagwat  Parswa 
Nath. 

Jain  traditions,  however,  assign  the  age  of  Rsabha  just  after  the 
stone  Age  or  the  beginning  of  the  Agriculture  age.  While 
Bharat  whose  name  appeared  in  the  previous  quotations  was 
the  elder  son  of  Rsabha,  his  younger  son’s  name  was  Bahubali, 
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who  also  renounced  the  world  and  attained  salvation.  A 
colossal  statue  of  about  72  feet  was  covered  and  set  up  at 
Sarvan  belgola  in  Mysore  State  in  1028  A.D.  by  the  order  of 
Chamunda  Raya,  a  minister  of  Raj mala  II,  the  King  of  Ganga 
Dynasty,  who  ruled  some  parts  of  the  Mysore  State.  This 
shows  that  as  early  as  1028A.D.  the  names  of  Shri  Bahubali 
and  his  father  lord  Rsabha  were  revered.  Images  dating  both 
earlier  and  later  have  been  excavated  from  several  places. 

Jain  Temples  and  Caves:  There  are  so  many  thousands  of  new 
temples  of  Rasbha  and  other  Tirthankaras  of  Jains  all  over 
India  that  it  is  difficult  to  mention  even  a  brief  history  of  each 
of  them.  These  temples  alone  are  sufficient  to  convince  the 
scholar  of  the  historicity  of  Lord  Rsabha  and  his  Successors. 

First  of  all  Bharata,  the  son  of  Lord  Rsabha  is  said  to  have  built 
a  very  beautiful  temple  at  Kailash.The  Jain  ministers  Tejpal 
and  Vastupal  had  erected  at  Mount  Abu  such  graceful  temples, 
which  are  one  of  the  minor  wonders  of  the  world  and  are  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  joy  for  ages  to  come.  One  of  these 
temples  contains  very  attractive  image  of  Rsabha.  Elora  caves 
temples  are  peculiar  specimen  of  Art,  where  Indra  Gumpha 
Temple  has  a  very  beautiful  image  of  Rsabha.  Chitor,  which  is 
famous  for  the  valour  of  Maharana  Paratap  and  sacrifice  of  his 
Jain  minister  Bhamashah  has  a  pillar  of  glory  80  ft.high  in  the 
memory  of  Rsabha.  The  history  and  monuments  of  Gwalior 
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fort  and  the  largest  of  them  is  a  standing  image  of  Adinath  or 
Rsabha  eome  57  ft.  high.  At  Dipamgudi  in  the  district  of 
Tanjore  in  Madras  State  there  is  a  very  old  image  of  Shri 
Rsabha  which  is  stated  to  have  been  worshipped  by  Lava  and 
Kusha  the  twin  sons  of  Shri  Ramchandra  and  Sitaji. 

The  attractive  image  at  Kashariaji  is  so  miraculous  that  any 
which  devoutly  and  faithfully 


entertained  by  a  man,  finds  it  fulfillment  in  no  time,  for  which 
not  only  Jains  but  non-Jains  also  come  from  all  parts  of  India 
for  pilgrimage. 

Thus  we  see  that  Hindus,  Brahmins  Budhists  and  Sikhs  all 
unanimously  declare  Rsabha  to  be  the  founder  of  Jainism,  a 
view  which  is  corborated  by  epigraphical  evidence. 
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After  Lord  Rsabha,  or  Adinatha:—  After  Lord  Rsabha,  or 
Adinatha  there  were  twenty  three  great  Reformers  of 
Jainism.The  names  of  the  twenty  four  Tirthankaras  and  their 
cognizance  are  as  under; 

1.  Rsabha  Deva  or  Adinatha(  Bull). 

3.  Abhinandanatha(Monkey). 

5.  Sumatinatha(Chakwa,  a  bird). 

7.  Suparshannatha(Swastika). 


9.  Suvidhinatha  or  Pushpa  Deva 
(Crocoidile). 


2.  Ajitnatha(  Elephant). 

4.  Sambhavnatha(Horse). 

6.  Padmaprabhu(Lotus). 

8.  Chandaprabha  (Crescent). 


10.  Shitalnatha 
(Kalpvrikshe). 


1 1 .  Shreyansnatha  (Gend). 


12.  Vashpujya  (He- 
Buffalo). 


13.  Vimalnatha  (Boar). 


14.  Anantnatha  (Porcupine). 
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1 5 .  Dharamnatha  (V aj ra) . 

17.  Kunthnatha  (He-Goat). 

19.  Masllinatha  (Kalash,  a  port). 
Bull). 

21.  Neminatha  (Lotus). 

23.  Parshavanatha  (Cobra). 


16.  Shantinatha  (Stag). 

18.  Aranatha  (Fish). 

20.  Muns-suvrata  (Tortoise). 

22.  Aristnemi  (Conch). 

24.  Vardhmana  Mahavira 
(Lion). 


The  Successors  of  Lord  Rsabha  did  not  preach  anything  new. 
They  simply  re-establishd  and  revived  Dharma,  which  by  lapse 
of  time  had  become  dim.  They  belong  to  the  time  when  there 
was  no  paper  to  write  on;  the  scanty  information  we  have  about 
Them  being  inherited  through  traditions  and  Their  brief  stories 
were  recorded  on  Tarpatras  much  after  the  last  one  of  them 
Viz.  Lord  Mahavira  lived. 

According  to  Dr.  Ganga  Nath  Jha  M.A.  D.Litt,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Allhabad  University: 

"Like  the  other  Tirthankaras  Bhagwan  Subhadinath(  Or 
Pushpadantaji)  ,  the  ninth  after  Bahrata  on  seeing  that  the 
people  had  lost  their  hold  upon  its  true  tents  rejuvenated  the 
Jain  religion.  Some  of  the  Brahmans,  hoever,  did  not  listen  to 
him  and  struck  out  a  different  path  for  themselves.  It  was  a 
disorted  version  of  the  four  Vedas  in  which  they  put  in 
inductions  about  animal  sacrifices  and  other  things  obnoxious 
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to  Jaininsm.  The  original  Vedas  are  said  to  be  still  known 
among  the  Brahmans  of  the  South  Carnatic.  In  these  it  is 
shown  that  true  Sacrifice  does  not  consist  in  slaughtering 
animals  but  in  an  act  in  which  self  is  the  sacrifice,  Penance-the 
Fire,  True  knowledge-the  sacrificial  gifts,  and  knowledge, 
philosophy  and  good  conduct  the  Vedic  Triad. "( English  Jain 
Gazzette,  Oct.  1 904) 

Not  the  least  signifieant  is  the  reference  in  the  yoga  Vasista 
(XV-1)  to  Jainism;  where  Rama  who  according  to  the  Jain 
tradition  flourished  in  the  times  of  Lord  himself  says: 
Transalation:- 1  am  not  Ram( object  of  worship)  ,  nor  am  I  free 
from  desires;  I  wish  to  attain,  in  mine  own  self  the  tranquility 
of  the  Jina  (  Conqueror  i.e.  Tirthankara.)  perhaps  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  Jainism  may  have  flourished  at  the  time  of  Rama, 
which  is  very  old  and  ancient  according  to  Hindu  reckoning. 

SOME  OPINIONS  ABOUT  JAIN  ANTIQUITY 

Opinions  of  some  eminent  scholars  both  Indian  and  foreign  , 
about  Jain  antiquity  also  deserve  consideration. 

The  Chakra  which  has  a  place  of  honour  on  the  white  strip  in 
the  Indian  National  Flag  and  which  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  Dharma  Chakra  of  the  top  post  of  Ashoka’s  piler  at 
Samath,  has  24  spokes.  The  fact  that  Emperor  Ashoka  had  put 
24  spokes,  neither  less  not  more  ;  is  not  merely  an  accident  but 
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it  was  wilful.  This  is  because  the  emperor  had  acquired  faith  in 
Jainism  after  his  conquest  at  Kalinga.* 


Prof. Dr. Herr  Lothar  Wendel  (Germany)  said  “  The  day  will 
come  soon,  when  all  Jain  Tirthankaras  will  be  recognised  as 
the  Torch  bearers  of  Humanity  .V.O.  A.  Vol  45  P.81 


Sixth  Chapter  of  the  fifth  books  shows: 


My  bow  to  Bhawgan  Rsbha,  who  eternally  enjoys  satisfaction 
of  self-realisation,  and  from  whom  all  hankering  has 
disappeared,  and  who  being  moved  by  pity  for  the  people, 
whose  intellect  has  long  remained  dormant  and  indifferent  to 
their  real  good  solely  under  influence  of  passion  for  earthly 
desires,  showed  the  path  of  fearlessness  and  self¬ 
illumination.  ” 

THE  JAIN  KINGS  AND  MONARCHS 

We  know  the  24  tirthankars,  but  what  about  the  great  kings 
who  were  instrumental  in  spread  of  Jainism  in  many 
Kingdoms,  inspired  by  the  words  of  the  Tirthankars.  Jain  had 
in  its  fold  not  only  great  saints  and  sage  but  also 
Kings,monarchs,and  gerarals,  a  very  brief  history  of  some  of 
these  is  given  below. 

1 .  Shrenika  Bimbsara.  Shrenika  Bimbsara  is  the  first  Indian 
Monarch  of  whom  anything  substantial  is  known*  .  When 
he  came  to  throne  of  Magadha  his  rule  extended  over  only 
a  small  state,  with  his  capital  at  Rajagrah.  But  with 
remarkable  prudence  he  sat  himself  to  extend  his  Kingdom. 
He  formed  alliances  with  his  powerful  border  Kings  of 
Koshala  and  Vajji  and  then  let  his  troops  to  absorb  the 
Kingdom  of  Anga.  With  the  annexation  of  Anga,  Magadha 
became  a  great  power  in  Northern  India*  .  So  much  so  that 
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the  King  of  distant  Gandhara  (modern  Kandhar)  sent  an 
embassy  to  Bimbsara  probably  with  the  objeet  of  invoking 
his  assistanee  against  the  threatened  advance  of  the 
Achaemonid  power  ***.  We  also  learn  from  the  Jain 
sources  that  Shrenika  Bimbsara  sent  a  contingent  of  his 
troop  to  help  a  border  King,  who  was  his  ally.  The  young 
general  who  let  this  army  was  the  Merchant-Prince 
Jambukumara,  who  after  returning  triumphantly  from  this 
campaign  ,  adopted  the  lift  of  a  Jain  monk. 

Shrenika  Bimbsara  was  a  powerful,  kind  and  just  King 
whose  reign  lasted  for  28  years  The  efficiency  of  his  Civil 
and  Military  administration  was  the  main  reason  for  the 
ascendancy  of  Mogadhan  power.  He  maintain  a  rigid 
control  over  his  officers  and  to  ascertain  the  internal  affairs 
of  his  Kingdom  he  used  to  meet  the  headmen  of  all  the 
villages 

Shremika  Bimbsara  was  a  convert  from  Budhism  to 
Jainism**.  This  conversion  was  due  to  his  Chief  Queen 
Chelna,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  King  Cetak  of 
Vaisali.  The  Literacy  and  legendry  tradition  of  Jains 
describe  him  as  putting  a  very  large  future,  Atma  and 
Parmatma  and  what  not,  and  Lord  Mahavira  replying  to 
those  questions.  The  tradition  runds  tha  the  built  many 
shrines  on  Parshnath  Hill  in  Bihar***.  Jain  believe  that 
Shrenika  Bimbsara  will  be  a  Tirthankaras  in  the  next  cycle 
of  time. 

2.  Kunika  Ajatshatru,  Kunika  Ajatshatru  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shrenika  Bimbsara  came  to  the  those  about  554  B.C.  His 
capital  was  Champapuri ,  near  Bhagalpur,  and  so  he  is 
sometimes  called  Champapuri  Naresh.  The  Chief  events  of 
his  reign  are; 

1 .  Nirvana  of  Mahavira 

2.  A  war  with  Kosala 

3.  The  conquest  of  Vaishali 

4.  The  founding  of  Patliputra  and 

5.  The  Massacre  of  the  Sakyas. 
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During  and  impetuous  he  passed  his  life  in  warfare  with  his 
neighbour  ,  but  in  his  after  life  he  beeme  disgusted  with 
worldly  pursuits  ,  and  soon  after  the  Nirvan  of  Mahavira 
took  the  vows  of  a  Jain  house-holder  from  Sudharma 
Swami,  the  surviving  the  chief  apostle  of  Mahavira. 
Thenceforth  he  utilised  his  exuberant  energy  his  inner 
soul’s  enemies  and  giving  the  throne  to  his  son  ‘  Darsaka’ 
became  a  Jain  reclse*  to  pass  his  life  in  religious 
retirement**.  He  was  agreat  monach  among  the  Sasurnagas 
ad  a  patron  of  Jains. 

3.  King  Nandavardhana-  Among  the  Nandas  who  ruled 
after  the  Sarsutnagas  King  Nandavardhana  ws  a  great 
monarch.  With  his  huge  army  he  conquered  Kalinga  and 
the  most  of  upper  India,  was  agreat  hero  who  attacked  the 
Persanl  garrisons  on  the  N.W.Frontier  of  the  British  days, 
ad  liberated  India  from  their  yoke.  He  was  also  a  patron  of 
Jainism. 

4.Samarat  Chandra  Gupta  Mauriya-  Chandra  Gupta  the 
son  of  Raja  Morar  Dass,  a  descendant  of  Manipal,  the 
fourth  sone  of  Maharaha  Uggar  Sain,  who  was  the  ruler  of 
Agroha.  Morar  Dass  married  Chandravati,  the  daughter  of 
Raja  Sham  Karan.  After  marriage  when  Chandravari  came 
to  the  house  of  Morar  Dass,  she  was  accompanied  by  a 
woman  servant,  Sundri  who  though  a  Nayan  by  caste,  was 
very  beautiful  &  well  versed  in  Sanskrit.  Rani  Chandravati 
became  the  mother  of  Chandragupta  and  about  the  same 
time  Sundri  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Unfortunately  Chandravati 
died  after  a  few  months  and  Chandragupta  was  brought  up 
by  this  women  servant. 

About  this  time  Maharaja  Maha  Padma  Nand,  the  ruling 
King  of  Magadha  attacked  Agroha  and  Rana  Morar  Dass 
was  killed  in  the  battle. 

He  also  wanted  to  kill  Chandra  Gupta  ,  but  when  Sundri 
was  asked  the  whereabouts  of  Chandra  Gupta  she  pointed 
out  to  hwe  own  son  and  thus  saved  the  minor  king. 
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When  Mahanand  saw  Sundri  he  was  enticed  with  her 
bewitching  beauty  and  taking  her  along  with  the  minor 
prince  to  the  capital  of  Magadha  forcibly  made  her  his 
Queen  .  Sundri  then  wrote  a  book  Surya  Gyam  Chalisi  in 
which  she  disclosed  all  thefacts  relating  to  the  real 
parentage  of  Chandra  Gupta.  The  young  prince  on  reading 
this  book  was  beside  himself  in  rage  and  left  the  palace  of 
Mahanand.* 

While  he  was  in  this  self-imposed  exile  the  young  Kshatiya 
swa  that  sitting  under  the  scorching  Sun  a  Brahman  with 
curses  on  his  trembling  lips  and  bleeding  hand  was 
uprooting  a  thorny  bush.  When  asked  the  reason  f  his 
action  the  man  peevishly  replied.  “Well  don’t  you  see  this 
bus  has  without  any  offence  on  my  part  tore  away  my 
garments  it  has  not  spared  one,  and’  surely  I  will  not  spare 
it.” 

The  rustic  looking  man  was  none  other  tat  te  well-known 
stateman  and  politician  ,  Chankaya,  whose  Chanakaya  Niti 
is  even  to  this  day  read  and  quoted  with  reverence  its 
deserves.  The  Nanda  ing  had  on  some  previous  occasion 
offered  a  slight  to  mother  Chandra  Gupta  would  have  long 
been  slain.  Both  of  them  thus  became  friends  and 
Chankaya**  undertook  the  onerous  duty  of  teaching  and 
training  the  young  prince. 

When  this  interprising  and  chivalorous  prince  heard  of  the 
Greek  invasion  on  the  N.W.  frontier  of  India  he  proceeded 
with  his  friend  to  the  Punjab  and  befriended  the 
Macedonian  monarch.  But  he  had  hardly  been  many  days 
in  the  Greek  camp  when  he  exchanged  hot  words  with 
Alexndar  the  Great.  From  a  Kshtrya  youth  like  Chandra 
Gupta,  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  free  Aryans.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  could  stand  the  humiliation  of 
insult  and  an  alliance  with  an  agreessor  of  his  motherland. 
The  subterfuge*  ended  and  he  set  himself  to  work  for  the 
freedom  and  unification  of  India.  Collecting  a  formidable 
forceof  the  war-like  and  predatory**  clans  a  “War  of 
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Liberation”  against  the  foreigners  began.  But  first  he 
avenged  his  father’s  death  by  overthrowing  the  Nanda  King 
of  Magadha,  and  got  from  him  huge  army.  He  then  attaeked 
the  Maeedonian  garrisons  and  eonquered  the  Punjab  and  as 
well  as  Sind.  Further  attempts  made  by  the  Greeks  under 
Seleueos  Nikator,  the  Satrap***  of  Western  Asia  ,  to 
reeover  the  Indian  ,  dominion  ended  in  a  treaty  with  the 
vietorious  Hero  of  India,  aeeording  to  whieh  the  whole  of 
Afganistan  beeame  ineorporated  into  the  empire  of 
Magadha  and  the  Greek  Satrap  also  gave  his  beautiful 
daughter;  Helena,  in  marriage  to  his  Indian  rival.**** 

With  the  end  of  the  above  campaign,  the  victor  turned  his 
armies  against  the  South  and  came  back  with  complete 
success.  Chandra  Gupta  now  became  the  first  historical 
Emperor  of  India  and  the  founder  of  the  great  Mauryan 
empire,  which  became  famous  for  the  “  Steel  frame”  of  its 
administration  and  highly  organised  civil  Services.  India 
then  became  united  and  entirely  free  from  any  foreign 
aggression. 

Chandra  Gupta  became  an  active  and  a  keen  member  of  the 
Jain  Church  when  he  accepted  as  his  spiritual  preceptor  the 
Jain  sage  Bhadrabahu,  who  predicted  a  twelve  years’ 
famine  in  Northern  India.  When  this  great  famine  occurred 
and  Bhadrabahu  with  his  large  community  of  the  Jain  sacs 
retired  to  South  India,  Chandra  Gupta  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  son  Bimbsara  and  accompanied  the  Jain  Guru.  He 
practised  austerities  at  Shravan  belagola  in  Mysore,  where 
his  name  is  still  held  in  high  esteem.  The  hill  containing  the 
foot=prints  of  his  preceptor  is  called  Chandra  agri.  With  its 
carved  and  decorated  walls  portraying  senses  from  the  life 
of  the  great  Emperor  and  performing  salakana*  Chandra 
Gupta  attained  “heaven  from  the  hill.  An  oder  of  Jain 
munis  was  also  started  in  his  sacred  memory,  which  was 
called  Chandra  Gupta  ana. 

The  fact  that  he  was  a  Digambras  Jain  can  be  further 
proved  from  the  inscription  No:  40  at  Sravanbelgola  in 
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Mysore: 

“Shree  Bhadrabahu  was  the  last  of  the  knowers  of  the 
entire  of  Tirthankara’s  instructions.  Chandra  Gupta,  whose 
renown  was  more  radiant  than  the  moon ’s  was  his  pupil.  ” 

5. Bindusara.  Bindusara  was  Samarat  Chandra  Gupta 
Maurya’s  son  and  father  of  famous  Indian  monareh 
Ashoks.  He  was  known  by  the  title  of  Amitghata  i.e.  slayer 
of  foes. 

6.  Emperor  Ashoka.  There  was  only  one  independent 
power  in  India,  the  Kingdom  of  Kalinga,  left  unconquered 
by  Chandra  Gupta.  Ashoka  completed  this  task,  but  with 
the  conquest  he  was  moved  to  passionate  remorse  at  the 
sight  of  bloodshed  and  misery  wrought  in  the  war.  He  ten 
forsook  agreession  and  preached  the  Law  of  Dharma.His 
ordinances  concerning  the  sparing  of  animal  life  and 
advocating  the  moral  precepts  agree  much  more  with  the 
ideas  of  Jainas,  as  expressed  in  their  sacred  books. he  was  , 
in  fact,  greatly  influence  by  the  human  techings  of  Jains, 
and  even  put  24  (the  number  of  Jain  God)  spokes  in  the 
Dharma  Chakra  on  the  piller. 

‘Ashoka  supported  Jainism  in  Kashmir  as  his  father 
Bimbsara  and  grand  -fater  Chandra  Gupta  had  supported 
its  throughout Magadha  Empire’* 

In  a  paper  he  has  submitted  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  Prof.  Sommer  said  that  that  one  of  the  two 
inscriptions  in  Greek  and  the  other  in  Aramaic.  A  language 
then  current  in  this  area,  which  was  at  that  time  part  of  the 
Maurya  Empire.In  content,  these  inscriptions  are  broadly  in 
agreement  with  the  famous  bilingual  inscription  (Greek  and 
Aramaic)  found  at  Shark-Quna-  the  old  city  of  Kandhar. 
This  bilingual  inscription  mentions  Ashoka’ s  title  Piyadarsi 
in  both  languages  and  say  that  due  to  the  initiative  of  the 
king  people  desisted  from  mead-eating  and  had  increased 
their  respect  for  father,  mother  and  other  elders. 
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Ashoka’s  injunctions  against  meat-eating  eonfirm  his 
leaning  towards  Jainism  rather  than  Budhism,  whieh  has 
never  been  so  partial  in  favour  of  vegetarianism. 

T.Samprati.  The  immediate  sueeessor  of  Ashoka  was 
Samprati.  With  the  true  spirit  of  a  Jain  he  wielded  to  the 
sword  to  help  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  He  expanded  the 
Maurya  Empire  beyond  the  bordersof  the  present  day  sub- 
eontinent  of  India  and  Pakistan  and  established  eentres  of 
Jain  eultures  in  the  eountries  of  Arbia  and  Persia.  He 
founded  Jain  monasteries  in  non-Aryan  eounties  and  sent 
out  Jains  sages  to  propagate  the  Dharma  there.  He  himself 
praetised  Jain  rules  in  his  after  life,  and  worked  hard  for  the 
uplifting  of  Jainism  in  various  ways*.  He  ereeted  thousand 
of  Jain  temples  throughout  his  empire. 

Salisuka,  Sampati  was  sueeeeded  Saurashtra  (Gujrat)  and 
preaehed  Jainism  far  and  wide. 

8.  Mahameghavahana  Kharvela,  In  the  modern  provinee 
of  Orissa  in  India  there  onee  ruled  Mahameghavahanas. 
Among  them  Kharvela  was  a  famous  monareh.  He  was 
bom  in  207  B.C  in  the  great  eity  of  Kalinga. 

In  the  eight  years  of  his  reign  Kharvela  invaded  Magadha.  The 
fame  of  his  valour  and  prowess  whieh  travelling  before  him 
made  the  Greek  King  Demetrius  evaeuate  Mathura  without  a 
fight,  was  eonsidered  a  remarkable  deed  of  national 
emanieipation  that  time. 

Kharvela  was  deelared  an  emperor  after  his  vietories  over 
Pushyamitra,  who  was  powerful  orthodox  monareh  on  the 
imperial  throne  of  Magadha.  From  there  he  got  rieh  trophies 
ineluding  the  statue  of  Rsabha  whieh  had  been  earned  away  by 
King  Nanda. 

From  Orissa  to  N.W.  India  and  to  Magadha  and  again  baek  to 
Orissa  in  the  same  year.  Kharvela  moved  with  rapidity.  He 
eovered  thousands  of  miles  and  maintained  his  huge  army 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  his  Kingdom.  For  his  vietories 
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he  is  called  the  Indian  Napoleon. 

Satisfied  with  the  extension  of  his  empire  he  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  welfare  of  his  soul.  On  te  Kumari  Pasvata  he 
raised  various  pillers  and  prepare  caves  for  the  Jain  ascetics  in 
its  vicinity.  He  was  known  as  the  King  of  Peace.  Prosperity  and 
Dharma.  In  the  Hathigumpha  Kharvela  is  styled  as  a  king  of 
saints. 

9. Konguni  Varma,  King  Konguni  Varma,  who  was  also  called 
Didiga,  was  the  famous  of  the  great  ruling  dynasty  of  South 
India  called  the  Gangas.  Prior  to  their  avent  in  the  south,  the 
Gangas  ruled  in  Northern  India  in  the  Gangetic  Valley  amd 
belonged  to  the  Iksavaku  race.  Something  in  the  second 
century  A.D.  they  branched  off  in  a  southerly  direction.  Didiga 
and  Madhava,  the  two  princes  of  the  Ganga  dynasty  case  to  the 
town  of  Perur  in  South  India,  where  they  met  the  Jain  Acharya 
Simhanandi. 

Both  the  brothers  bowed  before  the  great  teachers,  who  gave 
them  instructions  in  the  doctrine  os  Syadvada  and  obtain  for 
them  a  boon  from  the  goddess  Padmavati  confirmad  by  the  gift 
of  the  sword  and  the  province  of  a  Kingdom.  The  saint  also 
gave  the  brothers  the  following  advice:  “  If  you  fail  in  what 
you  promise,  if  you  descent  from  the  Jain  Shahana,  if  you  take 
the  wives  of  others,  if  you  become  addicted  to  liquors  or  flesh, 
if  you  flee  in  battle,  our  race  will  go  to  ruin.”  “  With  the  lofty 
Nandairi  as  their  fortress,  Kuvalal  as  their  capital  and  with  the 
blameless  Jina  as  their  Lord.  Victory  as  their  companion  on  the 
battle  field,  the  Jinbani  as  their  faith  and  with  were  increasing 
grentness  greatness  the  king  Didiga  and  Madhava  ruled  over 
the  earth.” 

10.  Among  the  later  Gangas  the  name  of  King  Avinita  outshines 
the  others.  He  was  the  posthumous  son  of  his  father.  Tradition 
has  it  that  while  young  ,  Avinita  once  swam  across  the  River 
Kaveri,  when  it  was  in  full  flood,  with  the  image  of  a  Jina  on 
his  head  in  all  safety.  He  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  the 
Jain  sage  Vijayanandi;  who  was  also  his  uncertain  inscription 
described  as  a  “  Prodigy  of  valour  ,  unrivalled  in  the  managing 
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of  elephants,  in  horsemanship  ,  arehery  and  as  a  prince  of 
unstinted  liberality.” 


11. Durvinita  was  the  son  of  Avinita.  He  was  a  very 
remarkable  sovereign  among  the  Gangas  and  was  a  good  Jaina. 
It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  Jain  grammarian  Pujyapada  was 
his  spiritual  Guru.  He  ruled  too  efficiently  that  his  reign  “ 
marked  a  transitions  from  a  grey  lifeless  period  to  one  that 
considerably  altered  and  the  rigid  orthodoxy  gave  way  to  a 
liberal  cosmopolitanism”.  Durvinita  was  not  only  a  great 
soldier  and  patron  of  learning  and  piety.  In  short  he  was  one  of 
the  great  South  Indian  monarch,  who  deserves  an  honoured 
place  in  Indian  history. 

12.  King  Ninimarga  I  as  the  next  hero  of  powess  and  piety. 
Undertaking  ceaseless  wars  he  defeated  the  Banas  &  the 
Rashtra  Kuta  King  Amogvarsha,  who  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Butuga,  the  Ganga  crown  prince.  Nitimarga  died  in 
870  A.D.  adopting  the  Jain  manner  of  death  Sallekhna. 

13.  .King  Butuga  was  proficient  in  the  art  of  using  the  bow 
and  arrow  and  secured  a  good  name  in  the  Chola  war.  He  was  a 
liberal  administrator  and  well-veresed  in  Jain  philosophy. 

14.  King  Marsingha  was  the  illustrious  son  of  King  Futuga, 
who  bore  several,  titles  such  as  ‘Incarnation  of  Religion’,  ‘The 
Hero  of  the  World.’ 

‘The  Lion  of  the  Gangas’  etc.  which  establish  his  great 
personality.  The  Kudhir  plates  inform  us  that  Marsimha 
delighted  in  doing  good  to  others.  He  is  praised  for  not 
coveting  the  wives  and  wealth  of  others,  for  his  aversion  in 
giving  ear  to  evil  reports,  and  for  his  solicitude  for  those  who 
sought  his  protection. 


IS.Rakkasa  Ganga  was  the  last  great  king  of  Gangavadi.  He 
devoted  his  name  in  performing  works  of  merit  and 
encouraging  the  Jain  religion.  He  was  the  patron  of  the  famous 
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Kannada  poet  Nagavarma,  who  was  a  Jain  by  belief  and  author 
of  Chandambudhi  as  well  as  Kadambari.  The  Kadambas  were 
one  of  the  aneient  rulers  of  Mysore,  who  ruled  in  the  early 
eenturies  of  the  Christian  era.  In  this  renowned  family 
flourished  King  Mragesh  Varma,  who  ruled  in  the  fifth  eentury 
A.D.  Although  his  queen  Prabhavati  was  a  ardent  devotee  of 
the  Brahmins,  yet  he  himself  followed  the  ereed  of  the 
Jinendra.  He  issued  grants  for  the  support  of  Jain  temples. 

16. .  Ravi  Varma  sueeeeded  him  and  ruled  nearly  for  half 
eentury.  His  wars  were  many  and  arduous.  In  order  to  further 
the  eause  of  Jainism  he  passed  a  law  that  the  worship  of  the 
Jinendra  should  be  perpeetually  performed  by  the  pious 
eountry-folk  and  eitizens. 

17.  Hari  Varma  sueeeeded  Ravi  Varma.  He  followed  his 
father  in  promoting  the  eause  of  the  Jain  religion. 

18.  Deva  Varma  was  the  last  prominent  ruler  among  the 
Kadambas.  He  was  also  famous  for  his  liberality  and  religious 
favour. 


19.The  Rashtra  Kuta  Monarchs.  The  Rashtra  Kuta  Kings 
were  the  greatest  monarehs  of  their  time  in  India.  They 
belonged  to  the  Chandra  Vansa  of  the  Kshtriyas.  Foreign 
seholars  was  visited  India  at  the  time  ,spoke  highly  of  the 
Rashtra  Kutas.  Sulaiman  the  Arab  wrote  of  the  ruling  prinee 
Rashtra  Kuta  of  India  in  851  A.D.: 

“Every  priee  in  India  even  in  his  own  land  paid  him  homage. 
He  was  the  owner  of  many  elephants  ad  of  great  wealth.  He 
refrained  from  wine  and  paid  troops  and  servants  regularly  .  In 
his  territory,  property  was  seeure,  theft  &  robbery  were 
unknown,  eommeree  was  eneouraged  and  foreigners  were 
treated  with  eonsideration  and  respeet.” 
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The  Rashtra  Kutas  were  brave  and  war-like  tribesmen.  Their 
Kings  made  allianee  with  the  Arabs  who  regarded  them  as 
great  friends  of  Islam.  Al-Idrise,  the  Arab  writes: 

“The  Rashtra  Kuta  territory  was  vast,  well-peopled, 
commercial  and  fertile.  The  people  lived  mostly  on  a  vegetable, 

diet,  rice,  peas,  beans  and  lentils,  being  their  daily  food. . 

These  Indians  are  naturally  inclined  to  Justice  and  in  their 
actions  never  depart  from  it.  Their  reputation  for  good  faith, 
honesty  and  fidelity  to  their  engagements  brings  strangers 
flocking  to  their  country  and  thus  adding  to  its  prosperity.  ” 

Most  of  them  followed  the  Jain  religion  and  they  diffused  the 
best  humane  and  moral  teaehing  all  round  Jainism  flourished 
under  the  patronage  of  these  glorious  Kings. 

20.  King  Dantidurga.  With  the  Rashtra  Kuta  monareh 
Dantidurga  we  see  the  ascendeney  of  Jainism  in  the  Rashtra 
Kuta  territories.  He  honoured  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  all 
Jain  history- Aeharya  Aklankadeva.  Amazing  as  it  is,  the  field 
and  period  of  work  of  both  the  heroes-one  belonging  to  the 
realm  of  state  and  the  other  to  the  spiritual  Kingdom  -was  one 
and  the  same.  Jainism  out-shone  all  else  with  the  eombind 
support  and  wisdom  of  these  two  personalities  .  In  South  India 
while  King  Dantidurga  subdued  the  powerful  chalukyas  under 
their  King  Kartavirya  Aklanka  won  a  great  victory  over  his 
religious  opponent  of  Kanchi  and  at  other  seats  of  learning. 

21.  King  Govind  III  was  a  great  soldier  and  a  prudent 
statesman.  His  people  looked  upon  him  as  the  terror  of  their 
enemies.  He  also  favoured  Jainism  ,and  Jain  Sadhus  had  a  free 
access  to  his  palace. 

22.  Amoghvarsha  I  ruled  from  815  till  877  A.D.  He  was  the 
disciple  of  the  Jain  Guru  Shri  Jinsena,  te  famouns  author  of  the 
Sanskrit  work  Adipurana. 

23.  Ganit  Sr  Sangrah,  a  great  work  on  Mathematics  was 
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written  by  the  Jain  Rishi  Mahavira  Carya  in  his  time.  A  copy  of 
this  valuable  book  in  Shalokas  with  its  English  translation  may 
be  found  in  the  Madas  University  liberary. 

As  to  King  Amoghvarsha’s  state  victory  it  may  be  said  that  he 
was  a  great  worrier,  who  offered  a  feast  to  yamaraja  on  the 
battle-field.  His  pious  meritorious  deeds  carved  for  him  the  title 
of  Atishayadhavala.  Under  his  rule  trade,  education,  literature 
and  the  social  status  of  the  people  increased.  The  great  treatises 
on  Jain  philosophy  i.e.  Dhavala  and  Jaya-Dhavala  Tikas  were 
complied  during  his  reign. 

24.  Krishna  II  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Amoghvarsha.  He 
also  was  a  devout  Jain,  and  a  brave  warrior  and  wise  monarch. 
His  preceptor  was  the  Jain  Guru  Gunabhadra  Carya,  who 
completed  his  Uttarapurana  during  his  reign.  His  court  was  a 
resort  for  Jain  scholars. 

25.  Indraraj  III  was  the  grandson  of  Krishna  II  and  succeeded 
him.  His  crowning  ceremony  took  place  on  24th  February,  915 
A.D.  He  ruled  for  five  years  and  keenly  supported  Jainism  and 
so  did  his  generals  Shrivijaya  and  Narasimha.  Despite  their 
beignJains  by  faith  they  fought  several  battles  and  over  ran  the 
whole  of  Central  India  and  Madhya  desa. 

26. The  Rattas  and  their  generals.  The  Rattas  of  Saundatti 
were  great  feudatory  lords  of  the  imperial  Rashtra  Kuttas.  They 
were  called  Mahamandaleshvaras  and  ruled  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  modem  Dharwar  and  belgaum  district  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  from  850  till  1250  A.D.  Almost  one  and 
all  of  the  mlers  of  this  princely  house  followed  the  religion  of 
Jinas*  .  They  were  brave  mlers  and  ever  sided  with  their 
monarch  in  their  military  campaigns. 

27. Merad  is  the  first  known  King  of  the  Rattas.  He  was  a 
brave  soldier  and  was  seen  always  on  the  right  hand  of  his 
master  on  the  battlefield.  Shantiverma,  Kalasena,  Kanna  Kair, 
Kartavirya,  Kalasena  II,  Laksamdeva  and  Kartavirya-Malli 
Karjuna  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  throne  of  the  Rattas.  They 
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were  all  believers  of  the  Jain  Dharma.  The  Ratta  queens  and 
prineesses  were  not  laeking  in  this  spirit,  and  some  of  them 
outshone  their  lords  in  observanee  of  the  religious  piety  All  the 
four  kinds  of  eharities  viz.  Shelter,  food,  medieine,  and 
knowledge  were  freely  distributed  from  the  pavilions  of  the 
Jina  temples  built  by  them. 

28.The  Shilahara  Kings.  The  Shilahara  Kings  of  the 
Vidyadhara  elan  of  Kshtryas  were  ruling  from  the  10th  to  the 
13th  centuary  A.D.  over  the  traet  of  eountry  whieh  falls  now 
under  the  ambit  of  modern  Belgaum  Kolhapur  distriets  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency. 


29..Gandraditya  was  a  famous  and  great  King  among  the 
Shilaharas.  He  ruled  from  1 1 10  to  1 136A.D.  He  honoured  all 
the  sects  of  his  dominion  and  to  express  his  liberal  views  he 
constructed  a  big  tank  in  which  he  built  a  shrine  for  the  idols  of 
Shri  Jinendra,  Budha  and  Shiva.  His 

son  Vijayaditya  succeeded  him.  His  valour  knew  no  bounds 
and  he  was  rightly  styled  as  the  ‘God  of  death’  to  his  enemies. 
Although  engaged  in  bloody  warfare,  he  was  always  anxious 
for  the  good  of  his  soul  as  well. 

30. Bhoja  II  next  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Shilaharas  and  was 
well-known  for  valour  and  piety.  He  rulled  between  1179  and 
1205  A.D. 

Among  the  generals  of  the  Shilaharas,  Nimbadeva,  Boppana 
and  Laksidhar  were  ardent  followers  of  Jainism. 

31. The  Chalukyan  Kings.  The  Chalukyans  were  a  ruling  line 
of  powerful  Kastriyas,  who  ruled  throughout  the  ‘Bombay 
Presedency.’  Deccam  amd  Mysore  state  during  the  15th  to  12th 
centuries  A.D.  Their  ancestors  belonged  to  the  regal  house  of 
Chandra  Vansi  Kshtriyas  of  Ayodhya,  the  central  seta  of 
Jainism.  He  made  from  hoary  antiquity.  The  chalukyas  wer 
without  doubt,  great  supporters  of  Jainism.** 
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32.Satyashraya  Pulakesin  II  succeeded  to  the  ehalukyun 
throne  in  609  A.D.  and  was  a  great  monareh  of  his  time.  He 
had  a  great  leaning  towards  Jainism.  He  made  a  grant  to  the 
beautiful  Jain  temple  at  Aihati  eonstrueted  by  Ram  Kirti,  the 
eelebrated  Jain  poet.  Pulakesin  II  exeelled  Harsha  in  the  art  of 
war  and  military  ability.  His  fame  reaehed  Khusru  II  King  of 
Persia  leading  to  an  exehange  of  gifts  and  embassies. 

33.King  Tailapa  II  of  the  western  ehalukyas  had  a  strong 
attaehment  for  the  religion  olf  Jinas.  His  queen  was  the  Rashtra 
Kutta  prinees.  He  patronised  the  great  Kanarri  poet  Ranna,  who 
wrote  Ajit  Purana  in  A.D.  993. 

34,Satyashrya  Iriva  ruled  from  A.D.  997  to  A.D.  1009.  He  is 
believed  to  be  a  followers  of  Jainism. 

35.Someshvara  I  sueeeeded  Jayasimha  III.  The  former  ruled 
from  1042  to  1068  A.D.  and  the  latter  from  1018  to  1042.  Both 
of  them  were  devout  Jains. 

36. Vikramaditya  VI  Tribhavanmala  ruled  from  1074  to 
1 126  A.D.  He  was  the  paramount  ruler  of  the  Deeean.  He 
started  an  era  after  his  name  in  eommemoration  of  his 
erowning  eeremony  of  King.  He  built  many  Jain  temples. 

37. King  Bijjala  the  Great,  Belonged  to  the  Kakaehuri  elan  of 
Kshtriyas,  who  hailed  from  the  Bundhelkand  provinee  of 
Northern  India.  In  the  I2th  eentuary  A.D.  a  braneh  of  the 
Kalaehuri  Kshtriya  eame  to  rule  ver  a  portion  of  the  Distriet  of 
Bijapur  in  the  Deeean.  The  Kalae hurts,  whieh  literally  means  “ 
the  destroyers  of  the  fleshy  bodis”  were  great  warriors  and 
eonquerors. 

Bijjala  was  the  eommander-in  Chief  of  the  Chalukyan  army, 
but  he  crusing  the  feudatory  and  provineial  rulers  under  the 
Chalukyan  King  Tailap  III,  set  himself  as  the  paramount 
monareh. 

He  was  indeed  a  great  ruler,  whose  reign  lasted  peaeefully 
from  1 156  to  1167  A.D.  he  was  a  Jain  and  took  keen  interest  in 
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safeguarding  Jainism.  Chief  among  his  generals  was 
Basudhaika  Reehimayya,  who  obtained  the  seven  fold  wealth 
of  empire  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  lion  of  Kings  who  sueeeeded 
the  emperor.  King  Bijjala  gave  him  the  beautiful  provinee  of 
Nagarkhand,  whieh  he  ruled  with  exeeeding  glory.  Like  his 
master  Bijjala,  his  efforts  for  the  propogation  of  Jainism  were 
unending. 

38. The  Hoysala  Kings  of  Doranumdra.  These  Kings  were  the 
yadava  Kshatriyas  of  Somavamsa.  In  1116  A.D.  they  expelled 
the  Chola  Kings  and  became  rulers  of  the  whole  reign  laying  in 
the  west  of  Mysore.  The  progenitor  of  the  family  was  Sala. 
Once  when  in  the  temple  of  Basantidevi  he  was  taking 
religious  instructions  from  the  Jain  Guru,  Sudatta  Vardhaman 
Munindra.  A  tiger  glaring  with  rage  came  bounding  out  of  the 
forest.  The  Jain  sage  in  order  to  test  his  bravery  handed  his  rod 
to  the  Chief  and  exclaimed  “Pay  Sala!”  meaning  “O  Sala 
strike”.  Where  upon  Sala  hit  the  tiger  and  saved  the  Guru. 

It  was  from  the  rescued  Jain  Guru’s  excamation  that  the  Chief 
assumed  the  name  ‘Poysala’  which  later  on  changed  to 
‘Hoysala’. 

Poysala  was  only  a  chieftain  when  he  approached  the  Jain 
Guffu  Sudatta  for  aid.  Sudatta  was  anxious  for  the  rebirth  of 
the  rebirth  of  the  Jain  Dharma  in  the  Deccan  and  he  set  to  work 
to  devise  ways  and  means  of  rejuvenating  the  political  life  of 
the  country.  He  was  successful!  in  creating  the  Hoysala 
Kingdom  and  once  again  after  the  Gangas,  a  Jain  state  came 
into  existence. 

39. King  Vinayaditya  was  the  first  noble  King  after  Sala 
among  them.  He  ruled  from  1047  to  1100.  A.D.  and  extended 
the  Hoysala  Kingdom  by  his  wisdom  and  prowess.  He  was  an 
ardent  followers  of  Jainism.  His  religion  preceptor  was  the  Jain 
Guru  Shanti  Sena. 

40. King  Ereyanga  succeeded  him.  He  was  also  a  great  warrior 
and  supporter  of  Jainism.  His  preceptor  was  the  celebrated 
Acharya  Gopanandi. 
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41.  Kind  Ballal  I,  the  elderest  son  of  Ereyanga  ruled  next  from 
1 102  to  1106  A.D.  The  great  debater  Charukirty  Muni  was  his 
Guru.  When  the  King  was  in  moribund*  eondition  through 
severe  illness,  he  quiekly  restored  him  to  health. 

42,  Vishnu  Vardhana  Deva  sueeeeded  Kind  Ballal.  He  was  the 
most  brilliant  monareh  of  Karnataka  and  was  the  reseuer  of  his 
eountry  from  the 


43, Cholas.Many  of  the  notable  vietories  whieh  marked  his  rule 
were  won  by  his  great  Jain  generals.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a 
firm  believer  of  Jainism,  but  he  was  eonverted  to  Vaishnavaism 
by  Ramanuj  in  1116.  Inspite  of  his  eonversion  he  eontinued  to 
honour  and  patronise  the  Jain  Gurus. 

44, His  queen  Shantladevi  was  a  devout  Jain.  An  expert  in 
singing,  instrumental  musie  and  daneing  ,  he  was  renowned  for 
her  beauty.  Her  aetivities  for  glorifying  Jainism  were  uneding 
and  she  was  styled  “a  rampart  of  the  Jain  faith”. 

45, His  son  Narasimha  was  erowned  from  the  very  day  of  his 
birth.  One  of  his  most  eapable  generals  was  the  Jain 
eommander  Hulla,  who  intense  devotion  to  the  Jain  Dharma 
was  responsible  for  the  devotion  Narasimha  showed  to  the  Jain 
religion. 

46, The  Chuhanas  and  the  other  Raj  our  Clans.  It  was  during 
the  7th  eentury  A.D.  that  the  Rajpur  Chiefs  eame  into 
prominenee.  They  were  great  warriors  ,  whose  home  was 
Rajputana.  Aeeording  to  the  legend,  eurrent  in  Rajpurana,  the 
new  raee  of  Rajputas  was  produeed  from  the  ehildren  of  fire  on 
Mount  Abu,  the  Jain  plaee  of  pilgrimage,  the  rule  the  earth  by 
the  gods,  when  the  Ksatriya  were  entirely  destroyed  by 
Parshuram.  They  ruled  for  a  long  time  and  most  of  their  earlier 
prinees  patronised  and  followed  the  religion  of  the  Jinas: 

47, King  Parithvi  Raj  I  of  Ajmer  honoured  the  Jain  Saint 
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Abhaya  deva  Maladhari.  He  receied  religious  instruetion  from 
him  and  eonstrueted  the  gold  pinnaele  of  the  Jain  temple  at 
Ranathambhora.  * 

48. King  Prothvi  Raj  II  was  also  a  patron  of  Jainism  and  a 
powerful  Kind.  He  gained  the  Chauhan  throne  through  his 
prowness  and  heroism.  He  was  pleased  to  honour  the  Jain 
Gurus  of  Bijaloya  (Mewar)  and  bestowed  the  village  of 
Morakuti  for  the  keep  of  a  Jain  temple.  He  was  sueeeeded  by 
his  uncle  Someshwara  Partapa-Lankesva,  who  was  a  great  and 
powerful  King.  Someshwara  patronised  the  Jains  and  made  a 
lift  of  the  village  Renuka  to  the  Parshwa  Nath  temple  of 
Bijoyala.  He  was  the  illustrious  fater  of  Prithvi  Raj  III  who 
fought  bravely  with  Shahabudin  Mohmmed  Ghori.* 

49. King  Ashvaraja  was  a  feudatory  lord.  He  patronised  the 
Jain  and  gave  commands  for  the  full  observance  of  Ahimsa  in 
his  Kingdom  on  certain  days  in  a  year. 

50. His  son  Alhandeva  was  also  an  ardent  lover  of  Jainism.  He 
fought  may  battle  for  his  King  Emperor  Kumarapal  and  like  his 
father  iussued  commands  for  the  stopping  of  himsa  on  the  8th, 

1 1th  and  the  14th  day  of  every  lunar  fortnight.  In  1162  A.D.  he 
made  a  grant  in  favour  of  the  temple  of  Lord  Mahavira  at 
Nadol.**  Jainism  flourished  well  under  him. 

51. King  Bhoja  ,  the  Parihar  Rajpur,  was  a  powerful  ruler  if  the 
whole  of  Northern  India,  he  honoured  the  Jain  Guru  Boppa 
Suri.  He  was  a  Sanskrit  scholar  and  a  follower  of  Jainism. 

52.  King  Kakkuka.  He  was  another  Prithihara  rular,  who  ruled 
at  Mandore(Rajputana).  He  became  famous  for  his  victories 
over  the  Kings  of  Maru,  Meda,  Valla,  Guyar  and  the  Bhillas. 

He  was  a  Sanskrit  scholar  and  followest  of  Jainism.  He  had 
built  temple  of  Jinendra.*** 

53. King  Manuja  Vakpatiry  II  the  Paramara  Rajput  conquered 
the  southern  countries  of  Karnataka,  Lata,  Kerla  and  Chola.  He 
was  himself  a  great  scholar  and  a  good  poet.  His  court  was  ever 
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thronged  with  learned  a  men  and  poets.  In  his  time  the  Jain 
seholar  were  suecessful  in  making  many  convert  to  Jainism. 

54,Solankis  ruled  over  Gujrat  from  964  to  1242  A.D.  and 
Jainism  flourished  under  them. 

55. Kumarapal  gained  the  Solanki  throne  through  his  Valour 
and  prowness.  He  became  a  paramount  monarch  by  waging 
successful  wars  with  many  important  rules  of  his  time.  The 
Shevtambra  Jain  scholar  Hem  Chandra  converted  him  to 
Jainism.  The  Jain  wielded  great  power  at  his  court. 
KumarapaTs  conversion  to  Jainism  produced  a  great  change  in 
him.  He  gave  up  flesh  food,  abstained  from  intoxicating  drink, 
refused  to  make  aggressive  wars  and  expressed  great  respect 
for  the  rights  of  his  weaker  neighbours.  Like  the  Mauryan 
Emperor  Ashkka  he  sent  religious  missions  to  the  rulers  of 
different  territories.  He  founded  21  libraries  and  had  copied 
hundred  of  old  manuscripts. 

56. The  Rathors  of  Hathundi  (Rajpurana)  were  a  ruling  clan, 
during  the  10th  centuryA.D.  King  Vidhoraj  of  these  Rathors 
was  a  Jain,  who  built  a  temple  of  Rsabha  Deva  at  Hathundi  and 
also  made  a  gift  of  land  on  it.- 
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CHAPTER  III 

Ontology  and  Epistemology  of 
Jainism 


Mahavira-  the  Revered  One  has  taught-the  truth 
(eomprehension  and  renuneiation).  For  the  sake  of 
the  splendour,  honour,  and  glory  of  this  life,  for  the 
sake  of  birth,  death,  and  final  liberation,  for  the 
removal  of  pain,  all  these  eauses  of  sin  are  at  work, 
which  are  to  be  comprehended  and  renounced  in  this 
world.  Fie  who,  in  the  world,  comprehends  and 
renounces  these  causes  of  sin,  is  called  a  reward¬ 
knowing  sage  (muni). 

AKARANGA  SUTRA.  FIRST  BOOK.  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
THE  WEAPON.  First  lesson.  Jaina  Sutras,  Part  II  (SBE22),  tr. 
by  Hermann  Jacobi,  [1884],  at  sacred-texts.com. 
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Ontology  and  Epistemology  are  probably  the  most  eomplex 
terms  that  one  might  come  across  while  studying  philosophy. 
Ontology  and  Epistemology  are  branches  of  philosophy.  Eet  us 
try  and  simplify  these  complex  topics. 

Ontology 

The  word  ontology  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  ‘ontos’ 
which  means  being  and  ‘logos’  which  means  study.  It  tries  to 
pin  point  things  around  us  that  actually  exist.  It  is  the  study  of 
the  nature  of  being  or  becoming  existence  and  their  differences 
and  similarities.  It  tries  to  answer  questions  that  begin  with 
‘What’.  The  scope  of  ontology  can  be  generalised  from 
philosophy  to  other  fields  like  medicine,  information  science  or 
even  advanced  physics.  Ontology  helps  us  to  understand 
questions  like  what  is  God,  what  is  a  disease,  what  happens 
after  death,  what  is  artificial  intelligence  etc.  The  field  is 
dedicated  towards  understanding  whether  things  exist  or  don’t 
exist.  Ontology  also  studies  how  various  existing  entities  can 
be  grouped  together  on  the  basis  of  similar  characteristics  and 
it  tries  to  find  out  those  similarities.  The  field  also  tries  to  find 
a  relation  between  the  objects  that  exist.  People  who  deal  in 
ontology  try  to  understand  why  a  particular  thing  occurs  how  it 
is  related  to  other  things. 

Epistemology 

This  is  one  of  the  core  branches  of  philosophy  which  deals 
with  the  aspect  of  procuring  knowledge.  It  is  more  concerned 
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with  the  natural  sources  and  scope  and  limits  of  knowledge. 
Epistemology  is  also  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ‘episteme’ 
meaning  knowledge  and  ‘logos’  means  study.  This  branch  of 
philosophy  aims  at  discovering  the  true  meaning  of  knowledge. 
The  branch  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

•  Nature  of  knowledge:  This  tries  to  explain  what  is 
meant  when  a  person  says  he  knows  about  something 
or  event  or  when  he  says  he  doesn’t  know  about  a 
particular  thing. 

•  Limits  of  knowledge:  through  this  researchers  try  to 
define  the  scope  of  knowledge.  They  want  to  know  if 
knowledge  is  limitless.  Can  we  know  everything  or 
there  are  certain  limitations  to  what  we  can  know. 

According  to  epistemology,  there  are  different  types  of 
knowledge. 

Empirical  knowledge  is  gained  through  prior  experience.  A 
person  states  a  fact  based  on  his  previous  experience  or 
encounters  related  to  a  particular  topic.  For  example  when  he 
says  that  fire  is  hot  or  ice  is  cold,  it  is  because  of  his  own 
experience. 

Non-  empirical  knowledge  is  based  reasoning.  When  a  person 
says  Antarctica  is  cold  he  reasons  that  by  saying  regions  near 
the  south-pole  get  less  sunlight  and  hence  they  are  cold. 
Propositional  knowledge  is  when  a  person  knows  facts  about 
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different  fields.  Individual  knowledge  is  based  on  what  one 
person  elairns  to  know.  Collective  knowledge  is  based  on  what 
a  particular  community  of  people  know.  Epistemology 
encompasses  all  these  types  of  knowledge. 

Epistemology  believes  that  knowledge  is  a  mental  state.  It 
exists  in  one’s  mind.  If  a  person  doesn’t  believe  that  a 
particular  thing  exists  then  he  cannot  be  knowledgeable  about 
it.  The  belief  has  to  be  true  and  only  then  will  it  be  considered 
as  knowledge.  It  has  to  be  factual  and  justified  by  sound 
reasoning  before  it  is  considered  as  knowledge.  Evidence  and 
reasoning  are  a  must  to  acquire  knowledge.  Eacts  based  on 
misinformation  or  just  lucky  guesses  cannot  be  construed  as 
knowledge. 

To  wrap  up  we  can  say  that  ontology  tries  to  find  out  what  is 
there  in  the  universe  and  epistemology  finds  out  ways  to  know 
what  exists  in  the  universe. 

Yoga  in  Jainism,  edited  by  Christopher  Key  Chappie 
Jainism  is  considered  as  Non-Brahmanic  or  Sramanic 
system.  It  is  a  heterodox  system  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
non-Kedic,  ascetic  and  monastic  in  character.  The  basic 
ideas  of  Jainism  are  radically  different  from  those  of  the 
so-called  traditional  and  orthodox  Brahmanism.  It  is 
quite  independent  of  the  Brdhmanical  system.  Jainism 
does  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Vedic  tradition.  It 
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is  a  system,  which  believes  in  non-theistic.  Many 
scholars  attempt  to  describe  it,  as  an  atheistic,  religion 
discussing  its  origin  and  antiquity  of  Jainism.  Jainism 
represents  an  important  branch  of  Sramanic  system  of 
ancient  India.  Jainism  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
indigenous  religions  of  India,  probably  to  be  a  pre-Medic 
religion.  It  is  mentioned  that  “Jainas  are  referred  to  in 
early  vedic  literature  by  the  name  of  Vrdtyas.  They  are 
identified  as  the  members  of  Sraniana  cultural  system, 
which  is  led  by  Jainas. 

Asceticism  is  a  lifestyle  characterizing  abstinence,  no 

sensual  pleasures,  often  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  spiritual 
goals.  Ascetics  may  withdraw  from  the  world  for  their 
practices  or  continue  to  be  part  of  their  society,  but  typically 
adopt  a  frugal  lifestyle,  characterised  by  the  renunciation  of 
material  possessions  and  physical  pleasures,  and  also  spend 
time  fasting  while  concentrating  on  the  practice  of  religion  or 
reflection  upon  spiritual  matters.  Asceticism  has  been 
historically  observed  in  many  religious  traditions, 
including  Buddhism,  Jainism,  Hinduism,  Islam,  Christianity, 
and  Judaism,  and  contemporary  practices  continue  amongst 
some  religious  followers. 

The  practitioners  of  this  philosophy  abandon  sensual  pleasures 
and  lead  an  abstinent  lifestyle,  in  the  pursuit 
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of  redemption, salvation  or  spirituality.  Aseetieism  is  seen  in 
the  aneient  theologies  as  a  journey  towards  spiritual 
transformation,  where  the  simple  is  suffieient,  the  bliss  is 
within,  the  frugal  is  plenty.  Inversely,  several  aneient  religious 
traditions,  sueh  as  Zoroastrianism,  Aneient  Egyptian 
religion,  and  the  Dionysian  Mysteries,  as  well  as  more 
modem  Left  Hand  traditions,  openly  rejeet  aseetie  practiees 
and  foeus  on  various  types  of  hedonism. 

Asceticism  in  one  of  its  most  intense  forms  can  be  found  in  one 
of  the  oldest  religions.  Jainism.  Ascetic  life  may  include 
nakedness  symbolizing  non-possession  of  even  clothes,  fasting, 
body  mortification,  penance  and  other  austerities,  in  order  to 
bum  away  past  karma  and  stop  producing  new  karma,  both  of 
which  are  believed  in  Jainism  to  be  essential  for 
reaching  siddha  and  moksha  (liberation  from  rebirths, 
salvation).  In  Jainism,  the  ultimate  goal  of  life  is  to  achieve  the 
liberation  of  soul  from  endless  cycle  of  rebirths 
(moksha  from  samsara),  which  requires  ethical  living  and 
asceticism.  Most  of  the  austerities  and  ascetic  practices  can  be 
traced  back  to  Vardhaman  Mahavira,  the  twenty-fourth 
"fordmaker"  or  Tirthankara  who  practiced  12  years  of 
asceticism  before  reaching  enlightenment. 

Six  outer  and  six  inner  practices  are  most  common,  and  oft 
repeated  in  later  Jain  texts.  Outer  austerities  include  complete 
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fasting,  eating  limited  amounts,  eating  restrieted  items, 
abstaining  from  tasty  foods,  mortifying  the  flesh  and  guarding 
the  flesh  (avoiding  anything  that  is  a  souree  of  temptation). 

Inner  austerities  inelude  expiation,  eonfession,  respeeting 
and  assisting  mendieants,  studying,  meditation  and  ignoring 
bodily  wants  in  order  to  abandon  the  body. 

The  Jain  text  of  Kalpasutra  deseribes  Mahavira's  ascetieism  in 
detail,  whose  life  is  a  souree  of  guidanee  on  most  of  the  aseetie 
praetiees  in  Jainism; 

The  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahavira  for  a  year  and  a  month  wore 
clothes;  after  that  time  he  walked  about  naked,  and  accepted 
the  alms  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  For  more  than  twelve  years 
the  ascetic  Mahivira  neglected  his  body  and  abandoned  the 
care  of  it;  he  with  equanimity  bore,  underwent,  and  suffered  all 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  occurrences  arising  from  divine 
powers,  men,  or  animals. 

—  Kalpa  Sutra  117 

Both  Mahavira  and  his  ancient  Jaina  followers  are  described  in 
Jainism  texts  as  practicing  body  mortification  and  being  abused 
by  animals  as  well  as  people,  but  never  retaliating  and  never 
initiating  harm  or  injury  (ahimsa)  to  any  other  being.  With  such 
ascetic  practices,  he  burnt  off  his  past  Karma,  gained  spiritual 
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knowledge,  and  became  a  Jina.  These  austere  practices  are  part 
of  the  monastic  path  in  Jainism.  The  practice  of  body 
mortification  is  called  kaya  klesha  in  Jainism,  and  is  found  in 
verse  9.19  of  the  Tattvartha  S'wtra  by  Umaswati,  the  most 
authoritative  oldest  surviving  Jaina  philosophical  text. 

In  Jain  monastic  practice,  the  monks  and  nuns  take  ascetic 
vows,  after  renouncing  all  relations  and  possessions.  The  vows 
include  a  complete  commitment  to  nonviolence  (Ahimsa).  They 
travel  from  city  to  city,  often  crossing  forests  and  deserts,  and 
always  barefoot.  Jain  ascetics  do  not  stay  in  a  single  place  for 
more  than  two  months  to  prevent  attachment  to  any  place. 
However,  during  the  four  months  of  monsoon  (rainy  season) 
known  as  chaturmaas,  they  stay  at  a  single  place  to  avoid 
killing  life  forms  that  thrive  during  the  rains.  Jain  monks  and 
nuns  practice  complete  celibacy.  They  do  not  touch  or  share  a 
sitting  platform  with  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  Jain  ascetics 
follow  a  strict  vegetarian  diet  without  root  vegetables.  Prof. 
Pushpendra  K.  Jain  explains: 

Clearly  enough,  to  procure  such  vegetables  and  fruits,  one  must 
pull  out  the  plant  from  the  root,  thus  destroying  the  entire  plant, 
and  with  it  all  the  other  micro  organisms  around  the  root.  Fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  plucked  only  when  ripe  and 
ready  to  fall  off,  or  ideally  after  they  have  fallen  off  the  plant. 
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In  case  they  are  plueked  from  the  plants,  only  as  mueh  as 
required  should  be  procured  and  eonsumed  without  waste. 

The  monks  of  Shvetambara  sub-tradition  within  Jainism  do 

not  eook  food,  but  solieit  alms  from 

householders.  Digambara  monks  have  only  a  single  meal  a  day. 
Neither  group  will  beg  for  food,  but  a  Jain  ascetic  may  accept  a 
meal  from  a  householder,  provided  that  the  latter  is  pure  of 
mind  and  body,  and  offers  the  food  of  his  own  volition  and  in 
the  preseribed  manner.  During  such  an  encounter,  the  monk 
remains  standing  and  eats  only  a  measured 
amount.  Fasting  (i.e.,  abstinenee  from  food  and  sometimes 
water)  is  a  routine  feature  of  Jain  aseetieism.  Fasts  last  for  a 
day  or  longer,  up  to  a  month.  Some  monks  avoid  (or  limit) 
medieine  and/or  hospitalization  out  of  disregard  for  the 
physieal  body. 

Shvetambara  monks  and  nuns  wear  only  unstitehed  white  robes 
(an  upper  and  lower  garment),  and  own  one  bowl  they  use  for 
eating  and  eolleeting  alms.  Male  Digambara  seet  monks  do  not 
wear  any  elothes,  earry  nothing  with  them  exeept  a  soft  broom 
made  of  shed  peaeoek  feathers  (pinchi)  to  gently  remove  any 
inseet  or  living  ereature  in  their  way  or  bowl,  and  they  eat  with 
their  hands.  They  sleep  on  the  floor  without  blankets,  and  sit 
on  wooden  platforms.  Other  austerities  inelude  meditation  in 
seated  or  standing  posture  near  river  banks  in  the  eold  wind,  or 
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meditation  atop  hills  and  mountains,  especially  at  noon  when 
the  sun  is  at  its  fiercest.  Such  austerities  are  undertaken 
according  to  the  physical  and  mental  limits  of  the  individual 
ascetic. 

When  death  is  imminent  from  an  advanced  age  or  terminal 
disease,  many  Jain  ascetics  take  a  final  vow 
of  Santhara  or  Sallekhana,  a  fast  to  peaceful  and  detached 
death,  by  first  reducing  intake  of  and  then  ultimately 
abandoning  all  medicines,  food,  and  water.  Scholars  state  that 
this  ascetic  practice  is  not  a  suicide,  but  a  form  of  natural  death, 
done  without  passion  or  turmoil  or  suddenness,  and  because  it 
is  done  without  active  violence  to  the  body. 

In  Jainism,  monasticism  is  encouraged  and  respected.  Rules 
for  monasticism  are  rather  strict.  A  Jain  ascetic  has  neither  a 
permanent  home  nor  any  possessions,  wandering  barefoot  from 
place  to  place  except  during  the  months  of  Chaturmas.  The 
quality  of  life  they  lead  is  difficult  because  of  the  many 
constraints  placed  on  them.  They  don't  use  a  vehicle  for 
commuting  and  always  commute  barefoot  from  one  place  to 
another,  irrespective  of  the  distance.  They  don't  possess  any 
materialistic  things  and  also  don't  use  the  basic  services  like 
that  of  a  phone,  electricity  etc.  They  don't  prepare  food  and  live 
only  on  what  people  offer  them. 
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Kundakunda,  Umasvati  and  Siddhasena  Divakara 
Jain  ontological  model, is  frequently  referred  to  as  an  identity- 
in-difference  and  a  permanence-in-ehange  view  of  reality. 
These  three  thinkers  are  the  pioneers  of  Jaina  philosophy 
whose  basic  ideas  set  the  trend  for  most  later  thinkers. 
Biographical  details  of  all  of  them  are  mixed  with  legend  and 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  they  really  wrote 
all  the  works  ascribed  to  them;  there  is  also  a  lack  of  consensus 
about  their  dates. 

Kundakunda.  If  recent  research  is  correct  in  considering  him 
to  have  belonged  to  the  second  or  third  century  AD,  then  this 
would  make  him  the  first  significant  and  independent  thinker 
of  the  post-canonical  period  whose  views  are  accepted  as 
representing  the  essence  of  Jaina  thought.  Still  others  put  his 
reign  as  between  8  be  to  44  AD.  Although  he  was  a  pioneering 
Digambara  thinker,  probably  from  South  India,  appreciation 
for  his  views  also  comes  from  the  Svetambara  sect  of  Jainism. 
He  was  also  known  as  Padmanandi.  The  name  Grdhrapiccha, 
erroneously  used  for  him  since  about  the  fourteenth  century, 
has  led  to  confusion  because  it  is  also  an  alias  for  Umasvati. 

A  total  of  eighty-four  works  on  various  themes  are  ascribed  to 
Kundakunda,  of  which  fifteen  are  extant  and  three  may  be  said 
to  be  philosophical  masterpieces,  all  written  in  the  Prakrit 
language.  These  are  the  Pancastikayasara  (Essence  of  the  Five 
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Existents),  the  Pravacanasara  (Essence  of  the  Scripture)  and 
the  Samayasara  (Essence  of  the  Doctrine). 
The  Pancastikayasara  is  an  elementary  work  dealing  with  the 
Jaina  substances  (excluding  time  because  it  does  not  occupy 
any  spatial  points)  and  the  fundamental  truths,  to  which  two 
additional  categories  are  added,  namely  the  meritorious  and 
demeritorious  acts  related  to  karma  {puny a  and  papa). 
The  Samayasara  emphasizes,  among  other  things,  two 
standpoints  mentioned  in  the  canonical  literature  which  seem  to 
have  no  relation  to  the  standard  sevenfold  standpoint 
(see  Manifoldness,  Jaina  Theory  of).  These  are  the  ‘definitive’ 
standpoint  (niscayanaya),  used  synonymously  with  the  ‘pure’ 
or  ‘transcendental’  {suddha  or paramdrtha)  standpoint,  and  the 
‘mundane’  standpoint  {vyavahdrikanaya).  It  is  an  illuminating 
work  dealing  with  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  contamination 
by  matter,  and  whether  the  soul’s  intrinsic  nature  is  in  any  way 
affected  or  changed  through  karma  bondage  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
doer  and  enjoyer  of  activities.  An  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile 
these  problems,  solutions  to  which  depend  on  the  standpoint 
from  which  one  approaches  the  issues.  The  Pravacanasara  is  an 
insightful  work  whose  three  sections  clearly  delineate  its  scope: 
knowledge,  the  objects  of  knowledge,  and  conduct.  The 
problem  of  substance,  quality  and  mode,  is  one  of  the  pivotal 
issues  in  Jaina  philosophy  and  a  few  points  are  outlined  below 
in  order  to  show  how  Kundakunda  deals  with  it.  It  forms  the 
subject  matter  of  the  second  section  of  the  Pravacanasara, 
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which  the  tenth-century  commentator  Amrtacandra  says 
Kundakunda  ‘properly  discusses’. 

The  problem  is  basically  that  of  how  change  in  the  world  may 
be  explained  given  the  permanent,  eternal  nature  of  the  two 
basic  substances  of  ultimate  reality;  this  has  obvious 
implications  for  the  essential  nature  of  the  soul.  Kundakunda 
begins  the  section  with  the  statement:  ‘The  object  of 
knowledge  is  made  up  of  substances,  which  are  said  to  be 
characterized  by  qualities,  and  with  which,  moreover,  are 
(associated)  the  modifications’  (Pravacanasara  II,  I;  trans.  A.N. 
Upadhye).  The  basic  problem  is  then  evident  when  he 
says:  ‘There  can  be  no  origination  without  destruction,  nor  is 
there  destruction  without  origination;  origination  and 
destruction  are  not  possible  in  the  absence  of  permanent 
substantiality’  (II,  8).  How  ‘origination’  and  ‘destruction’, 
which  in  fact  refer  to  change,  are  to  be  understood  is  expressed 
by  Kundakunda  in  typical  Jaina  language  in  II,  19:  ‘The 
substance  forever  retains  its  position,  its  own  nature,  as 
endowed  with  positive  and  negative  conditions  according  as  it 
is  looked  at  from  the  substantial  and  the  modificational 
viewpoints.’  This  is  further  elaborated: 

All  substances  are  nondifferent  from  the  substantial  viewpoint, 
but  again  they  are  different  from  the  modificational  view-point, 
because  of  the  individual  modification  pervading  it  for  the  time 
being.  According  to  some  modification  or  the  other  it  is  stated 
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that  a  substance  exists,  does  not  exist,  is  indescribable,  is  both 
or  otherwise. 

(II,  22-3) 

What  Kundakunda  means  by  origination  and  destruction  is 
distinctively  Jainist  and  is  clarified  later  in  the  same 
section:  ‘In  this  world,  in  which  modifications  originate  and 
pass  away  at  every  moment,  nothing  is  absolutely  produced  or 
destroyed;  what  is  the  production  of  one  modification  is  the 
destruction  of  another;  and  thus  origination  and  destruction  are 
different’  (II,  27).  The  change  that  occurs  in  matter  is 
understandable  on  the  analogy  of  objects  and  colour.  Just  as 
gold  (regarded  here  as  a  substance),  for  example,  can  have  not 
only  different  shades  of  colour  (with  colour  being  its  basic 
quality)  but  also  different  forms  (with  the  object  made  out  of 
gold  being  its  modification),  so  too  all  substances  retain  their 
substantiality  despite  the  apparent  destruction  of  their  qualities 
and  modes.  The  situation  is  more  complicated  with  the  soul 
substance.  The  problem  is  technical,  and  relates  to  two 
‘operations’  (upayogas)  ascribed  to  the  soul,  namely 
‘indeterminate  intuition’  and  ‘determinate  knowledge’;  these 
operations  are  described  as  two  qualities  (gunas)  of  the  soul. 
The  concern  is  with  the  unity  or  identity  of  the  soul  and 
involves  the  question  of  whether  the  two  upayogas  operate  in 
the  soul  simultaneously  or  in  succession,  and  if  in  succession, 
which  is  first,  and  whether  they  maintain  their  distinctness  in 
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the  state  of  omniseienee.  Kundakunda  maintains  that  they 
operate  sueeessively  at  the  mundane  level  and  simultaneously 
at  the  transeendental  level  of  omniscience.  His  view,  which  is 
also  held  by  Umasvati,  represents  the  attitude  of  the  Digambara 
sect  and  is  opposed,  for  example,  by  Siddhasena  Divakara, 
who,  in  regarding  quality  and  mode  as  synonyms,  says  that 
they  are  not  separate  operations  in  the  state  of  omniscience.  His 
view  represents  the  general  Svetambara  standpoint,  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  canonical  literature  distinguishes  only 
substance  and  quality,  without  mentioning  the  standpoint 
connected  with  the  modifications  of  a  substance. 


Umdsvdti.  He  is  famous  for  the  first  Jaina  work  written  in 
Sanskrit,  called  the  Tattvarthasutra  or  Tattvarthadhigamasutra 
(Mnemonics  on  the  Meaning  of  the  Fundamental  Principles). 
The  Jain  ontological  model  is  unique  in  the  context  of  Indian 
philosophies  in  so  far  as  it  refuses  to  agree  with  any  of  the 
absolute  ontological  positions.  It  adopts  an  intermediary 
approach,  synthesizing  the  extreme  ontological  positions  of 
absolute  identity/permanence  and  absolute  difference/change. 
Taking  into  account  all  of  the  four  above-mentioned  features  of 
reality.  Jainism,  moreover,  rejects  the  subordination  of  any  one 
of  these  aspects  of  reality  to  the  other,?  maintaining  the 
relationship  between  the  identical/permanent  and  the 
different/changing  aspects  of  reality  to  be  coordinated  .  Hence, 
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what  exists  must  be  permanent,  yet  ehanging  at  the  same  time. 
Also,  identity  as  well  as  differenee  may  be  reeognized  between 
various  aspeets  of  individual  existents  in  time.^ 

Again,  biographieal  details  are  seanty  and  both  the  seets  of 
Jainism  elaim  him  as  one  of  their  own  (with  the  Digambaras 
also  ealling  him  UmasvamT)  and  regard  his  work,  in  traditional 
Indian  manner,  as  authoritive  for  Jaina  thought.  His  dates  vary 
from  the  seeond  to  the  fifth  eenturies  ad,  with  reeent 
preferenee  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  eenturies.  Of  the  five  works 
aseribed  to  him,  the  Prasamaratiprakarana  (Treatise  on  the 
Love  for  Tranquility)  -  a  popular  work  dealing  with  ethieal 
issues  and  addressed  to  aseeties  and  householders  -  and 
the  Tattvarthasutra  are  philosophieally  important.  There  is  an 
ongoing  debate  about  whether,  as  the  Svetambaras  believe,  a 
eommentary  on  the  Tattvarthasutra  was  written  by  Umasvati 
himself,  or  whether,  as  the  Digambaras  believe,  the  first 
eommentary  on  it  is  Pujyapuda’s  fifth-eentury  Sarvarthasiddhi 
(Attainment  of  the  Meaning  of  Everything).  There  are  two 
versions  of  the  work  by  the  two  seets,  with  hardly  any 
philosophieally  signifieant  differenees. 

The  Tattvarthasutra  eontains  a  series  of  aphorisms,  divided  into 
ten  ehapters,  whieh  are  understandable  only  with  a 
eommentary.  The  value  of  the  work  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  history  of  Jaina  philosophy,  every  major 
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thinker  has  written  a  eommentary  on  it.  Until  around  the  tenth 
eentury,  the  Digambara  thinkers,  sueh  as  Akalahka  (c.  eighth 
eentury)  and  Vidyanandin  (c.  ninth  eentury),  took  eentre  stage. 
They  wrote  in  a  diffieult  style  and  hardly  any  researeh  related 
exelusively  to  their  writings  has  been  done. 

Commentators  often  took  the  opportunity  to  critieize  other 
views  and  defend  the  Jaina  standpoint.  For  example,  in  his 
eommentary  on  Umasvati’s  aphorism  on  the  means  of 
knowledge  and  the  standpoints  (Tattvarthasutra  I,  6), 
Vidyanandin  enters  into  an  interestingly  detailed  debate  with 
the  Buddhists  (even  quoting  from  Dharmaklrti’s  seventh- 
eentury  work  on  the  means  of  knowledge,  Pramanavarttika) 
regarding  the  knowledge  of  an  objeet,  namely,  whether  an 
objeet  is  eognized  as  a  whole  or  in  parts.  The  issue  is  raised  in 
the  eontext  of  the  Buddhist  view  that  an  objeet  as  a  whole  does 
not  exist,  against  which  it  is  asserted  that  a  part  of  an  object, 
which  can  be  understood  to  be  a  whole  in  itself,  cannot  then  be 
cognized,  putting  the  Buddhist  standpoint  in  jeopardy. 
Vidyanandin,  applying  the  Jaina  theory  of  standpoints,  says 
that  both  a  part  of  an  object  and  the  object  as  a  whole  are 
cognized  from  different  standpoints. 

Umdsvdti ’s  contribution  lies  in  presenting  the  basic  issues  in 
Jaina  philosophy  in  a  systematic  form,  so  much  so  that  his 
work  usually  forms  the  standard  for  Jaina  thought  as  a  whole. 
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The  ontology,  metaphysics  and  epistemology  summarized  in 
parts  §§1-2  are  based  on  his  Tattvarthasutra.  ' 

Siddhasena  Divdkara.  It  seems  eertain  that  Siddhasena  lived  in 
the  fifth  eentury  AD  and  that  he  wrote  in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit. 
He  is  generally  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the  Svetambara 
sect,  although  he  is  claimed  by  both  the  sects  of  Jainism  as  one 
of  their  own,  serving  as  the  first  Jaina  logician  for  both.  Apart 
from  the  canonical  literature,  there  seems  to  be  little  influence 
from  other  sources  in  his  writings,  despite  similarities  of  ideas 
between  him  and,  for  example,  Kundakunda.  Reference  to 
Siddhasena’s  work  on  logic,  the  Nyayavatara,  has  been  made 
in  part  §2.  His  second  most  important  work  on  philosophy. 
Proper  Understanding;  Sanskrit,  Sanmatisutra),  dealing  with 
the  seven  Jaina  standpoints,  knowledge  and  the  objects  of 
knowledge.  It  is  in  the  last  section  that  he  clearly  discusses  the 
issue  of  the  standpoints,  taking  into  consideration  the  quality  of 
a  substance,  which  according  to  him  is  not  sanctioned  by  Jaina 
scripture  as  a  separate  category. 

Siddhasena  is  also  credited  with  having  written  twenty-one 
short  compositions,  each  consisting  of  thirty-two  verses  (and 
simply  called  the  ‘thirty-twos’),  on  a  variety  of  themes, 
including  eulogies  to  MahavTra,  critiques  of  Buddhist  and 
Hindu  schools,  and  an  exposition  of  Jaina  concepts.  The  work 
on  logic  is  also  written  in  this  form. 

Share 
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ORIGIN  AND  ANTIQUITY  OF  JAINISM 


H.  H.  Wilson  as  Jainism  came  into  existence  only 
during  the  8”  or  9"  eentury  A.D.  From  all  eredible 
testimony,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
inference  that  the  Jainas  are  a  sect  of  comparatively 
recent  institution  who  eame  into  power  and  patronage 
about  the  8’'’  and  9*'  century:  they  probably  existed  before 
that  date  as  a  division  of  the  Bauddhas,  and  owed  their 
elevation  to  the  suppression  of  that  form  of  faith  to 
which  they  eontributed. 

This  is  positively  asserted  by  the  traditions  of  the  south 
in  several  instances:  the  Baudhas  of  Kanchi  were 
confuted  by  Akalanka,  a  Jain  priest,  and  thereupon 
expelled  from  the  eountry.  Vara  Pandya  of  Madura,  on 
beeoming  a  Jain,  is  said  to  have  perseeuted  the  Bauddhas, 
subjecting  them  to  personal  tortures,  and  banishing  them 
from  the  country.  There  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied, 
therefore,  that  the  total  disappearanee  of  the  Bauddhas  in 
India  proper  is  eonnected  with  the  influence  of  the  Jainas 
which  may  have  commenced  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
centuries  and  continued  till  the  twelfth”.  These  kind  of 
conflicting  views  were  presupposed  basing  on 
similarities  and  resemblance  between  some  of  the 
doetrines  and  practiees  of  Jainism  and  Buddhism.  Charles 
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Eliot  maintains:  “Many  of  their  doctrines  especially  their 
disregard  not  only  of  priests  but  of  Gods,  which  seems  to 
us  so  strange  in  any  system  which  can  be  called  a  religion, 
are  closely  analogous  to  Buddhism  and  from  one  point  of 
view  Jainism  is  a  part  of  the  Buddhist  movement.  But 
more  accurately  it  may  be  called  an  early  specialized 
form  of  the  general  movement  which  culminated  in 
Buddhism”  (cf  Gopalan,  1973:  4-5). 


'y 

H.  Jacobi  strongly  opposed  the  view  that  Jainism  is  an 
offshoot  of  Buddhism  and  he  made  correction  of  this 
view  with  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  historical  and 
traditional  records  of  the  two  traditions,  commenting  the 
fact  that  Jainism  was  an  earlier  and  independent  religion 
of  India  (Jacobi,  1946:  3-4).  In  1884,  the  antiquity  of 
Jainism  was  established  by  Jacobi  for  the  first  time  as  an 
independent  and  pre-  Buddhist  religion  on  the  basis  of 
the  available  from  the  Pali  Canon  (Bhaskar,  1972:  22). 
H.  Jacobi  says:  “In  conclusion  let  me  assert  my 
conviction  that  Jainism  is  an  original  system,  quite 
distinct  and  independent  from  all  others;  and  that  therefore 
it  is 
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of  great  importance  for  the  study  of  philosophical 
thought  and  religious  life  in  ancient  India”  (cf 
Bhattacharya,  1957;  ix).  According  to  J.P.  Jain,  Jainism 
is  one  of  the  oldest  living  religions  of  India  and  certainly 
it  is  not  an  offshoot  of  any  religion  or  in  revolt  to  any 
religion  (Shah,  1997:  41).  Hermann  Jacobi  rightly 
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believed  that  Jainism  is  not  a  mere  offshoot  of 
Buddhism.  J.  P  Jain  writes  “Dr.  Harmann  Jaeobi  and 
others  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  Jainism  was  related 
to  the  primitive  philosophy  of  India,  beeause  of  eertain 
of  its  metaphysieal  eoneeptions,  animistie  belief,  hero- 
worship  in  the  form  of  worship  as  deities  of  perfeeted 
mortals,  and  of  its  being  a  very  simple  faith,  be  it  in 
worship,  rituals  or  morals”  (Jain,  1977:  2).  Regarding 
the  origin  of  Jainism,  S.  Radhakrishna  said  “there  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  my  saying  Jainism  was  in 
existenee  long  before  the  Vedas  were  eomposed” 
(Bhattacharya,  1957:  xiv).^ 

Many  seholars  regarded  Jainism  as  reformation 
movement  of  Brdlimanism,  appealing  to  advoeate  a 
virtuous  life  and  believed  that  it  arose  as  a  reaetion 
against  the  extreme  Vedic  ritualism  of  saerifice  and 
killing  of  animals.  There  was  a  propensity  of  anti- 
ritualistie  within  the  religion  of  Brahmanism  itself  It  is 
believed  that  the  Vedic  religion  tarnished  its  original 
purity  by  the  sixth  eentury  B.C.  The  period  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fifth  eenturies  BC  was  a  turning  point  in 
the  intelleetual  and  spiritual  development  of  the  whole 
world.  In  transition  period,  many  people  felt  themselves 
adrift  soeially  and  morally.  Religious  eonfiision  also  arose 
as  divergent  streams  of  religious  thought  and  praetiee 
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came  into  contact  and  conflict.  The  killing  of  living 
animals  as  ritual  ceremonies  which  advocated  sacrifices  to 
please  God  was  one  of  the  reasons  to  instill  a  feeling  of 
revolt  and  contempt  against  such  kind  of  activities  among 
the  people  and  started  as  a  religious  movement.  The 
disapproval  of  Vedic  authority  and  revolt  against  the 
ritualistic  sacrifices  of  the  Vedic  religion  has  resulted  to  the 
emergence  of  Jainism  as  anti-theism.  The  social  outlook  of 
the  Vedic  system  was  based  on  the  caste  system.  The 
lower  communities  like  Sudra  were  not  allowed  to 
perform  religious  rites.  People  are  fed  of  such  kind  of 
social  discrimination.  This  led  to  reject  the  institutions  of 
caste  and  animal  sacrifices. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  Jainism  is  the  attainment  of  salvation  or 
moksa  bo  m  the  chain  of  birth  and  dead,  which  is  same  as 
that  of  Brahman  ism  or  Hinduism.  Jainism  believes  the 
Hindu’s  concept  of  karma  and  soul.  It  means  that  it 
follows  the  essential  principle  of  Hinduism.  The  concept 
of  the  Vedic  origin  of  Jainism  is  mainly  based  on  the 
following  assumptions.  These  assumptions  support  this 
theory  of  the  origin  of  Jainism. 

The  Sramana  thought  (the  ascetic  stream  of  culture)  was 
believed  to  be  developed  within  the  Vedic-Brdhmanic 
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tradition  and  was  a  reaction  to  sacrificial  ritualism  of  the 
Vedic  Aryans. 

The  earliest  culture  in  India  is  the  Vedic  culture. 

Jainism  and  Buddhism  are  believed  to  be  later  than  the 
earliest  Upanishads  and  some  of  the  Vedic  sutra  texts 
are  also  believed  to  be  pre-  Jinist  and  pre-Buddhist. 

Origin  of  Jainism  based  on  Pre-Vedic  background;  While 
attempting  to  point  out  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  Jainism, 
many  difficulties  have  to  be  faced  from  the  historical  point  of 
view;  since  there  was  almost  non-existent  of  factual  history  in 
ancient  times.  Though,  Jaina’s  scholar  rejected  the  above 
mentioned  concept  of  the  origin  of  Jainism,  mainly  based  on 
'edic  background.  They  believed  that  Jainism  is  to  be  a  pre- 
Kedic  tradition  of  independent  origin.  There  is  no  manipulation 
from  any  other  religious  systems.  Jt  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  oldest  and  earliest  religions  of  India.Looking  back  to  the 
archaeological  evidences,  there  is  probability  to  consider  that 
the  origin  of  Jainism  is  pre-  Medic.  “The  ruined  cities  of 
Harappa  and  Mohenjodaro  reveal  that  before  the  ludo-Aryans 
arrived  in  IndJa,  a  highly  advanced  and  mature  culture  had 
been  flourishing  in  North-West  India.  The  pre-Vedic  and  pre- 
Aryan  Harappan  culture  is  much  more  ancient  than  the  Vedic 
Aryan  culture.  The  legacy  of  the  Harappans  has  been 
acknowledged  by  several  modem  archaeologists.  It  is  now 
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accepted  that  several  elements  of  our  ancjent  thought  and 
eulture  are  of  non-Aryan  and  pre -Aryan  origin.  The  ascetic 
strand  in  Indian  culture  has  been  traeed  to  non-  Vedic  Harappan 
culture  complex. 
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CHAPTERIV 

CHAPTER  EARLY  LIFE  OF  MAHAVIRA 


The  preceding  description  of  Indian  society  in  6th 
century  B.C.  has  been  given  in  such  detail,  for  it  is  only 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  that  background  that  a  correct 
evaluation  of  the  noble  work  and  achievements  of 
Mahavira  is  really  possible.  Mahavira  was  bom  in  the 
year  599  B.C.  at  Kundagrama,  which  was  a  suburb  of 
the  flourishing  town  of  Vaisali,  about  twenty-seven 
miles  north  of  Patna.  His  father  Siddhartha  was 
apparently  the  chieftain  of  the  place  and  his  mother, 
Trisala,  was  the  sister  of  the  Vaisali  mler,  whose  name 
has  been  given  in  the  Jaina  texts  as  Cetaka.  According 
to  the  Jaina  belief,  Mahavira’s  parents  were 
worshippers  of  Parsva  and  followers  of  the  Sramanas. 

Tirthankara  Parsva: 

There  is  a  Jaina  tradition  that  Jainism  is  as  old  as  the 
human  race,  that  the  religion  shall  remain  in  existence 
till  eternity,  and  that  it  has  been  and  will  be  revealed 
again  and  again  in  the  endless  succeeding  periods  of  the 
world  by  innumerable  Tirthankaras.  In  each  of  these 
periods  there  are  twenty-four  Tirthankaras,  the  first 
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Tirthankara  of  present  age  being  Rsabha  and  the  last 
two  being  Parsva  and  Mahavira.  Historieal  researeh  in 
India  was  so  erude  and  unorganized  at  one  time  that  all 
these  Tirthankaras,  ineluding  Mahavira,  were  looked 
upon  by  the  historians  of  aneient  India  as  just  mythieal 
personages.  The  eredit  of  reeognizing  the  historieal 
existenee  of  Mahavira  goes  surprisingly  enough,  to  a 
German  seholar  in  the  field  of  Indology,  Professor 
Herman  Jaeobi,  who  made  an  English  translation  of  the 
first  i ama.  Anga:  Acaranga,  and  published  it  with  a 
masterly  introduetion  in  the  series  ealled  the  “Saered 
Books  of  the  East”  in  1884.  Aneient  historieal  researeh 
has  made  some  progress  sinee  then,  and  today  Indian 
historians  are  prepared  to  freely  reeognize  not  only  that 
Mahavira  was  a  historie  personage  but  also  that  the 
twenty-third  Tirthankara,  Parsva,  and  some  at  least  of 
his  predeeessors  had  historieal  existenee. 

Parsva  was  the  son  of  King  Asvasena  of  Benares,  who 
belonged  to  the  Iksvaku  raee  of  the  Ksatriya.  In  his 
marital  relations  he  was  eonneeted  with  the  royal  family 
of  King  Prasenajit,  whose  father  Naravarman 
designated  himself  as  the  lord  of  the  universe.  It  has  not 
been  possible  so  far  to  historieally  identify  Asvasena  of 
Benares  or  Prasenajit  and  his  father  Naravarman  of 
Kusasthala;  but  in  spite  of  that  limitation  historians 
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have  been  willing  to  aeeept  the  historieity  of  Parsva 
beeause  of  eertain  other  historical  and  geographical 
coincidences.  The  existence  of  the  great  tirtha,  the  hill 
of  Samet-Sikhara  (which  is  locally  known  as  the 
Parsvanatha  Hill),  on  the  spot  at  which  the  twenty-third 
Tirthankara  attained  his  final  liberation  {Nirvana) 
affords  a  monumental  proof  of  his  historicity.  Jaina 
literature,  of  course,  contains  numerous  references  to 
Parsva  and  records  the  facts  of  his  life,  but  even 
contemporary  Buddhist  and  other  literature  affords 
striking  evidence  about  the  existence 

of  Nirgranthas  before  the  time  of  Mahavira. 

These  Nirgranthas  or  followers  of  Parsva  were 
undoubtedly  Jaina  monks;  Mahavira  himself  was 
referred  to  as  such,  and  he  insisted  on  calling  his 
followers  by  the  same  name.  This  system  preached  by 
Parsva  must  have  been  philosophically  founded  upon 
the  same  presuppositions  that  mark  the  present-day 
Jaina  Siddhanta,  but  it  is  presumable  that  it  did  not 
quite  offer  the  same  pattern  of  ethical  conduct  or  moral 
discipline.  First,  the  religion  of  Parsva  laid  down  only 
four  vows  (chaturiam)  for  the  observance  of  his 
followers:  ahinsa  (non-killing);  sunirij  (truthful 
speech),  astay  (non-stealing),  and  aprigreh  (renouncing 
of  all  illusory  objects)  ;  while  Mahavira  specified,  and 
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present  day  Jainism  reeognizes,  five  great  vows,  the 
vow  of  ehastity  being  given  the  same  status  as  the  vow 
oiahimsa.  Jacobi  is  of  the  opinion  that  ’’the 
augmentation  in  the  text  presupposes  a  decay  of  the 
morals  of  the  monastic  order  to  have  occurred  between 
Parsva  and  Mahavira.”  It  was  possibly  a  reflection  in 
the  domain  of  social  ethics  of  the  newly  growing  ideas 
of  sanctity  of  property  which  marked  the  rise  of 
economic  capitalism  in  Indian  society.  Secondly, 
although  it  is  clear  that  Parsva’s  sanha  as  well  as 
Mahavira’ s  comprehended  the  monk  and  the  nun,  and 
the  layman  and  the  laywoman,  the  type  of  distinction 
between  an  ordinary  layman  (shravak)  and  a  layman 
who  took  a  special  type  of  diksha  and  undertook  to 
observe  the  twelve  lay  vows  (shramano  pasak),  which 
undoubtedly  formed  a  peculiar  feature  of 
Mahavira’ s  sangha,  did  not  seem  to  characterize 
Parsva’s  sangha  at  all.  The  difference  between 
a  sravak  and  sramano  pasek  in 

Mahavira,  sangha  consisted  presumably  in  this,  that 
a  Sravaka  took  no  definite  vows  but  merely  expressed 
sympathy  and  his  faith  as  a  Jaina  while 
a  Sramanopasaka  took  definite  vows:  Mahavira  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  five  great  vows  which  laid 
down  the  practice  of  right  conduct  for  the  ascetic,  and 
the  five  lesser  vows  which  indicated  the  rules  of 
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discipline  for  the  layman  and  were  reinforeed  by  seven 
more  lay  vows  under  whieh  the  layman  imposed  on 
himself  voluntary  limitations  regarding  the  areas  of  his 
desires,  his  travel,  the  things  of  his  daily  use,  the 
performanee  of  meditation  every  day  and  every  month, 
and  the  giving  of  alms  to  the  aseetie.  There  is  an 
oeeasional  mention  of  the  twelve  vows  of 
the  sravaka  in  Parsva’s  sangha  also,  but  that  appears  to 
be  no  more  than  a  eonventional  way  of  writing  for  it  is 
obvious  that  there  eould  not  be  twelve-there  eould  be  at 
best  only  eleven-vows  of  Varswa' s  smvakas.  What  is 
signifieant  is  that  Parsva’s  sravakas.  What  is  signifieant 
is  that  Parsva’s  system  is  invariably  spoken  of 
as  catuyram  in  the  Buddhist  and  the  Jaina  texts,  and 
sueh  invariable  use  of  the  term  does  not  warrant  the 
type  of  distinetion  whieh  Mahavira  felt  impelled  to 
draw  between  the  great  and  the  lesser  vows. 

The  Jaina  Idea  of  Biography: 

It  is  amazing  that  historieal  seholars  should  have  ever 
been  inelined  to  doubt  the  existenee  of  Mahavira.  Jaina 
literature,  partieularly  Jaina  eanonieal  literature,  whieh 
is  avowedly  older  than  the  elassieal  Sanskrit  literature 
and  whieh  vies  in  its  antiquity  with  the  oldest  books  of 
the  northern  Buddhists,  is  replete  with  the  faets  of 
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Mahavira’s  life.  Jacobi  is  of  the  view  that  European 
scholars  were  confounded  by  the  similarities  between 
Buddhism  and  Jainism  and  between  Buddha’s  and 
Mahavira’s  life  and  that  they  came  to  this  conclusion 
due  to  their  lack  of  study  on  the  subject.  The  numerous 
names  and  appellations  by  which  these  two  prophets 
were  called  Jina,  Arhat,  Mahavira,  Sugatta,  Sarvajna, 
Tathagata,  Siddha,  Buddha,  Sambuddha,  Parinivrtta, 
Mukta,  etc.,  and  the  fact  that  both  of  them  were  given 
the  same  titles  and  epithets  further  confused  historical 
scholars.  But,  Jacobi  has  stated,  with  the  exception  of 
Jina  and  perhaps  Sramana,  which  were  quite  commonly 
used  by  both  the  sects,  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jainas 
made  a  preferential  selection  of  certain  titles  only. 
Thus,  Buddha,  Tathagata,  Sugata  and  Sambuddha  are 
common  titles  of  Sakyamuni  and  are  only  occasionally 
used  as  epithets  of  Mahavira.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mahavira  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Jaina  Agama  as 
Vardhamana,  Because  of  the  ‘increase  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  popularity  of  his  parents  ever  since  the 
moment  he  had  been  begotten’,  still  more  often  as 
Jnatrputra.  The  Buddhist  texts  refer  to  him  as  Nataputta, 
and  it  was  not  until  quite  late  that  Jacobi  identified  the 
term  Nataputta  to  be  a  variation  of  Janatrputra.  He  is 
also  called  Vira,  Ativira,  Sanmati  and  by  a  host  of  other 
names  in  the  later  literature  of  the  Jainas. 
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These  names  are  elearly  qualitative  names,  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  meant  to  draw  attention  to  eertain  qualities 
possessed  by  Mahavira;  and  they  are  all  indieative  of  a 
distinct  point  of  view  which  underlay  the  Jaina  idea  of 
biography.  The  Jaina  viewpoint  while  writing  a 
biography  is  not  that  of  the  usual  historical  biographer. 
The  Jaina  interest  is  not  diffused  over  the  whole  range 
of  the  subject’s  activities;  it  is  all  centered  at  one  point, 
and  that  point  is  the  attainment  by  his  subject  of 
salvation.  The  Jaina  biographer  writes  about  other 
things  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  to  do  with  the 
attainment  of  his  ultimate  object.  Interest  would  be 
spread  over  the  whole  wide  field  of  activity  when  a 
biography  like  that  of  Rama  or  Krishna,  is  written  with 
a  view  to  help  the  codification  of  the  principles 
oidharma.  The  Brahmanic  view,  which  was  based  on  a 
desire  for  success  in  the  world  as  well  as  the  next  and 
which  linked  up,  in  the  significant  phrase  of  Sir  S. 
Radha-Krishna,  “the  realm  of  desires  with  the 
prospective  of  the  eternal’,  thought  in  terms  of 
the  purusharth  or  human  values-  Dharma,  artha, 
kama,  and  moksa-  and  considered  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  life  as 
worthwhile  as  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  moksa.  But 
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to  the  Jaina  there  is  no  sueh  thing  as  a  real  enjoyment 
of  material  things. 

The  Jaina  siddhanta  is  based  upon  the  presupposition 
that  the  whole  universe  ean  be  elassified  into  one  or 
other  of  the  two  everlasting,  uncreated,  coexisting  but 
independent  categories,  the  jiva  and  the  ajiva',  and  the 
Jaina  metaphysics  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Jiva  (which  corresponds  in  general  to  the  atman  of 
the  other  schools  of  Indian  thought)  not  only  exists  but 
that  it  also  acts  and  is  acted  upon.  The  intrinsic  nature 
of  the  Jiva  is  one  of  perfection  and  is  characterized  by 
infinite  intelligence  (anantgyan),  infinite  perception 
{anantdarshan),  infinite  peace  (anantsukh),  and  infinite 
power  (anantveeriya) .  During  the  period  of  the  union, 
however,  of  the  Jiva  with  matter  which 
constitutes  samsara,  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Jiva’s  qualities  are  obscured,  although  not  destroyed, 
and  “the  exterior  semblance  of  the  Jiva  belies  its  innate 
glory’;  and  from  this  obscuration  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
each  individual  soul  to  free  itself.  Man’s  personality  in 
this  view  consists  of  two  elements,  the  spiritual  and  the 
material;  and  according  to  Jainism,  the  object  of  life  is 
so  to  subdue  the  latter  as  to  completely  sake  off  its 
malignant  influence  and  thereby  enable  the  Jiva  to  all 
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its  inherent  excellencies  in  their  fullness.  A  man’s 
action  in  life  may  be  of  two  kinds,  that  which 
maintains,  or  even  strengthens,  the  bond  of  union 
between  Jiva  and  the  matter,  and  thus-whether  it  brings 
pleasure  or  pain  to  the  doer-effectually  keeps  the  Jiva  in 
a  state  of  bondage,  and  that  which  tends  to  cut  asunder 
the  union  between  Jiva  and  matter  and  thus  helps  the 
Jiva  to  attain  its  freedom  and  ultimately  perfection.  The 
first  kind  of  action,  and  its  is  just  this  action  which  is 
germane  to  what  we  call  worldly  achievements,  is  from 
a  spiritual  point  of  view  undeserving  of  very  much 
attention;  and  so  the  Jaina  biographer,  whose  main 
interest  is  centered  on  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate, 
has  been  on  the  whole  inclined  to  omit  it  from  his 
analysis.  It  is  only  the  spiritual  activity  of  the  individual 
about  which  he  has  written. 

Mahavira’s  Biographies: 

Thus,  there  is  no  dearth  of  biographical  material  for 
Mahavira,  who  holds  the  honored  position  of  being  the 
twenty-fourth  and  last  in  the  galaxy  of  Tirthankaras  of 
the  present  age  and  who  is  also  the  ruling  personality  of 
the  present  patriarchate;  but  this  material  is  primarily 
and  essentially  concerned  with  the  details  of  the 
spiritual  activities  of  Mahavira.  Of  the  purely  material 
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side  of  his  life,  the  details  provided  are  not  many  and 
not  suffieiently  lueid  or  specifie. 

Jaeobi  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  book 
{Shrutskandh)  of  the  Acarangasutra  and  of 
the  Sutrakrtanga  sutra  may  be  reekoned  among  the 
most  aneient  parts  of  the  Jaina  siddhanta.  Their  style 
and  meter  prove  the  eorreetness  of  this  opinion. 

The  date  of  these  Sutras  would  be  somewhere  between 
the  Pah  literature  and  the  eomposition  of 
the  Lalitavistara,  and  has  been  worried  out  by  Jacobi  to 
be  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  It  is  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Acaranga  that  the  outlines  of  Mahavira’s  life  appear 
for  the  first  time,  but  these  outlines  have  been  drawn  in 
a  rather  rough  and  limited  way.  There  is  no  mention 
here  of  early  or  householder’s  life  at  all;  the  story 
begins  with  Mahavira’s  ‘entry  into  the  order’  and  goes 
on  to  the  narration  of  his  daily  habits  of  life  as  a  monk 
and  the  numerous  penance’s  he  went  through.  The 
second  book  of  the  Acranga,  which  obviously  is  a  later 
composition  and  which  does  not  even  fit  in  with  the 
scheme  of  writing  adopted  in  the  first  book,  refers 
possibly,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  first  part  of  the  3rd 
century  B.C.  when  the  whole  canon  was  brought 
together  under  the  patriarchate  of  Sthulibhadra;  and  in 
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this  book  we  can  obtain  the  first  glimpse  of  the  detailed 
account  of  Mahavira’s  birth  and  early  life.  Certain 
specific  details  mentioned  here,  like  the  change  of 
embryo,  the  periodic  attendance  upon  Mahavira  of  the 
four  orders  of  Bhavanapati,  Vyantara,  Jyotiska  and 
Vaimanika  gods  and  goddesses,  the  enunciation  of  the 
five  great  vows,  etc.  were  described  more  elaborately 
and  certainly  with  an  element  of  exaggeration  by  later 
writers  on  the  life -history  of  Mahavira. 

The  Kalpasutra,  written  and  composed  by  Bhandrabahu 
I,  is  elaborated  upon  these  details  with  poetic  imagery 
and  in  picturesque  style  and  further  added  to  them  the 
new  element  of  the  fourteen  dreams  according 
io  Svetamber  and  16  according  io  Digambara  SQCi-ihQ 
dreams  of  (1)  an  elephant;  (2)  a  land;  (3)  a  lion;  (4)  the 
anointing  of  the  Goddess  Sri;  (5)  a  garland;  (6)  the 
moon;  (7)  the  Sun;  (8)  a  flag;  (9)  a  vase;  (10)  a  lotus 
lake;  (11)  the  ocean;  (12)a  celestial  abode;  (13)  a  heap 
of  jewels;  and  (14)  a  flame  which  a  Tirthankara’s 
mother  was  believed  to  have  seen.  The  final  forms  of 
Mahavira’s  life  was  attained  in  the  Avasyaka-Niryukti 
of  Bhadrabahu  II,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  5th 
century  A.D.  and  in  an  anonymously  written 
commentary  on  it  added  some  time  in  the  6th  or  7th 
century  A.D.  These  books,  however,  represent  the 
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Svetambara  version  of  Mahavira’s  life.  At  the  hands  of 
the  Digambara  aearyas  a  somewhat  different  version 
was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  pumchriya  written  by 
Vimala,  whose  date  may  be  somewhere  between  the  1st 
and  3rd  eentury  A.D.,  fist  in  the  Padmapurana,  whieh 
may  be  aseribed  to  the  8th  eentury  A.D.  and  later  on  by 
others  in  various  Puananas.  The  Digambara  version 
gave  the  facts  of  life  with  the  usual  and  in  certain  ways 
with  more  than  usual  embellishment,  but  it  differed 
from  the  prevailing  Svetambara  version  in  one  or  two 
major  details. 

Parentage  and  Birth: 

The  first  difference  between  the  Svetambara  and 
Digambara  version  relates  to  the  fact  of  Mahavira’s 
birth.  Both  versions  agree  that  Mahavira  was  the  son  of 
Siddharatha  and  Trisala,  that  he  belonged  to  a  clan  of 
the  Ksatriyas  called  Jnatrkas  (known  as  Natikas  in  the 
Buddhist  works),  and  that  he  was  a  Kasyapa  by  gotm. 
But  the  Svetambara  version  speaks  of  a  transfer  of 
embryo;  the  Acaranga  says- 

“Here,  forsooth,  in  the  continent  of  Jambudvipa  in 
Bharatavarsa,  in  the  southern  part  of  it,  in  the 
Brahamanical  part  of  the  place  Kundapura,  he  took  the 
form  of  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of  Devananda,  of  the 
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Jalandhrayana  gotra,  wife  of  the  Brahmana 

Rsabhadatta,  of  the  gotra  of  Kodala .  “Then  in  the 

third  month  of  the  rainy  season,  the  fifth  fortnight,  the 
dark  (fortnight)  of  Asvina,  on  its  thirteenth  day,  while 
the  moon  was  in  eonjunction  with  Uttaraphalguni,  after 
the  laps  of  eighty-two  days,  on  the  eighty-third  day 
eurrent,  the  compassionate  god  (Indra)  reflecting  on 
what  was  the  established  custom  (with  regard  to  the 
birth  of  the  Tirthankaras),  removed  the  embryo  from 
the  southern  Brahmanical  part  of  the  place  Kundapura 
to  the  northern  Ksatriya  part  of  the  same  place, 
rejecting  the  unclean  matter,  lodged  the  fetus  in  the 
womb  of  Trisala  of  the  Vasistha  gotra,  wife  of  the 
Ksatriya  Siddhartha,  of  the  Kasyapa  gotra,  of  the  clan 
of  Jnatrs,  and  lodged  the  fetus  of  the  Ksatriyani  Trisala 
in  the  womb  of  Devananda,  of  the  Jalandhrayana 
gotra . ” 

ThQ  Digambara  account  rejects  this  legend  as  ‘absurd’, 
but  the  Svetambaras  strongly  uphold  its  truth.  As  the 
legend  is  found  in  the  Acamnga,  the  Kalpasutra,  and 
many  other  books  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  very 
old;  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  why  it  was  invented  and 
given  such  currency.  There  are,  however,  in 
the  Bhagavati-another  sutra  in  the  Svetambara  canon, 
two  references  that  would  throw  further  light  on  the 
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question  and  would  possibly  help  us  in  finding  a 
solution.  In  Sataka  V  Uddesa  IV,  in  reply  to  a  question 
regarding  the  possibility  and  the  proeedure  of  the 
ehange  of  embryo,  Mahavira  deelared  that  a  ehange  of 
embryo  was  quite  possible  and  stated  his  position 
regarding  the  proeedure  by  whieh  the  ehange  might 
take  plaee,  but  significantly  omitted  to  mention- 
although  it  would  have  been  quite  proper  for  him  in  that 
context  to  do  so-  the  change  of  his  own  embryo.  Again, 
in  Sataka  IX,  Uddesa  XXXIII,  there  is  reference  to  the 
visit  to  Mahavira’ s  camp  of  the  Brhmana  Rsabhadatta 
and  his  wife  Devananda.  On  the  sight  of  Mahavira, 
Devananda  had  a  sudden  maternal  emotion  and  milk 
started  coming  out  of  her  breast.  Asked  by  his  chief 
disciple  Gautama  to  explain  the  reason  of  this  unusual 
occurrence,  Mahavira  plainly  stated  that  Devananda 
was  his  mother.  He  made  no  mention  whatever  of 
Trisala  or  of  the  episode  of  the  change  of  embryo. 

These  two  references  are  pointer  to  the  fact  that  actually 
there  was  no  change  of  Mahavira ’s  embryo. 
The  Bhagavati,  which  makes  a  record  of  the  actual 
conversations  and  sayings  of  Mahavira,  is  certainly 
more  trustworthy  as  a  source  of  information  than 
the  Kalpasutra.  Which  after  all  is  the  work  of 
an  acarya,  however  learned.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
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story  was  invented  by  the  author  of  the  Kalpasutra  as 
an  oecasion  to  express  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
contempt  for  the  Brahmanas,  and  that  it  was  later  on 
embodied  in  the  second  book  of  ihs  Acaranga.  But  that 
alone  does  not  solve  the  problem.  In 
the  Bhagavati  Mahavira  says  that  Devananda  is  his 
mother  and  in  the  Acaranga  and  the  Kalpasutra  the 
name  of  Mahavira’ s  mother  is  given  as  Ksatriyani 
Trisala.  Of  this  Professor  Jacobi  offered  a  some  what 
fanciful  solution.  “I  assume”,  he  said  “that  Siddhartha 
had  two  wives,  the  Brahmani  Devananda,  the  real 
mother  of  Mahavira,  and  he  Ksatriyani  Trisala;  for  the 
name  of  the  alleged  husband  of  the  former,  viz. 
Rsabhadatta,  cannot  be  very  old,  because  its  Prakrit 
form  would  in  that  case  probably  be  Usabhadinna 
instead  of  Usabhadatta.  Besides,  the  name  is  such  as 
could  be  given  to  a  Jaina  only,  on  to  a  Brahmana.  I, 
therefore,  make  no  doubt  that  Rsabhadatta  has  been 
invented  by  the  Jainas  in  a  order  to  provide  Devananda 
with  another  husband.  Now  Siddhartha  was  connected 
with  persons  of  high  rank  and  great  influence  through 
his  marriage  with  Trisala.  It  was,  therefore,  probably 
thought  more  profitable  to  give  out  that  Mahavira  was 
the  son,  and  not  merely  the  stepson,  of  Trisala,  for  this 
reason  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  her 
relations.”  This  is  obviously  far-fetched  and  also 
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incorrect,  for  it  is  certain  that  in  the  days  of  Mahavira 
the  marriage  of  a  Brahmana  girl  with  a  Ksatriya  was  not 
at  all  an  easy  adventure  and  that  anyhow  the  offspring 
of  sueh  a  marriage  would  not  be  eonsidered  very 
respeetable.  What  seems  more  likely  is  that  Devananda 
was  Mahavira ’s  foster-mother.  This  likelihood  finds 
substantial  support  in  the  text  of  the  Acaranga  (seeond 
book)  whieh  speoifieally  speaks  of  Mahavira  as  having 
been  attended  by  five  nurses,  one  of  them  being  a  wet- 
nurse. 

Facts  of  Early  Life: 

The  faets  of  the  early  life  of  Mahavira  given  in  the 
several  biographies  whose  names  we  have  reeounted 
above  are  very  few  indeed.  The  later  aeeounts  have 
eonnected  him  with  eertain  aneedotes,  myths  and 
miracles;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  allied  from  the 
other  traditional  sourees  and  eannot,  therefore,  be 
justifiably  reeounted  as  the  faets  of  Mahavira’s  life. 
There  is,  for  instanee,  an  aneedote  in  one  of 
the  Digambam  hooks,  illustrative  of  Mahavira’s 
supreme  valour,  whieh  runs  thus:  “One  day,  while 
playing  with  his  friends  in  the  garden  of  his  father, 
Mahavira  saw  an  elephant,  which  was  mad  with  fury 
with  juice  flowing  from  his  temples,  rushing  towards 
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him.  His  companions,  all  boys,  shocked  and  frightened 
on  the  sight  of  the  impending  danger,  deserted  their 
eomrade  and  ran  away.  Without  losing  a  moment, 
Mahavira  made  up  his  mind  to  faee  the  danger  squarely, 
went  towards  the  elephant,  eaught  hold  of  his  trunk 
with  his  strong  hands  and  mounted  his  baek  at  onee.” 

It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  Jainas  never  attempted 
to  give  a  eonneeted  aeeount  of  the  life  of  his  great 
Master  as  the  Buddhists  gave  a  life  of  the  Buddha  in 
the  Mahavagga,  from  the  obtainment  of  the 
Enlightenment  to  the  admission  of  Sariputta  and 
Moggallana  into  the  order  and  in  the  Mahaparinibbana 
sutta,  whieh  reeounts  the  events  of  Buddha’s  last  days. 
The  Kalpasutra  used  a  somewhat  eonventional  style 
while  writing  about  the  great  rejoieing  that  took  pace  in 
the  family  and  the  town  on  the  birth  of  Mahavira,  about 
illumination  of  the  streets,  about  he  liberation  of 
prisoners,  and  about  the  performanee  of  numerous  other 
charitable  deeds.  At  the  eore  of  mueh  that  is 
eonventional,  however,  a  few  faets  would  seem  to 
elearly  emerge.  In  person  Mahavira  seems  to  have  been 
handsome  and  impressive;  all  deseriptions  agree  on  that 
point.  The  several  names  by  whieh  he  is  ealled  in  the 
Jaina  books-Vira,  Ativira,  Mahavira,  ete.,  all  clearly 
indicate  that  the  ehief  quality  of  his  character  was 
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courage  and  valour.  Being  the  seion  of  a  Ksatriya 
ehieftain  and  brought  up  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  a 
republiean  soeiety,  he  must  have  right  from  his 
ehildhood  taken  the  most  vigorous  interest  in  the 
outdoor  games  and  material  exereises.  He  was  naturally 
intelligent  and  possessed  of  a  very  keen  intelleet. 
The  Kalapasutra  mentions  that  from  his  very  birth  he 
possessed  ‘supreme,  unlimited  and  unimpeded 
knowledge  and  intuition’  and  that  he  had  the  aspirations 
of  a  man  of  knowledge.  That  his  education  was 
carefully  looked  after  may  be  safely  presumed:  the 
Jaina  seriptures  speak  again  and  again  of  prinees  who 
were  trained  in  “the  seventy-two  arts,”  the  list  ineluding 
daneing,  musie  gambling,  rules  of  soeiety,  fighting, 
arehery,  knowledge  of  birds,  animals  and  trees,  ete. 
besides  purely  literary  and  philosophieal  attainments. 

The  Svetambara  books  say  that  Mahavira  had  an  elder 
brother,  whose  name  was  Nandivardhana,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  his  boyhood.  This  faet  is  omitted,  but  not 
positively  denied,  by  Digambara  books.  Both  books, 
however,  agree  that  Mahavira  was  very  well- 
eonneeted.  By  birth  he  was  a  member  of  at  least  the 
ruling  elass  in  a  republiean  demoeracy.  The  deseription 
of  his  father’s  palaee  and  the  dimensions  of  rejoieing 
made  there  on  the  birth  of  Mahavira,  who  according  to 
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the  Svetambara  version  was  only  a  seeond  son,  would 
lead  one  to  the  eonelusion  that  Siddhartha  was  a  ruling 
prinee.  Jaeobi,  however,  does  not  feel  inelined  to  that 
view.  Aeeording  to  him,  Kundagrama  (or  Kundalapura) 
was  “a  halting  plaee  of  earavans,  an  insignifioant  plaee 
and  an  outlying  village  and  a  suburb  of  Vaisali,  the 
eapital  of  Videha”,  so  that  Siddhartha  was  only  “a  petty 
ehief,  a  baron,  no  king,  nor  even  the  head  of  his  elan, 
but  only  a  landowner,  and  exereised  only  the  degree  of 
authority  which  in  the  East  usually  falls  to  the  share  of 
one  belonging  to  the  recognized  aristocracy  of  the 
country.”  Such  description  is  belied  by  later  historical 
research.  Historians  are  now  prepared  to  accept  that 
Kundagrama  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Jnatrka 
Ksatriya,  “who  were  already  known  for  their  piety  and 
non-violence,  and  abstention  from  sin  and  meat-eating,” 
and  that  the  republic  was  governed  by  an  assembly  of 
elders,  one  of  whom  assumed  the  position  of  the 
president.  It  is  presumable  that  Siddhartha  occupied  the 
position  of  the  president  of  this  republic;  for  otherwise 
it  might  be  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  his  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  Cetaka,  whom  even  Jacobi  recognizes 
as  ‘the  powerful  king  of  Videha,’  belonging  to  the 
Licchavi  sect  of  the  Ksatriya.  Through  his  wife, 
Siddhartha-and  following  him,  Mahavira-was  related 
tot  he  ruling  dynasty  of  Magadha  and  the  dynasties  of 
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Sauvira,  Anga,  Vatsa  (Vamsa)  and  Avanti.  Cetaka  had 
seven  daughters,  one  of  whom  beeame  a  nun,  but  the 
other  six  were  married  in  one  or  the  other  royal  family 
of  Eastern  India.  The  youngest  Celana  beeame  the  wife 
of  Srenika  (Bimbisara),  king  of  Magadha;  one 
Prabhavati  was  married  to  King  Udayana  of  Vitabhya, 
whieh  has  been  identified  at  various  plaees  in  Jaina 
literature  with  a  town  in  Sindhu-Sauvira  country; 
another  Padmavati  was  married  to  King  Dadhivahana 
of  Campa,  the  capital  of  Anga;  Mrgavati  was  married  to 
King  Satanika  of  Kausambi,  the  capital  of  Vatsa;  and 
Shiva  was  married  to  Canda  Pradyota  of  Ujjani,  which 
was  the  capital  of  Avanti.  That  the  tie  of  these 
relationships  was  real  and  strong,  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  books  are  always  very  particular  in 
stating  the  names  and  Gotra  of  all  relations  of 
Mahavira,  although  they  have  recorded  little  further 
information  about  them. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  the  environment  in  which 
Mahavira  grew  up  was  necessarily  royal  atmosphere 
tempered  with  healthy  influenced  of  a  republican 
character.  His  maternal  relatives  were  practically  all  of 
them  ruling  princes,  but  his  father  was  a  republican 
chief  and  even  his  maternal  uncle  was  a  territorial  ruler 
under  the  auspices  of  a  republican  confederacy-  the 
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famous  Vajji  confederacy  of  which  eight  republics, 
Vajji,  were  constituent  units.  The  real  strength  of  the 
republic  in  Mahavira’s  time  as,  to  a  large  extent,  today 
lay  not  so  much  in  its  government  as  in  the  character  of 
its  people.  The  Buddha  mentioned  in  one  of  his 
discourses  that  republican  population  was  free  from 
luxury  and  sloth,  ‘sleeping  on  logs  of  wood  as  pillows 
and  not  on  cushions  of  the  finest  cotton,  active  in 
archery,  and  not  delicate,  tender  and  soft  in  their  arms 
and  legs.’  The  youths  were  rowdy,  but  by  no  means 
devoid  of  honor  or  lacking  in  moral  courage;  they 
frankly  admitted  their  mistakes,  and  were  inspired  by  a 
fundamental  sense  of  respect  for  elders  and  women,  and 
their  national  institutions.  It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that 
Mahavira’s  early  life  was  spent.  His  upbringing  must 
have  been  quite  exceptionally  balanced  and  his 
development  proportionate,  for  his  life  was  a  life  of 
comfort  but  not  luxury  and  his  ambition  was  an 
ambition  to  conquer  but  not  with  view  to  mastery  over 
others.  He  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  democratic 
ethos  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
impressed  by  the  inadequate  application  of  this  ethos  in 
the  political,  economic  and  social  life  of  the  community 
without  its  being  based  upon  a  really  democratic 
religious  system;  and  he  took  it  upon  himself  to 
workout  and  propagate  a  system  of  complete  spiritual 
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democracy  in  the  form  of  Jainism. 
https://s3.amazonaws.com/jainworldwp/jainbooks/images/ 
26/EARLY_LIFE_OF_MAHAVIRA.htm 
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CHAPTER  V 

Jain  Brahmans  Including  the 
Disciples  of  Mahavira  By  Himanshu 

Bhatthttp  ://www. hindupedia.org/en/Main_Page- 


(for  the  dialogue  or  teachings  of  the  Saint  to  his  disciples  see 
Chapter  VIII  GANDHARVAVADH  ) 


Pic  of  Mahavira’s  Ganadhara  Sudharma.  He  outlived  all  of 
the  other  Ganadharas  and  Tirthankara  Mahavira  himself, 
and  continued  the  tradition  of  Jain  discipleship. 


Jain  Brahmans  are  the  Brahmins  or  Brahmans  who 
follow  Jainism.  They  are  known  by  different  names  aeeording 
to  the  regions  they  are  in  India.  These  titles  are  Areaka,  Indra, 

Pandit,  Purohit,  Upadhye,  or  simply  Jain  BrahmanJP 

Brahmans  have  played  a  major  role  in  the  diffusion  of  Jainism 
throughout  India  from  the  royal  ministers 
like  Chanakya  and  Bhadrabahu  to  monarchs  themselves  like 
King  Mrigesvarman  of  the  Kadamba  Dynasty  and  King  Bhadra 
Bhatt  of  the  Harikela  Dynasty.  Several  seholarly  works  greatly 
revered  by  the  Jain  eommunity  even  today  was  eomposed  by 
Brahmans  sueh  as  those  of  Jinasena  Suri  and  Siddhasena 
Divakara.  Even  Jain  Brahman  laypeople  eontributed  in 
spreading  Jainism.  For  example,  a  revival  of  Jainism  is 
identified  in  the  5th  eentury  BCE  when  a  Brahman  eouple 
(Nathasarman  and  Rami)  donated  land  grants  and  made 
offerings  at  Vatagohai  (Goalbhita)  for  the  maintenanee  of  a 
Jain  vihara  founded  by  Aeharya  Guhanandin.I^l 

A  Ganga  Dynasty  epigraph  at  Sravana  Belgola  reads, 

le  eelebrated  Gopanandi  aeeomplished  what  had  been  impossible  for  any  one  ;  for  he  eausi 
s  Jina  dharma  whieh  had  for  a  long  time  been  at  standstill,  to  attain  the  prosperity  and  fame 
s  time  of  the  Ganga  kings.  PI 


There  are  also  some  ethnie  groups  that  elaim  to  deseend  from 
Jain  Brahmans.  For  example,  the  Kotila  easte  of  Gujarat  elaim 
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to  descend  from  the  firstborn  son  Kotila,  of  Trikam  the  Jain 
Brahman  (who  married  an  Ahir  woman.)!'*! 

Some  Brahmans  declared  that  Jainism  was  the  best  religion  for 
a  Brahman  to  follow.  Their  ideas  of  tolerance  were  well 
preached.  Haribhadra  Suri  prayed,  "As  Brahma  or  Visnu  or 
Siva  or  Jina —  we  salute  all" 

There  are  also  Brahmans  historically  that  were  not  Jain  but 
offered  their  aid  and  solidarity  to  Jain  preachers.  For  example, 
when  in  the  12th  year  as  a  monk,  Mahavira  took  shelter  in  the 
cottage  of  Brahman  Svatidatta  with  a  view  to  pass  monsoon 
months  there,  and  him  and  Mahavira  often  entered  into 
philosophical  conversations  with  Mahavira  and  believed 
Mahavira  was  a  great  monk,!^l  There  was  also  Bahula  who 
gave  hospitality  at  his  settlement  in  Kollaga  near  Sravasti  to 
Mahavira.!^! 

It  was  also  historically  common  for  Jains  to  participate  in  many 
ceremonies  of  mainstream  Hindu  societies.  The  priest  of  the 
temple  there  was  Challapilla,  a  Jain  Brahman  from  the 
Sittannavasal  area  in  the  south,  Ponnamaravati  Sima,  as  it  was 
then  called.  The  Sambhavanatha  idol  at  Sankarpur,  Burdwan, 
WB,  was  found  in  the  Ajaya  riverbed  by  the  forefathers  of  the 
current  Brahman  custodians  of  the  idol.!’! 

Communities 
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MCHAWA  Sm  108  MAMTVMG  SWAMt 


Mahavira's  Ganadhara  Indrabhuti  Gautama.  He  was  Mahavira's 
first  disciple  and  was  initially  a  debater  against  Jainism  and 
Mahavira  but  was  convinced  it  was  proper. 


It  is  even  stated  in  the  Vikramarjumasijayam,  that  Bhima,  the 
father  of  two  great  Jain  scholars  Adikavi  Pampa  and 
Jinavallabha,  who  was  a  wise  man  embraced  Jainism  as  he 
considered  it  as  the  best  dharmad^l 

The  Sevaks  of  Rajasthan  are  of  Sakaldwipiya  (Sakhadwipi 
Brahman)  descent  and  originally  converted  because  of  the 
promise  of  their  king.  The  story  goes  that  the  monarch  was 
bitten  by  a  venomous  snake  and  a  Jain  saint  said  he  would  cure 
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the  king  upon  the  condition  that  all  his  subjects  become  Jain,  to 
which  the  ruler  agreed.  The  students  living  in  the  Osia  gurukul 
partook  in  this  feast  and  hence  although  they  didn't  know  the 
terms  of  the  feast,  they  honored  it  and  converted. 
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Jain  Brahmans  exist  in  most  regions  where  there  are  Jain 
eommunities.  There  is  a  Brahman  eommunity  in  southern 
Karnataka  whieh  is  traditional  follower  of  Jainism  and  is 
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known  as  Jain  Brahman.  They  have  a  hostel  for  students  in 
Mysore,  known  as  Jain  Brahman  Hostel.[l]  This  community  is 
different  from  the  Jain  priests  in  Jain  temples.  There  is  an  event 
in  Indian  history  wherein  the  Vaji  Brahmans  of  theVengi 
region  (in  modern-day  Andhra  Pradesh)  converted  to  Jainism. 
Padmaksi  Temple  of  Hanumakonda  is  managed  by  Brahmans, 
and  Padmaksi  is  worshiped  as  Durga. 


Modern  priestly  duties 
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Bhadrabahu,  a  guru  in  the  discipleship  of  Ganadhara 
Sudharma,  and  the  spiritual  guru  of  Chandragupta 
Maurya.BhadrabahuJinasena  admits  the  utility  of  a  Jain 
Brahman  or  ksuUaka  for  the  performanee  of  kriyas.d®] 


1)  Kundakunda. 

2)  Manatunga. 

3)  And  Pujyapada  Bhatf  s  feet  that  are  venerated  by  Jains. 
There  are  two  types  of  Jain  Brahman  priests  -  the  Bhojak 
and  the  flower  priests.  The  duties  of  the  Bhojak  are  to  act  as  a 
Jain  temple  pujari  or  worshiper.  In  one  account  their  origin  is 
said  to  be  of  Audichya  Brahmans,  in  another  account  as  Maga 
Brahmans  that  were  hired  to  be  pujaris  in  a  temple  by  King 
Kumarapala,  and  in  the  third  account  as  Maga  Brahmans 
brought  by  King  Jayasimha  Siddharaja  from  Mandal  (in 
Saurashtra.jP^l  In  Ahmedabad,  Gujarat  there  are  epigraphs  of 
Jain  sites  which  speak  of  Brahmana  Gacchhas.P^l  Also  in 
Gujarat,  there  was  a  shrine  of  Sri  Ajitnath  Bhagwan  in  the 
Bhamati  (a  cloistered  corridor  for  a  covered  walk  around  the 
inner  sanctum  of  the  temple)  of  Sri  Mahavir  Swami  (of 
Brahman  Gachchha  ox  Brahman  Order)  installed  in  Vikram 
year  1242.P^1[2]  The  Jain  Brahmans  priests  dress  like  normal 
Brahmans  priestsd^'*'  While  in  Shvetambar  temples,  the  lay 
Jains  will  enter  the  inner  sanctum  of  the  temple  to  make 
offerings  onto  the  murti  or  icon,  in  southern  Digambara 
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temples  the  priests  make  the  offerings  on  behalf  of  the  lay 
Jains. 


In  Kohlapur,  Maharashtra  amongst  the  Jain  community  the 
sixteen  samskaras  or  sacraments  that  Jain  initiate  into,  are 
nearly  the  same  as  the  sixteen  Brahman  samskaras.  Except  that 
the  Jain  priest's  ritual  texts  are  not  Vedic  the  rites  do  not  differ 
from  those  performed  by  Brahmans. Even  their  birth 
ceremonies  are  the  same. 

Notable  scholars  and  sages 

The  influence  brought  by  Brahmans  or  tactics  borrowed  from 
them  into  Jainism  is  described  by  scholars.  Eor  example,  some 
Jain  teachers  like  Vardhamanadeva  and  Munichandra  partook 
in  royal  administration  and  even  directing  military,  and  so  it  is 
said  that  Jains  adopted  traditional  Brahman  tactics  in  dynastic 
governments. Certainly  the  scriptural  contributions  of 
Brahmans  are  well  known,  and  before  Indrabhuti 
Gautama  there  were  none  for  Jainism.  The  organization  of 
writing  as  well  was  borrowed  from  the  existing  Brahman 
system.  Some  scholars  like  Dr.  Vide  Hoernle,  even  believe  that 
the  model  of  the  Brahman  ascetic  was  the  prototype  from  the 
beginning  of  Indian  history  for  all  ascetics  to  borrow  important 
practices  and  institutions  from  though  this  is  disputed. 
However,  it  is  also  believed  by  some  scholars  such  as 
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Oldenberg  that  related  aseetie  orders  sueh  as  the  Buddhists 
derived  the  diseiplie  suceessive  tradition  from  Brahmans. 

There  are  also  Jains  who  by  legend  are  believed  to  have  been 
Brahman  but  seriptural  evidenee  isn't  available  to  eonfirm  their 
baekgrounds.  For  example,  Kundakunda  Acharya  (or 
Elaehariya)  the  Tamil  sage  is  believed  to  be  the  son  of 
Brahman  father  and  weaver  mother.d^]  Another  is  poet 
Tolkappiyar,  author  of  the  Tolkappiyam,  who  is  ealled  a 
"padimaiyon"  or  observer  of  Jain  "padimai"  (vow).[^®I  Also 
beeause  Mantunga  Aeharya  mentions  mainstream  Hindu 
demigods'  names  in  his  poems  so  often,  Professor  Hiralal 
Kapadia  says  that  it  is  possible  the  poet  Mantunga  was  a 

Brahman.Pd 


Mahavira's  eleven  Ganadharas 

Mahavira's  eleven  ganadharas  or  "Masters  of  Jainism"  were 
very  important  for  preaching  and  spreading  the  message  of 
Jainism,  and  attracting  new  followers.  Mahavira's  first  converts 
was  Indrabhuti  who  bought  into  the  group  10  other  Brahmans 
he  converted. Mahavira's  nine  ganadhars  managed  nine 
classes  of  Jain  followers.  All  but  sages  Mandita  and  Maurya 
managed  the  classes.  Sudharma  is  honored  as  one  of  the  most 
important  Jains  in  history.  The  author  of  the  Kalpa-Sutra  says 
that  all  the  Jains  are  successors  of  Sudharma  and  that  all  the 
sakhas  or  orders  of  priests  (including  the  ones  today)  originate 
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from  his  historical  leadership.  Out  of  Mahavira  and  the  other 
Ganadharas,  he  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  group  of  leaders. 


Scriptural  contributions 


Kautilya,  the  politieal  guru  of  Chandragupta  Maurya.  He  is 
known  by  other  names,  such  as  Vishnugupta  and  Chanakya. 


2.  FileiPuspadanta.jpg 

3.  Puspadanta. 

4.  FileiAkalanka.jpg 

5.  Akalanka  Bhatt. 

Sushil  Kumar. 

The  nine  ganadharas  of  Mahavira  were  as  follows: 
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Name 

Ethnicity 

Birtb 

place 

and 

time 

period 

Accomplishments 

Achalabhrata 

Magadhi- 

Prakrit 

Agnibhuti 

Magadhi- 

Prakrit 

Govara- 

gama 

Akampita 

Mathili 

Mithila 

Indrabbuti 

Magadhi- 

Prakrit 

Gorbara 

It  is  believed  he  eomposed  the 
twelve  Angas,  twelve  Puvvas, 
twelve  Upangas,  ten  Payannas, 
six  Cheda-sutras,  four  Mula- 
sutras,  and  two  Culika-sutras. 

Mandita 

Magadhi- 

Prakrit 

Mauryaga 

ma 

Metarya 

Magadhi- 

Prakrit 

Vatsa 

Maurya 

Magadhi- 

Prakrit 

Prabbasa 

Magadhi- 

Prakrit 

Raj  agriha 

Sudbarma 

Magadhi- 

Prakrit 

Kulluka- 

gama 

Vyakta 

Magadhi- 

Prakrit 

Kulluka- 

gama 

Vayubbuti 

Magadhi- 

Prakrit 

More  important  persons 
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Name 

Ethni 

city 

Birthpl 
ace  and 
time 
period 

Sect 

Significance 

Akalanka 

Bhatt 

Deva 

Kannada 

Savanaballu 
gole  (near 
Cinraipatam 
,  8th 

century 
CE)[23] 

Digambar 

a 

He  was  the  son  of 
Jinadasa  (an 

Arhaddvija)  and 

Jinamati.  His  brother 
was  Nihkalanka. 

Their  guru  was 
Buddhist  Bhagavad 
Dasa.  He  was  said  to 
be  the  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  Jain  logic. 
Upon  discovery  by 
Akalanka  and  his 
brother's  Buddhist 
guru  Bhagavad  that 
they  were  Jain,  he 
ordered  their  deaths. 
Nihkalanka 
sacrificed  himself  so 
that  Akalanka  could 
escape.  He  competed 
in  debate  against 
both  Brahmans 

Kumarila  Bhatt 

of  Mimamsa  and 
Dignaga 
of  Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

Balachand 

i-a[24l 

Gujarati 

Modheraka 
(in  Gujarat) 

He  is  believed  to 
have  written  on  Jain 
leaders  ganadharas 
but  this  work  has  yet 
to  be  found. 

Bhadraba 

Bengali 

He  was  the  chief 
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Birthpl 
ace  and 
time 
period 


Bhadraba 
hu  Swami 


(Born  94 
years  after 
Mahavira's 
attaining  of 
Nirvana. 


Significance 


spiritual  mentor  of 

Chandragupta 

Maurya. 


He  had  great 
knowledge  of  14 
Poorvas,  which  he 
passed  on  to  Acharya 
Sthul  Bhadra  and 
thus,  the  legacy  of 
great  literature  could 
survive.  Acharya 
Bhadrabahu  has  a 
record  of  entering 
into  Y  oga 

Meditation  of 

Mahapran  Yoga.  For 
twelve  years 

continuously 
Acharya  Bhadrabahu 
moved  all  over  India 
and  made  profound 
development  of 
Jainism  and  its 
spreading  all  over. 
He  is  respectfully 
remembered  as  first 
and  last  "shrut 
kevali"  {most 

versatile 
knowledgeable 
personality)  both  in 
Svetambara  and 
Digambara  sects. 
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Name 

Ethni 

city 

Birthpl 
ace  and 
time 
period 

Sect 

Significance 

His  Vasudev  Charit, 
which  contains 

125,000  words. 

Bhadrakir 
to  (Bappa 
Bhatti) 

He  converted  King 
Ama,  son  and 

successor  or  Yaso 
Varman  in 

Kanyakubya  to 

Jainism. 

Bilhana 

Kashmiri 

(11th 

century  CE) 

Brahmasiv 

a[26| 

Kannada 

(12th 

century  CE) 

He  was  a  Kannada 
Saiva  at  first  but 
became  a  Jain. 

Buddhisag 
ara  Suri 
(also 
Sripati) 

Gujarati 

(11th 

century  CE) 

Svetamba 

ra 

(Nagpur  iy 
a 

Tapagace 

ha) 

He  started  (or 

restarted)  the 

worship  of 

Ghantakarna  in 

Jainism  in  Mahudi 
(northern  Gujarat)  by 
installing  a  shrine 
there. 

Chala 

Pille[29] 

Tamil 

Bhulokanat 
ha  or 

Sittanvasal 
(near 

Pudakottai, 

Tamil 

Nadu) 

He  migrated  from 
Tamil  Nadu  to 
Andhra  for  securing 
royal  patronage  of 
Jainism  from 

competitors.!^'^]  He 
was  priest  of  the 
Brahma-Jinalaya 
Temple  of 

Parshvanatha. 
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Name 

Ethni 

city 

Birthpl 
ace  and 
time 
period 

Sect 

Significance 

Chamund 
a  Rayal^il 

Marathi 

Digambar 

a 

The  image  ereeted 
by  Chamunda  Raya, 
"is  not  only  the  most\ 
ancient  in  date  and 
considerably  the 

highest  of  the  three, 
but  from  its  striking 
position  on  the  top  of 
the  very  steep  hill 
and  the  consequently 
greater  difficulty 

involved  in  its 

execution,  is  by  far^ 
the  most 

interesting."^^^^  He 
earned  several  titles 
such  as  Samara- 
Parashurama.l^^l  So 
me  of  these  titles 
were  beeause  of  his 
moral  behavior,  and 
others  beeause  of  his 
military  skills. 

Chandra 

Maharast 

ri-Prakrit 

Bhinmal 
(4th  century 
BCE) 

He  established  the 
city  of  Chandravati 
wherein  most 

residents  were  Jain, 
and  several  of  them 
rieh.  The  wealthy 
denizens  of  the  eity 
spent  money  for 
eonstruetion  of  Jain 
temples  and  other 
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Name 

Ethni 

city 

Birthpl 
ace  and 
time 
period 

Sect 

Significance 

institutions. 

Dhanapala 

[351 

Avanti- 

Prakrit 

Ujjain  (10th 
century  CE) 

Digambar 

a 

He  was  a  renowned 
stotra  writer.  He  was 
converted  by  his 
brother  Shobana 

from 

Buddhism.  He  is 
best  known  for  his 
hymns 

named  Rsabhapanca 
sika,  written  in 
Prakrit  (Jaina- 

Maharastri.)[^^]  Bhav 
issayatta  Kaha  is 

another  work  in  the 
Apabhramsa 
language.  He  also 
wrote  Paiyalacchi  in 
Prakrit. 

Dhangiri 

Saurasen 

i-Prakrit 

Tumbhivan 

(or 

Tumbavana 
grama  in 

Malwa,  5th 
century  CE) 

Svetamba 

ra[38] 

He  was  a  reputedly 
wealthy  Brahman,  in 
the  town  of 

Tumbhivan,  lost  his 
interest  in  wealth  and 
decided  to  take 
Diksha,  after  hearing 
the  sermons  of  the 
Jain  Acharya 

Sinhgiri. 

Durgasva 

min 

Dingal- 

Prakrit 

(10th 

century  CE) 

Svetamba 

ra 

He  was  a  wealthy 
man  but  left  for 
living  as  ascetic. 
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Name 

Ethni 

city 

Birthpl 
ace  and 
time 
period 

Sect 

Significance 

Maharaja 

Indravarman  donated 
one  hala  of  land  to 
him  in  Siddarthaka- 
grama  of  Varaha- 
Varttini 

(distriet.)!^^]  Also,  he 
was  a  teaeher  of  the 
reputed  Siddharsi  in 
Marwar  around  the 
10th  eentury.E^l  He 
attained  Nirvana  in 
Bhillamala. 

Gunabhad 

ra 

Digambar 

a 

Diseiple  of  Jinasena. 

Haribhadr 
a  Suri 

(also 

Virahunka 

) 

Saurasen 

i-Prakrit 

Chittor, 
Rajasthan 
(705  CE  to 
775  CE) 

Svetamba 

ra 

He  was  a  Rajasthani 
Brahman,  very  well 
noted  in  the  8th- 
century  Jain 

community.  He  had 
taken  a  personal  vow 
to  be  the  disciple  of 
any  person  whose 
work  proved  beyond 
his  understanding.He 
wrote  in  Sanskrit  and 
Prakrit  on  ethics, 
ascetism,  yoga, 

logic,  and  rituals.  He 
also  composed 

works  on  satire  and 
astrology  as  well  as 
novels  and  canonical 
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Name 


Hariharal'* 

i| 


Birthpl 
Ethni  ace  and 

city  time 

period 


Sect 


Bengali 

(13th 

eentury  CE) 

Significance 


commentaries.  With 
his  Compendium  of 
Six 

Philosophies  (Sad 
Darsana 

sammucayas).  He 
ereated  a  novel  style 
of  logie  in  an  era 
noted  for  the  equality 
of  its  philosophieal 
debates.  The  Essence 
of 

Religion  (Dharmabin 
du)  is  a  major 
eontribution  to  the 
religious  life  of  the 
laity.  He  was  the 
royal  priest  of  King 
Jitari.  He  eonverted 
the  Porwals 

(Pragwata)  of 

Shrimala  (modern 
Bhillamala)  to 

Jainism.  He  assumed 
the  title  of 
"Virahunka"  when 
his  nephews  were 
defeated  in  debate  by 
a  Buddhist. 

He  was  a  Bengali 
poet  patronized  by 
Vaghela  King 

Vastupala. 
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Ethni 

city 

Birthpl 
ace  and 
time 
period 

Sect 

Significance 

Irivabedeh 

ga 

Satyasraya 

Kannada 

Yapaniya 

He  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Kesava 
Bhatt,  and  he 

continued  to  extend 
patronage  to 

Jainism 

Jayaghosa 

Magadhi 

-Prakrit 

He  is  mentioned  in 
the  Uttaradhyayana 
Sutra  as  a  famous 
Jain  monk  that 
undertook  Jain  vows 
and  subdued  all  his 

senses. 

Jinavallab 

ha 

Telugu 

Vengipura, 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

(11th 

century  CE) 

Digambar 

a 

Jinesvara 

Suri 

(also 

Sivadasa 

or 

Sridhara) 

Svetamba 

ra 

(Nagpur  iy 
a 

Tapagacc 

ha) 

Kadua 

Sab 

Dingal- 

Prakrit 

(1438  CE) 

Svetamba 
ra  (Ancala 
Gaccha) 

He  was  a  Nagar 
Brahman  and 

subsequently  became 
a  lay  member  of  the 
Ancala  Gaccha,  a 
subsect  of  the 

Svetambara. 

Kapila 

Magadhi 

Kaushambi 

He  was  a  great 
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ace  and 
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Significance 

-Prakrit 

scholar  and  is 

remember  for  having 
sprinkled  powder  on 
the  Parshvanatha's 
icon  in  Ujjain. 

Kapila 

Muni 

Svetamba 

ra 

He  was  [according  to 
Shanti  Suri]  was  the 
son  of  Kashyapa  and 
Yasha,  and  he  wrote 
the  Adhyaya  VIII 
section  of  Mula- 

Sutra  scripture, 
which  forms  an 
independent 
discourse  titled 

"Kaviliyam".[44] 

Karmegha 

Pulavar 

Tamil 

Kongumand 
alam  (17th 
century  CE) 

Kakuda 

Katyayana 

1451 

Magadhi 

-Prakrit 

(6th  century 
BCE) 

Mahavira  refers  to 
his  philosophy  of 
pluralism  or 

Anekavada. 

Kankamar 

Muni 

Kautilya 

He  befriended 

Chandragupta 

Maurya  and  aided 
him  in  politics  to 
become  emperor  of 
the  Mauryan 

Dynasty,  and 
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Ethni 
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Birthpl 
ace  and 
time 
period 

Sect 

Significance 

successor  to  the 
Nandas.  He  is 

considered  one  of  the 
greatest  politicians 
of  Indian  history. 

Kesava 

Bhatt 

Kannada 

Yapaniya 

At  Betole  we  see  a 
record  telling  that  he 
belonged  to  the 
Mulasangha  of  the 
Yapaniya 

gachcha.f^^]  His  son 
was  his  successor. 

Keshiraja 

Kannada 

Permadi 

He  wrote  the  non¬ 
spiritual 

text  Shabdamanidar 
pana  of  grammar. 

Khandaga 

Kaccavana 

1471 

(6th  century 
BCE) 

He  was  an  apostle  of 
Parshva's  doctrine  in 
Mahavira's  period. 

Meghacha 

ndra 

Bhattar 

Siddhanta 

deva 

Tamil 

(12th 

century  CE) 

He  is  stated  to  have 
belonged  to  the 
anvaya  of 

Kundakunda 

Acharya,  Mesha 

Pashanagacchha  and 
Kanurgana  from  an 
inscription  of 

Jadcherla  in 

Mahabubnagar 
district  from  12th 
century  CE. 

Nagamiahl 

Kannada 

Punganur 
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Ethni 
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Birthpl 
ace  and 
time 
period 

Sect 

Significance 

48| 

(also 

Nagamayy 

a) 

Nannul 

Pavanantil 

49| 

Tamil 

Tradition  goes  that 
after  he  wrote  the 
grammatical 
text  Nannul,  the  then 
ruler  Ciyakahkan 

requested  Pavananti 
to  write  a  simple 
Tamil  grammar  so  as 
to  enable  even 

ordinary  people  to 
understand  it. 

Pundarik 

(19th 

century  CE) 

Pushpada 

Digambar 

a 

Puspadanta  was  a 
Digambara  and 

patronized  by 

Bharata  of  the 

Rashtrakuta  eourt. 
After  he  embraeed 
Jainism,  he  beeame 
the  leading 

Apabhramsha  of  the 
period,  and  was 
patronized  by 

Krishna  Ill's 

ministers  Bharata 

andNanna.l^d 

Nagavarm 

Kannada 

Vengipura, 

Digambar 

He  was  the  army 
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a  I 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

(11th 

century  CE) 

a 

general  of  Chalukya 
King  Jagadekamalla. 

Nagavarm 
a  III521 

Kannada 

Vengipura, 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

(11th 

century  CE) 

Digambar 

a 

An  inscription 

declares  he  was 
"born  of  a  heavenly 
coral  tree  arising  in 
the  ocean  of 

Brahmans. " 

Pampal^^l 

Kannada 

Vengipura, 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

(11th 

century  CE) 

Digambar 

a 

Pampaiahl 

54| 

Rona 

Ponnal^^l 

Kannada 

Vengipura, 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

(11th 

century  CE) 

Digambar 

a 

His  Shanti 

Parana  was  on  the 
16  th  Tirthankara 

Shantinatha. 

Pujyapada 

Bhatt 

(also 

Acharya 

Devanandi 

,  Jinendra 

Buddhi)[56l 

Kannada 

Kolangala 
(510  CE  to 
600  CE) 

Digambar 

a 

He  was  a  Kannada 
Brahman  ascetic.  He 
was  a  poet, 

philosopher, 
grammarian  and 

expert  of  indigenous 
medicines.  He  has 
been  credited  with 
many 

accomplishments. 
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which  aided  in  the 
promotion  of  Jainism 
in  the  south. 

Raghava 

Pandaviya 

(also 

Shrutakirt 

i) 

Telugu 

Virincipura 
m  (near 

Nellore) 

Digambar 

a 

His  Dvisamdhana- 
kavya  poems  were 
from 

the  Mahabharata  an 
dRamayana. 

Rannal^*] 

His  Ajita 

Purana  was  on  the 
2nd  Tirthankara 

Ajitanatha. 

Sajjambha 

val59l 

Rajgriha 
(4th  century 
CE) 

He  was  another  born 
from  Rajgriha  and 
was  elected  the  head 
of  the  Jain  order  by 
Prabhava. 

Siddhasen 

a 

Divakara 

Avanti  (c. 
500  CE  to 
610  CE) 

He  was  a  Jain  ascetic 
who  founded  the  Jain 
system  of  logic,  and 
was  instrumental  in 
the  popularity  of 
Jainism  in  eighteen 
kingdoms  of  central, 
southern  and  western 
India.I^O 

Siddharshi 

Srimala, 

Marwar 

(10th 

century  CE) 

Svetamba 

ra 

Skandaka 

(6th  century 

He  was  a  disciple  of| 
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Katyayana 

BCE) 

Mahavira. 

Somal^^l 

Magadhi 

-Prakrit 

He  was  one  of  the 
chief  disciples  of 
Tirthankara  Parshva. 

Somal^^l 

Gujarati 

Kotindra, 

Saurashtra, 

Gujarat 

He  was  well-versed 
in  the  Vedas  and 
Agamas  and 

performed  the  six 
preseribed  rites. 

Soma 

Bhatt 

Telugu 

Medak  district 

inscription  mentions 
him. 

Somesvara 

Suril64] 

Gujarati 

Gujarat 

(13th 

century  CE) 

He  was  a  royal 
patron  of  the 

Vaghela  King 

Vastupala  and 

composed 

the  Kirtikaumudi  and 
Pmsasti,  and 

several  inscriptions 
of  in  Girnar  and  an 
inscription  at  the  Mt. 
Abu  temple  of 
Neminatha.t^^l 

Sushil 

Kumarl^^l 

Hindi 

Shakarpur, 

Haryana 

(1926- 

1994) 

Svetamba 

ra 

(Sthanaka 

vasi) 

Was  an  Acharya 
known  better  to  Jains 
as  "Guruji",  was 
bom  a  Vaidik  in  the 
Shakarpur  village  of 
the  Haryana 

province.  At  the  age 
of  15,  he 
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took  Diksha  (became 
a  sanyassin)  into  the 
Sthanakvasi,  a 

Svetambara  sub-sect. 
He  is  believed  to  be 
the  fulfillment  of  a 
prophecy.  Brigu 
Samhita  says,  "In 

this  era,  Sushil  Muni 
is  a  perfect^ 

master... he  is  briliant 
as  the  sun,  as 
peaceful  as  the 
moon,  as  wise  as  the 
Buddha... every  word 
he  speaks  becomes  a 
mantra.  He  is  the 
door  to 

liberation... 

Sayambha 

va 

Kotikapra, 
Pundravard 
hana  (4th 
century 
BCE) 

He  was  a  dasapurvi 
(leader)  of  the 

srutakevalins  to 

which  Bhadrabahu 
which  eventually 

become  leader  after 
scholarly  succession 
of  a  few  other 
leaders. 

Sahkarada 

sa[68] 

He  was  the  teacher 
of  Paramara  king  and 
was  converted  by 
Abhayadeva  Suri. 
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Sayyambh 

ava 

He  converted  upon 
seeing  an  image  of 
Shantinatha.  He  was 
an  Aeharya  who 
lived  at  Griha. 

Skandhak 
a  (a.k.a. 
Khandaka 
) 

He  was  a  wandering 
ascetic  that  was 
converted  by 

Tirthankara 
MahaviraJ^^i 

Vadiganga 

Bhatt 

(Munjaray 

a)l™l 

Kannada 

(10th 

century  CE) 

A  grant  was  made  to 
him  by  King 

Marasimha  of  the 
Western  Ganga 

Dynasty. 

Vidyanand 

a 

(8th  century 
CE) 

Digambar 

a 

He  eompiled  in  the 
Sanskrit 
language,  Ashta 
Shahastri  with  eight 
thousand  verses. 

Vishalaksh 
a  Pandita 
(also 

Yelendur 

Pandit) 

Telugu 

He  was  minister  of| 
Chikka  Devaraja  of 
the  Wodeyar 

Dynasty. 

Umasvati 

(also 

Umaswam 

i) 

(2nd 

century  CE) 

He  was  a  eomposer 
who  was  so  loved  by 
Jains  that  he  is 
eonsidered  by  the 
Digambara  seet  to  be 
a  Digambara 

member  and  the 
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Svetambara  sect  to 
be  a  Svetambara 
member. 

His  Tattvartha 

Sutra  is  aceepted  as 
authoritative  by  all 
Jain  traditions. Ed 

Vag  Bhatt 

(5th  century 
CE) 

Vag  Bhatt 
I 

Vag  Bhatt 
II 

(12th 

century  CE) 
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Before  Indrabhuti,  the  Jain  Brahman  Ganadhara  of 
Mahavira,  there  were  no  Jain  seriptures.  He  is  credited  with 
writing  several  Jain  sastras.The  Jain  canons,  both  Digambara 
and  Svetambara  were  organized  based  on  the  Vedic  Brahman 
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literature.  As  Buddhists  emulated  the  textual  organization 
system  of  Vedic  Brahman  seholarst^^l  so  did  the  Jains.  The 
scriptural  division  of  sastras  into  Anga  and  Upanga  categories 
for  major  Jain  scriptures  was  brought  by  Umasvati.  In  about 
800  CE  Jinasena's  Parsvabhyudaya  poetic  biography  by  him 
included  also  poet  Kalidasa's  MeghadutaP^^ 

Sanskrit  became  a  language  to  learn  for  many  educated  Jains. 
Because  local  Jain  scriptures  throughout  India  were  in  the 
vernacular  languages,  in  order  to  spread  their  wisdom  to  the 
entire  Jain  community  and  educated  Indians  everywhere,  they 
were  translated  into  Sanskrit.  For  example.  Muni  Sarvanandin 
translated  EoA:av/h/2aga.  With  the  Sanskrit  writing  education 
and  emulation  of  scriptural  organization  from  the  mainstream 
Hindu  scholars.  Jainism  became  a  very  academic  religion 
which  debated  intellectually. 

Local  languages  too  flourished  with  Jain  Brahmans.  Pampa, 
Ponna  and  Ranna,  popularly  known  as  'three  jewels  of 
Kannada  literature'  enriched  Kannada  literature. Nannul 
Pavananti  wrote  the  Tamil  grammatical  text  Nannul.  Legend 
says  that  after  he  wrote  the  Nannul,  the  then  monarch 
Ciyakahkan  requested  Pavananti  to  write  a  simple  Tamil 
grammar  so  as  to  enable  even  ordinary  people  to  understand  it. 
Pujyapada  Bhatt  was  also  a  Kannada  grammarian.  Keshiraja 
was  also  a  Kannada  grammarian  who  composed 
the  Shabdamanidarpana.  The  greatest  poet  of  Apabhramsa  is 
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said  to  be  Puspadanta  who  wrote 

his  Mahapurana,  Jasaharacariu,  and  Nayakumaracariu  at 
Manyakheta  under  patronage  of  minister  of  Rashtrakuta  King 
Krishna  III. 

The  importanee  of  Brahmans  was  reeognized,  and  the  need  to 
protect  them  is  explicitly  referred  to  in 
the  Purananuru,  Silappadikaram,  and  the  Jivaka- 
chintamaniP^^ 


Monarchs 

•  Kadamba  Dynasty  kings  of  Palasika  were  Jain  Brahmans  who 
supported  Jainism  and  gave  land  grants,  and  erected  many 
temples.  King  Mrigesvarman  of  Palasika  further  went  on  to 
give  grants  to  Yapaniyas,  Nigranthas  and  Kurchakas.  King 
Shivakoti  had  also  adopted  Jainism. 

•  Harikela  Dynasty  King  Bhadra  Bhatt,  was  grandfather  of  the 
Buddhist  King  Kantideva  (aharajadhiraja)  of  Harikela,  and  was 
a  devotee  of  Jinendra. 

Ministers  and  clerics 

Tradition  mentions  that  Rashtrakuta  Dynasty's  Krishna  I 
appointed  Jain  Brahmans  as  his  negotiators  in  Calukyan 
dominions. A  copperplate  grant  from  the  Gupta  period 
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found  in  the  vicinity  of  Somapura  mentioned  a  Brahman 
donating  land  to  a  Jain  vihara  at  Vatagohali. 

•  Bhadrabahu  was  the  guru  of  Chandragupta  Maurya  of 
the  Magadhan  Empire,  who  had  converted  the  Magadan 
Emperor  to  Jainism.  Titles  he's  called  by  are  Bhagwan, 

Sramana  Guru,  Swami,  and  Yatindra. 

•  Buddhisagara  Suri,  was  a  teacher  of  Jainism  to  Akbar  in  the 
Mughal  court,  and  was  the  son  of  Soma,  and  brother  of 
Jinesvara  Suri.[^’] 

•  Jatha  Simhanandi  is  believed  to  have  been  the  guru  that  aided 
two  brothers  Daddiga  and  Madhava,  whom  founded  the  Ganga 
Dynasty. 

•  Jinesena  along  with  his  teacher  Virascna,  is  credited  with 
converting  Amoghavarsha,  the  Rastrakuta  Dynasty  king,  to 
Jainism. 

•  Jinesvari  Suri  was  a  mendicant  leader  and  founder  of  the 
Svetambara  Murtipujaka  Kharatara  Gaccha.  It  is  said  that  in  a 
debate  at  the  court  of  King  Durlabha  of  Patan  in  Gujarat,  in 
1024  CE,  he  defeated  Suracharya,  a  prominent  temple  monk 
who  had  argued  that  it  was  proper  for  mendicants  to  live 
permanently  at  temple  complexes  and  to  own  property. 

•  Kapalka,  the  minister  of  the  Nanda  Dynasty's  king  was  born  in 
Pataliputra,  and  the  Nanda  king  desperately  wanted  Kapalka  to 
become  his  minister  due  to  Kapalka's  powerful  political 
skills. 
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•  Sri  Silaguna  Suri  of  Brahmana  gacchat^'l  was  the  guru 
Vanaraja  of  Gujarat's  Cavada  Dynasty. 

•  Vadighangala  Bhatt  was  Rashtrakuta  royal  guru  to  Krishna  III 
and  upon  his  advice,  Krishna  III  conquered  surrounding 
regions 

•  Vasudeva,  a  Brahman  general  in  the  army  of  Kamadeva  in 
the  Vijayaditya  dynasty  had  built  a  temple  dedicated  to  Lord 
Parshvanath. 

Legends  about  Brahman  figures 

Ambika  Devi  is  also  known  commonly  as  Agnila  and 
Kusmandinl  amongst  other  names.  As  all  Tirthankaras  have  a 
Yaksha  guardian,  she  is  the  guardian  of  Neminatha,  the  22nd 
Ford-Maker.  She  is  a  popular  deity  of  worship  in  Jain  temples 
and  homes.  In  the  unpublished  scripture  Ambika-devi-kapla  of 
Subhacandra,  "Om  Kusmandini  rakte  rakta-mahisa-samradhe 
subhasubham  kathaya  jhvim  svaha"  is  the  mantra.  Haribhadra 
Suri  in  his  Lalitavistara  refers  to  her  as  Vaiyavrttakara  and  a 
Sasanadevata.  Her  sons  Siddha  and  Buddha  are  also  known  as 
Subhankara  and  Prabhankara.  According  to  legends,  after 
human  life  she  was  reborn  in  the  Kohanda  Vimana  heaven, 
where  she  also  became  known  as  Kohandi. 

In  legends,  Parsvanatha  in  his  previous  incarnation  was 
Marubhuti. 
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There  are  stories  about  two  non-ascetic  Brahman  brothers  bom 
to  Hutasana  and  Jalanasikha.  They  were  Jalana  who  was 
straightforward,  and  Dahana  who  was  deceitful.  They  were 
bom  reborn  in  Indra's  internal  assembly.  Later  Jalana  achieved 
Nirvana  because  he  was  the  tmthful  one. 


The  24  Tirthankaras  forming  the  tantric  meditative  syliabie  Hrim,  painting  on  cioth,  Gujarat,  c.  1800 

Jainism  and  Vedic  scriptures-Tirthankaras  in  Vedic 
scriptures 

Some  mainstream  Hindu  scriptures  like  the  Puranas  clearly 
mention  the  Tirthankaras.  It  is  now  accepted  that  Vedas  and 
other  Vedic  scriptures  do  too. 
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The  Rig  Veda  mentions  Rishabha  the  1st  Tirthankara,  and 
Arishtanemi  the  22nd.  The  Yajur  Veda  mentions  both  of  them, 
and  then  Ajitanatha  and  Suparshva  too,  in  eantos  25  and  92. 

Below  are  documented  sections  of  scripture  that  reference  one 
or  more  of  the  24  Jinas  venerated  in  Jainism: 

.  Rig  Veda  (8,8,24;  and  10,178,1) 

•  Yajur  Veda  (25,  19  and  9,  25) 

•  Sama  Veda  (4,  1) 

•  Atharva  Veda  (20,  143,  10) 

•  Aitareya  Brahmana  (20,  2) 

•  Y ask  Nirutka  (10,  12) 

•  Sarvanukramanika  by  Katyayana 

•  Vedartha  Dipika  by  Sadguru  Sishya 

•  Sayana  Bhasya  (P.  678) 

•  Skanda  Purana  -  Prabhas  Khanda  (16,  96) 

•  Bhagavata  Purana  {2,1,  10) 

•  Markandeya  Purana  (50,  39-41) 

Jainism  not  nastika  doctrine 

Scholar  Annasaheba  Latthe  writes  that  Jainism  cannot  be  called 
a  nastika  doctrine  because  some  its  Tirthankaras  are  "worshiped  and 
praised"  in  the  Vedas. 

Jains  themselves  have  been  branded  nastikas  for  not  accepting  the 
Vedas,  and  they  in  turn  have  accused  many  non-Jains  of  being 
Nastikas.  According  to  Jainism,  nastikavada  is  a  system  of  beliefs  that 
are  nastika  in  nature.  Jains  assign  the  term  nastika  to  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  religious  texts!*'*!  or  those  who  deny  the 
existence  of  the  sould*^! 
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The  Jains  acharyas,  Manibhadra  and  Haribhadra  associated  Jainism  of 
astika  classification  and  associated  the  Lokayata  (Charvaka) 
philosophy  and  pro-Vedic  Vedanta  with  nastikaJ^^l 

Jain  interpretation  of  Vedas 

As  mainstream  Hindu  scriptures  don't  declare  the  Vedas  themselves 
fundamental  to  achieving  Moksha  but  as  holy  texts,  so  too  many  Jains 
view  them  as  sacred  but  not  fundamental  for  Moksha.  Vasishtha 
Rishi  for  instance,  in  his  Dharmasutra  (VI,  3)  declared,  "acharahinam 
na  punanti  vedah"  {"Vedas  do  not  purify  one") 

Some  historical  Jain  scholars  have  believed  the  Vedas  actually 
represent  metaphorical  sacrifices  (a  claim  which  the  Upanishads  also 
endorse!)  In  this  view,  the  sacrifices  are  seen  as  proper  human 
behavior  to  destroy  desire.  The  Uttaradhyayana  Sutra  outlines  the 
story  of  Jain  Brahman  Jayagosha  confronting  a  staunch  orthodox 
Vedic  sage  and  when  the  sage  asks  Jayagosha  to  tell  him  the  meaning 
of  Vedas,  the  latter  supplies  the  Jain  view.  Uttaradhyayana  Sutra, 
Chapter  25 

Orthodox  Vedic  Sage:  Tell  us  the  most  essential  subject  in  the 
Vedas,  and  tell  us  what  is  most  essential  in  the  sacrifice;  tell  us 
the  first  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  tell  us  the  best  of  dharmas. 
Jayagosha:  The  most  essential  subject  in  the  Vedas  is  the 
agnihotra,  and  that  of  the  sacrifice  is  the  purpose  of  the 
sacrifice;  the  first  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  the  moon,  and  the 
best  of  dharmas  is  that  of  Kashyapa  (e.g.,  Rishabha). 
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Jayagosha:  The  beautiful  (gods)  with  joined  hands  praise  and 
worship  the  highest  Lord  (i.e.  the  Tirthankara)  as  the  planets, 
&e.,  (praise)  the  moon. 

Aeeording  to  the  Dipika  eommentary  of  Uttaradhyayana 
Sutra  by  Harshakula,  the  "sacrifice"  here  means  the  ten  virtues: 
truth,  penanee,  eontent,  patienee,  right  eonduet,  simplieity, 
faith,  constaney,  not  injuring  anything,  and  Samvara. 

In  the  Uttaradhyayana  Sutra,  Harikesa  states: 

Austerity  is  my  agni,  the  soul  is  fire  plaee,  meditation  is 
offering-ladle,  the  body  is  the  dried  eow-dung  as  fuel  and 
actions  are  the  enkindling  wooden-sticks;.!^^] 

Renowned  scholar  Vimalasuri  in  Ussesa  (canto  XI)  in  another 
scripture  interprets  the  Vedic  sacrifices  as  metaphorical  to 
sacrifice  the  animals  within,  and  that  this  true  way  is  the  Arsa- 
Veda  {Veda  of  or  the  Vedas: 

"Body  is  the  altar,  mind  is  the  fire  blazing  with  the  ghee  of 
knowledge.  This  fire  consumes  or  destroys  completely  the  heap 
of  sacrificial  sticks  of  sins  produced  by  the  tree  of  karman. 
Anger,  pride,  deceit,  greed,  attachment,  hatred,  and  delusion- 
these  passions  along  with  the  senses,  are  the  sacrificed  animals 
which  are  to  be  killed.  Truth,  forgiveness,  nonviolence  are  the 
adequate  sacrificial  fee  which  is  to  be  paid.  Right  faith, 
conduct,  self-control,  celibacy,  etc.,  are  the  gods  (to  be 
propitiated).  This  is  the  true  sacrifice  as  laid  down  in  the 
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venerable  Vedas  and  expounded  by  the  venerable  Jinas.  This 
sacrifice,  when  performed  with  complete  contemplation  or 
profound  meditation,  brings  the  reward,  not  heaven,  but  the 
highest  nirvana  (=moksha)  liberation. 

Those,  however,  who  perform  sacrifices  by  actually 
slaughtering  animals  go  to  hell  just  like  hunters." 


This  "Arsa-Veda"  spoken  of  by  Vimalasuri  is  also  spoken  of  by 
some  other  scholars  such  as  Madhava  and  Aurobindo.Pd  So 
then  some  scholars  believe  that  originally  both  the  Samanic 
and  mainstream  Hindu  sects  had  the  same  Vedas.  The 
Buddhist  Suttanipata  makes  a  reference  to  "the  Vedas  of  the 
Samanas  as  well  as  those  of  the  Brahmans. There  are  Jains 
even  in  modern  time  that  believe  the  Jainism  originates  from 
the  Veda.  An  example  is  given  by  scholar  T.N.  Dhar  who 
visited  Mathura  and  met  with  a  Swami  Vijayananda  of  the 
Digambara  sect  that  made  this  claim. 

Another  scholar  that  claimed  to  have  the  compassionate 
message  of  the  true  Vedas  is  Thiruvalluvar,  who  is  believed  by 
many  scholars  to  have  been  a  Jain.  His  parentage  is  from  a 
Brahman  father  and  he  was  addressed  "Aravalianthanan" 
{Brahmin  who  possesses  the  wheel  of  dharma.  Many 
writers  have  written  of  him  and  in  one  quote  is  a  relationship 
made  between  him  and  the  message  of  the  Vedas,  "Of  him  It  is 
no  other  than  Ayan  (Brahma)  himself  seated  on  the  beautiful 
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lotus-flower,  who,  assuming  the  form  of  Valluvar,  has  given  to 
the  world  the  truths  of  the  Vedas,  that  they  may  shine  without 
being  mixed  up  with  falsehood."^^^^  Silappadikaram  quotes  a 
verse  from  it.  Nikakesi  too  quotes  from  it  a  few  times,  and 
whenever  it  does  it  proclaims  of  the  Kural,  "as  is  mentioned  in 
our  scrip ture".[^^l 

Further,  Jain  Sage  Jinabhadra  in  his  Visesavasyakabhasya  cites 
a  number  of  passages  from  the  Vedic  UpanishadsJ^’^1 

Even  many  of  the  Vedic  sages  are  honored  by  Jain  scholars,  for 
their  asceticism.  Sages  like  Yajnavalkya, 

Rajaputra,  Nara,  Narada,  Gautama,  Apastamba,  Angirasa,  and 
Romapada  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Yasastilaka  for  their 
austerities. Somadeva,  author  of  the  Yasastilaka  goes  on  to 
honor  the  priest  craft  of  Pingala,  Matanga,  Marichi,  and 
Gautama  chanting  the  Saman,  and  quotes  some  Vedic 
authorities  like  Manu,  Vyasa,  Vasistha  and  others. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Ganadharvada 

Kshamashramanji.is  a  sacred  text  which  comprises  of 
dialogues  between  Bhagwan  Mahavira  and  the  1 1  pundits  who 
were  to  become  His  chief  disciples  (Gandhars). 

This  text  gives  a  logical  and  thorough  exposition  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul  and  sheds  light  on  questions  regarding  karma, 
transmigration,  heaven,  hell,  liberation  and  other  important 
subjects.  Witness  how  through  Bhagwan’s  sermons,  the 
pundits  shed  their  doubts  and  surrender  unconditionally  at  His 
Lotus  Feet. There  are  a  number  pf  expositions  of  this  text 
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Shri  Devardhigani  Kshamashraman 


In  A.  D.  453  in  the  city  of  Vallabhi,  under  the  leadership  of 
Acharyadev  Shrimad  Devardhigani,  three  unprecedented  religious 
tasks  were  undertaken  which  turned  out  to  be  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  Jain  religion.  These  tasks  were  preservation  of  shrut  jnan  (scriptural 
knowledge),  a  more  systematic  compilation  of  the  texts  and  conversion 
of  those  texts  into  written  script. 

Owing  to  a  famine  some  years  ago  many  shrutdhar  shramans  (ascetic) 
had  died  and  this  had  made  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the  shrut 
jnan  inevitable.  At  this  time  Vachanacharya  Devardhigani 
Kshamashraman  invited  the  shraman  sangh  in  Vallabhi  to  consider  the 
issue  of  preservation  of  the  scriptures. 

The  task  was  daunting  and  in  the  beginning  Devardhigani  sat  with 
shramans  and  listened  to  the  texts  of  agam  and  he  memorised  them  all 
and  scripted  them  systemetically.  There  were  two  texts,  Skandili  and 
Nagarjuniya.  Acharya  Kalak-IV  was  represented  by  Nagarjuniya  text, 
whereas  Skandili  text  was  represented  by  Acharya  Shri  Devardhigani. 
Both  the  agam  (Jain  canonical  literature)  texts  had  variations  because 
Arya  Skandil  and  Arya  Nagarjun  had  never  met.  This  type  of 
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variations  in  the  two  texts  had  ereated  a  situation  leading  to  division  of 
the  Jain  sangh  itself  As  a  gesture  of  nobility,  Devardhigani  noted  the 
Nagarjuniya  text  as  a  variation.  In  this  task  full  eo-operation  was  made 
available  by  Aeharya  Kalak.  The  prime  urgeney  was  about 
agamlekhan  and  reading  of  texts  made  the  simultaneous  writing  of 
agam  possible. 

As  regards  his  life,  numerous  aneedotes  are  available.  Devarshi  was  a 
Kshatriya  of  Kashyapa  gotra  (family  lineage)  and  he  was  known  by 
the  two  names  of  Kshamashraman  and  Devavaehak.  Once  Bhagwan 
Mahavir  had  told  Saudharmendra  in  a  holy  assembly  in  Rajgruhi  city, 
“Harinaigmeshin  transferred  me  during  my  state  of  embryo  from  the 
womb  of  Devananda  to  the  womb  of  Trishala  and  after  1000  years  of 
my  nirvan  (emencipation)  he  would  live  again  by  the  name  of 
Devardhigani  and  he  would  be  the  final  authority  on  the  twelfth  anga 
of  Darshtivad  (a  title  of  twelfth  anga  work). 

When  Devardhigani  was  in  the  state  of  embryo  in  the  womb  of  his 
mother  Kalavati,  she  saw  the  lord  of  Ruddhi  and  she  named  her  son 
Devardhigani.  In  his  youthful  days,  he  was  very  fond  of  hunting.  Many 
efforts  were  made  to  divert  him  from  this  sport.  Once  when  he  had 
gone  for  hunting,  he  was  faced  by  a  roaring  lion  and  behind  him  he 
saw  a  deep  ditch;  moreover  he  was  surrounded  on  either  side  by  wild 
animals  with  elephant-like  tusks.  The  earth  under  his  feet  seemed  to 
move  and  it  was  raining  heavily.  Terror-struck  Devardhi  heard  a  voice, 
“You  still  have  the  time  to  realize  your  condition  of  helplessness, 
otherwise  your  death  awaits  you.”  In  a  tone  of  utmost  helplessness,  he 
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said,  “Do  whatever  you  ean  but  kindly  save  me.  I  am  ready  to  do 
whatever  you  want  me  to  do.” 

The  Lord  saved  him  and  sent  him  to  Aeharya  Lohityasuri  and  having 
sineerely  listened  to  the  sermons  of  Lohityasuri,  Devardhi  beeame 
Muni.  By  aequiring  the  knowledge  of  one  dashangi  (a  knower  of  ten 
anga  works)  and  one  purva  (early  eanon)  he  beeame  ‘aeharya’, 
‘ganaeharya’  and  ‘vaehanaeharya’.  In  A.  D.  473  he  passed  away  and 
with  his  death  the  tradition  of ‘shrutjnan’(soriptural  knowledge)  eame 
to  an  end. 

Referenee 

1 .  Glory  of  Jainism  by  Kumarpal  DesaiAlso 

2 .  http ://www. tattvagyan. eom/j ain-stories/ shri-devardhigani- 

3. kshamashraman/#ixzz6TUgpV2i7Colleoted  Papers  on  Jaina  Studies- 
d.Ganadharvada-  edited  by  Padmanabh  S.  Jaini 

These  are  important  notings  on  the  words  uttered  by  Mhavir,  especially  as 
there  was  no  written  tradition  but  oral  transmission  Ganadhravada  forms 
one  of  the  outstanding  sections  of 

Vise~avasyaka-Bhai:Jya  by  Acarya  Jinabhadra,  which  is  esteemed 
highly  for  the  exposition  of  the  Jaina  Agamas. 

Dr.  Miss  E.  A.  Solomon,  now  a  Reader  in  Sanskrit  in  the 
tainguage  Department  of  the  Gujarat  University,  has  specialised 
herself  in  the  various  systems  of  Indian  Philosophy.  She  has 
translated  the  gathas  of  the  GaMadharavada  in  the  Vise(;lavasyakaBhii.$ 
ya  as  well  a'  1  their  elucidation  given  in  its  commentary  by 
Maladhari  Hemacandra,  supplemented  the  translation  with 
necessary  annotations  and  given  a  studied  Introduction  on  the 
subject.lt  is  printed  here  with  due  acknowledgment  and  grateful  wishes. 
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Peeface 


The  Ganadharavada  is  an  important  Jaina  text  in  Prakrit, 
[t  is  a  part  of  the  Yisesava^akabhasya  {gatbas  1549-2024)  of 
Jinabhadra  and  describes  the  controversies  between  Lord  Mahavira 
tnd  Indrabhiiti  and  other  Brahruanical  thinkers  who  after  much 
intellectual  discussion  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Mahavira’s 
teaching  and  joined  him  as  his  faithful  and  devoted  disciples 
and  preached  his  teachings  and  philosophical  views.  A  number 
of  philosophical  topics  come  up  for  discussion  here  and  different 
view's  and  speculations  about  them  are  discussed;  all  other 
possible  alternatives  are  explained  and  refuted,  and  the  Jaina 
view  is  established.  Thus  the  Ganadharavada  gives  an  insight 
into  a  number  of  problems  of  Indian  philosophj^  from  different 
points  of  view. 

When  I  was  working  as  Assistant  Director  and  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  and  Ancient  Indian  Culture  in  the  B.  J.  Institute  of 
Learning  and  Besearch,  Ahmedabad,  from  1958  to  1961,  I  was 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  translating  the  Ganadharavada  into 
English  and  providing  an  explanation  based  on  Maladhari 
Hemacandra’s  Brhadvrtti  on  it.  This  work  had  already  been 
done  in  Gujarati  by  Pt.  Dalsukhhhai  Malavania  for  the  Gujarat 
Vidya  Sabha  (the  parent  body  of  the  B.  J.  Institute  of  Learning 
and  Besearch)  and  liis  book  had  been  published  in  1962.  Prof, 
Easiklal  Parikh,  Director  of  the  B.  J.  Institute,  and  Pt.  Sukhlalji 
Sanghavi  and  others  felt  that  it  w'as  desirable  that  a  similar 
work  be  prepared  in  English  also  for  the  wider  public  of 
English-knowing  readers. 

This  work  is,  as  said  above,  based  entirely  on  Maladhari 
Hemacandra’s  commentary  on  the  Yisesava%akabhasya.  I  have 
also  consulted  Jinabhadra’s  svopajha  (auto-)  commentary  and 
Kotyacarya’s  commentary.  I  have  derived  much  help  from  Pt. 
Malavania’s  work  in  Gujarati  which  has  been  the  main  source 
of  information  as  regards  different  topics  —  historical  or  otherwise. 
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Pt.  Malavania  has  been  hind  enough  to  permit  me  to  include 
herein  the  text  of  the  Ganidhaiavada  as  edited  by  him.  I  here 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  and  sense  of  gratitude  to  him. 

I  have  also  got  much  help  in  the  notes  to  this  work  from 
Dr.  Nathmal  Tatia’s  ‘  Studies  in  Jaina  Philosophy  I  am 
indebted  to  liiin  for  the  exposition  of  certain  topics  of  Jaina 
philosophy  as  also  for  th.e  renderings  of  certain  technical  terms. 
Dr.  Glasenapp’s  ‘Doctrine  of  Karrna  in  Jaina  Philosophy’  has 
been  helpful  in  the  treatment  of  kaniian.  I  have  acknowledged 
my  indebtedness  to  these  and  other  authors  in  the  foot-notes. 

Though  I  have  derived  inutdi  help  from  the  works  of  the 
scholars  mentioned  above,  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  the 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Mine  is  an  humble  attempt  to  place 
this  important  Jaina  work  before,  the  English-knowing  readers. 
Owing  to  other  preoccupations,  I  have  not  been  able  to  work  at 
this  hook  at  a  stretch  and  this  must  have  left  many  flaws  for 
which  T  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  scholarly  world, 

I  am  highly  thankful  to  revered  Muni  Sri  Punyavijayaji 
for  lending  me  a  copy  prepared  from  an  old  manuscript  of  the 
svopajna  commentary  of  the  Visesavasyakabhasya  and  also  other 
books.  I  find  no  w'oids  to  express  my  sense  of  gratitude'  to  my 
guru  Prof.  Easiklal  C.  Parikh,  revered  Pt.  Sukhlalji  and  the 
authorities  of  the  B.  J.  Institute  of  Learning  and  Besearch  for 
the  opportunity  they  gave  me  to  study  this  aspect  of  Indian 
philosophy  by  entrusting  me  with  this  work. 

I  thank  the  proprietors  of  the  Grafo  Corporation,  Ahmedabad, 
for  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  printing  of  this  work  and  for 
their  patience  in  the  face  of  difficulties  inherent  in  oriental 
typography. 

33,  Nehru  Nagar, 

Ahmedabad,  6 
Gujarat, 

India, 


E.  A.  Solomon 
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INTRODUCTION 


WHAT  IS  THIS  GANADHARAVADA  ? 

Before  wc  talli  of  the  Ganadhavavada  proper,  let  us  take  a 
bird’s  eye  view  of  the  Jaina  Canon,  so  that  the  Ganadharavada 
may  be  properly  located  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Jainas, 
and  its  relation  to  the  Jaina  Canon  shown.  Hitherto,  we  have  a 
detailed  knowledge  only  of  the  Canon  (Siddhilnta  or  Agarna)  of 
the  Svetambaras,  as  the  Digambaras  constituting  the  other 
important  Jaina  schism,  refuse  to  accept  tliis  as  the  genuine 
Canon,  though  they  also  agree  in  regarding  the  12  Aiigas 
(‘limbs’ of  the  body  of  religion)  as  the  first  and  most  important 
part  of  the  Canon  which,  they  believe,  is  lost  for  ever.  The  Jaina 
Canon  as  it  is  recognised  by  the  Svetambaras  is  classified  as 
follows  : — 

I.  The  12  Arigas  ;  (i)  Ayara  (Aeara),  (ii)  Shyagada  (Shtrakrta), 
(ill)  Thana  (Stliana),  (i v)  Samavaya,  (v)  Bhagavati  or  Viyahapannatti 
(Vyakhyai-prajnapti),  (vi)  Nayadhamrnakahao  ( Jnatadharmakathah), 
(vii)  Uvasagada'^ao  (Upasakadasah),  (viii)  Anitagadadasao 
(Antakrddasah),  (ix)  Anuttarovavaiyadasao  (  Anuttaraupa- 
patikadasah ),  (x)  Panhavagaranaim  (  Prasna-vyakaranarti ), 
(xi)  Vivagasuyam  ( Vipaka-srutam),  (xii)  Ditthivaya  (Urstivada), 

The  twelfth — Ditthivaya  —  has  been  lost  for  ever.  It  is 
said  to  have  originally  consisted  of  14  Piivvas  (Purvas),  the 
knowledge  of  which  went  on  gradually  decreasing  till  it  ultimately 
disappeared.  There  is  also  a  difference  cf  opinion  regarding  the 
order  of  tho3e  Ahgas*  and  such  other  points;  hut  we  are  not 
concerned  with  therC  here. 

For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  Jaina  Canon,  and  especially 
for  a  discusBioii  regarding  the  twelfth  Aiiga  which  is  lost  for  ever, 
see  Weber’s  Siored  Literature  of  the  Jainas  (Translated  by  Dr. 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth  —  Indian  Antiquary — V^olumes  xvii-xxi), 
S.  B.  E.  Vol.  xxii,  xuv,  Jaina  Sutras  (Jacobi’s  Introduction),  and 
A  History  of  the  Canonical  Uterature  of  the  Jainas -H.  E. 
Kapadia.  See  also — A  History  of  Indian  L'terature,  Vol.  Il-Jaina 
L i fcera tore  —  Ma 1 1 ri ce  W i n ter n i tz . 
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II.  The  12  Uvaingas  (Upangas,  secondary  limbs)  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  12  Ahgas — (i)  Uvavaiya  (Aupapatika),  (ii)  Raya- 
pasenaiya  (always  translated  by  Rajaprasniya),  (iii)  Jiva- 
bbigama,  (iv)  Pannavana  ( Prajhapana),  (v)  Suriyapannatti 
(Suryaprajnipti),  (vi)  Jambiiddivai)aDnatti  (-Tambudvipa-prainapti), 
(vii)  Cain  lapannatti  ( (’indra-prajuapti ),  (viii)  Nirayavaliyao 
(  Nirayavalikab ),  (ix)  Kappavadamsiyao  (  Kalpavatamsikab ), 
(x)  Pupphiyao  (Puspikah),  (xi)  Pappbaculiao  (Puspaoulikab), 
(xii)  Vanh’dasao  (Yrsnidasabk 

III  The  10  Painnas  (Praki:nas,  ‘scattered  pieces’)  — 

(i)  Causarana  (  Catubs  irana ),  (ii)  Aurapaccakklana  ( Atura- 
pratyakbyana),  (iii)  Bbattaparinna  (Bljakta-parijua),  (iv)  fianithara 
( Samsiara ),  (v)  Tamdula-veyaiiya  ( Tandula-vaicarika), 

(vi)  Caindavijjbaya  ( Candravedbyaka ),  (vii)  Deviindattbaya 
(Devendrastava), (viii) Ganivijja(Gani-vidya), (ix)  Mabapaccakhana 
(Mahapratyakhyaua),  (x)  Virattbava  (Virastava). 

IV  The  6  Cheya-Suttas  (.Gheda  Siitras) — so  called  perhaps 
because  they  kiy  down  a  punishment,  in  cases  of  transgression 
of  rules  of  monkish  life,  consisting  in  ‘shortening’  (cbeda)  the 
defaulting  monk’s  seniority  and  his  consequent  degrading  — 

(i)  Nisiha  (Nisitba),  (ii)  Mahanislha  (Mabanisitha),  (iii)  Yavabara 
(Vyavabara),  (iv)  Ayaradasao  (Acaradasab)  or  Da-asuyakkbandba 
(Dasasrntaskbandhai,  (v)  Kappa  (Brbat-kalpa),  (vi)  Painca-kappa 
(  Panca-kalpa ).  Instead  of  the  last-mentioned,  diyakappa 
( Jibakalpi)  of  -linabhadra  is  also  mentioned. 

\  'The  4  Mhla-suttas  (Vli'ila-si'itras — Root-snbras — Are  they 
meant  for  those  who  a-e  at  the  root  i.e.  beginning  of  their 
spiritual  career  ?)-'--( i )  Utbarajihay  ana  (  Uttaradhyayana  ), 

(ii)  Avassaya  (Avasyaka),  (iii)  Rasaveyaliya  (Basavaikalika), 
(iv)  Piindanijjatti  (Pinda-Niryukti).  The  third  or  fourth  Mula- 
'suttas  are  also  sometimes  given  as  Obanijiutti  (Ogha-niryukti) 
and  Pakkhiya-sutta  ( Paksika  shtra ),  and  sometimes  Pintda- 
nijjutti  and  Obanijiutti  are  classified  under  the  Cheya-suttas. 

V'l  Individual  texts  (i)  Nandi-sutta  ( Nandi-&ut?a ), 
(ii)  Anuyogada.ra  f Annyogadvara). 


It  may  be  noted  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Aiigas, 
the  lists  and  titles  of  the  canon ioal  texts  are  not  always 
mentioned  in  the  same  way.  The  traditional  number  of  books 
is  mentioned  in  the  Siddhanta,  but  the  number  varies  in  the 
enumeration  at  different  places. 

This  sruba  (scriptural  literature)  is  classified  in  various 
ways,  one  way  of  classifying  being  that  the  canon  is  regarded 
as  two-fold  (i)  Aiiga-pavittha  (contained  in  the  Aiigas)  and 
(ii)  Anahga-pavittha  (not  belonging  to  the  Aligns).  The  aiiga- 
pavittha  suya-nana  (sruta-juana)  has  T2  subdivisions,  each  of 
which  is  known  as  an  Ahga.  Thus,  it  is  identical  with  the 
dvadasaiigi  which  consists  of  12  Ahgas — Ayara,  etc,  aud  which 
is  often  referred  to  as  ‘  duvalasaniga  gi  nipidaga  ’  (  dvadasaiiga 
ganipitaka)  (Samaviiya,  148).  According  to  one  definition,  what 
is  composed  by  the  Ganadha'as  (leaders  of  groups,  the  best 
disciples,  Indrabhiiti  and  others)  is  Aiigapavittha,  and  what  is 
composed  by  sruta-sthaviras  (i  e.  those  well-versed  in  Thana 
and  Samavaya;  cf.  Thana  ff.  2.  1A9)  is  anaiiga-favittba.  The 
Avassaya  though  anahga-pavittha  is  regarded  as  composed  by 
a  Ganadhara.  We  find  such  a  view  first  in  the  Avasyaka 
Niryukti,  and  then  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  even  an 
anahga-pavittha  text  might  have  been  composed  by  a  Ganadhara. 
This  was  later  extended  to  other  texts  and  even  to  the  Puranas 
and  such  other  literature  which  were  also  stated  to  have  been 
banded  down  in  fubstance  by  the  Ganadharas,  That  the 
Avasyaka  was  the  first  to  be  regarded  as  cue  composed  by  a 
Ganadhara,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  repeated  statement 
that  the  direct  disciples  of  Lord  Mahavira  studied  the  Samaiya 
(Sarnayika)  and  other  eleven  Ahgas.  How  the  Siimayika  is  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Avasyaka  sutra,  and  if  it  was  placed  first  in 
the  order  of  the  texts  prescribed  for  study,  aud  even  put  before 
the  Ahgas,  there  could  be  no  opposition  to  its  being  claimed 
as  composed  by  a  Ganalhara.  This  also  explains  why  it  was 
the  first  aimhgapavittha  text  to  receive  this  honour.  This 
Avasyaka  sutra  has  six  chapters  corresponding  to  the  six  Avasyakas 
i.  e.  six  daily  essential  duties  of  a  .Jaina.  The  six  sections  are 
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known  as  (i)  Samaiya  (samayika)  desisting  from  all  evil,  and 
equanimity  of  mind),  (ii)  Cauvisattba\’a  (eulogy  of  the  twenty-four 
Tirthahkaras ),  (iii)  Vandanaya  (veneration  of  the  teacher), 

(iv)  padikkamani.  ( pratikramana)  (confession  and  expiation), 

(v)  kaussagga  (kayotsarga),  (asceticism,  indifference  to  the 
body),  (vi)  paccakkhana  (renunciation  of  sensual  pleasures,  etc). 
According  to  Bbadrabahu,  the  Samayika  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  scriptural  knowledge.  Conduct  or  character  is  the  very 
essence  of  scriptural  knowledge,  and  emancipation  that  of 
conduct.*  Thus  the  Samayika  is  shown  to  be  related  to  the 
ultimate  good — emancipation  (moksa).  Bhadrabahu  has  also 
pointed  out  that  after  Lord  Mahaviia  attained  omniscience,  his 
first  preaching  was  in  essence  the  teaching  of  samayika,  and 
his  Ganadbaras,  after  their  discussion  with  him,  sat  at  his 
feet  and  received  instruction  first  of  all  regarding  the  samayika.§ 
This  explains  why  Jinabhadra  thought  it  fib  to  compose  his 
encyclopaedic  Visesavasyaka  containing  3606  verses  as  a 
commentary  on  the  first  chapter,  Samayika  of  the  Avasyaka- 
sutra,  along  with  its  Niryukti  (commentary)  by  Bbadrabahu. 

Bhadrabahu  in  his  Niryukti  by  way  of  introduction  to 
the  Samayika  chapter  gives  a  detailed  account  of  how  Lord 
Mahavira  attained  omniscience  (kevala-jnana)  He  went  to  the 
Mahasena-vana  in  Madbyamapava  where  the  gods  had  arranged 
a  great  assembly  (samavasarana)  in  honour  of  Lord  Mahavira, 
the  sovereign  in  the  kingdom  of  religion  (539-40).  In  the  same 
city,  a  brahmin  Somilarya  was  performing  a  sacrifice  to 
participate  in  which  learned  men  from  far  off  regions  had  come. 
The  gods  were,  however,  rejoicing  in  the  as-ernbly  in  honour 
of  Mahavira  to  the  north  of  this  sacrificial  assembly,  the 
people  in  which  were  under  the  impression  that  the  gods  being 
delighted  at  their  performance  were  coming  in  the  direction 
of  the  sacrifice.  But  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
gods  moved  onwards  towards  the  north.  When  they  came  to 
know  of  the  honour  done  to  Mahavira  by  the  gods,  Indrabhuti, 

*  See  Avasyaka-niryukti,  93. 

§  See  Avasyaka-niryukti  733-745. 
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an  arrogant  Brahmin  scholar,  came  to  the  samavasarana  to 
challenge  the  omniscience  of  Mahaviia,  as  he  had  full  con¬ 
fidence  that  no  one  could  be  more  learned  than  he.  But  seeing 
him  come  Mahavira  addressed  him  by  his  name  and  family 
name  (gotra)  (698),  and  also  told  him  of  the  doubt  he  harboured 
in  his  mind  regarding  the  existence  of  the  soul.  Maba'vira  also 
explained  that  this  was  so  because  he  did  not  know  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Vedio  texts  which  he  promised  to  explain  (600). 
When  Indrabhuti’s  doubt  was  shattered  and  he  was  finally- 
convinced,  he  along  with  his  500  pupils  became  a  disciple  of 
Mahavira  (601).  This  very  Indrabhuti  became  the  chief  disciple 
of  Mahavira.  Agnibhuti  and  ten  other  Brahmin  pandits  also 
one  after  the  other  came  to  Lord  Mahavira,  but  when  they 
were  addressed  by  their  name  and  gotra,  and  also  told  of  their 
doubt,  they  also  became  disciples  along  with  their  followers, 
and  they  too  attained  the  status  of  chief  disciples 
(602-611). 

There  are  thus  41  verses  (600-641)  dealing  with  the 
episode  of  the  Clanadharas,  from  the  point  when  Lord  Mahavira 
disclosed  Indrabhuti's  doubt  up  to  when  the  eleventh  Prabhasa 
b  came  a  follower  of  Maliavira.  Jinabhadra,  while  commenting 
01  these  in  his  Vis:>savasyaka  Bhasya  has  given  us  his 
invaluable  Ganadharavada  (cur  present  work),  the  number  of 
verses  (gatbas)  for  each  Ganadhara  in  it  being; — 1-56;  2-35; 
3-38;  4-79;  5-28;  6-58,  7-17;  8-16;  9-40;  10-19;  11-49.  In 
the  Avasyaka  Niryukti  we  find  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
Ganadharas,  the  number  of  their  followers,  their  doubt,  their 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  Vedic  statements,  and  the  promise 
of  Mahavira  that  he  would  instruct  them  correctly.  JinabLadra 
like  a  true  commentator  with  a  literary  flair  has  pounced  upon 
this  opportunity  which  gave  ample  scope  for  a  discussion  of 
the  doubt  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  Vedic  texts  and  presented 
this  in  a  dialectical  pattern  where  each  Pandita  is  given  the 
chance  to  argue  out  his  case  or  raise  doubts,  or  these  are 
anticipated  by  Mahavira.  This  makes  the  text  all  the  more 
lively  and  interesting. 
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Jiiiabhadra  has  himself  commented  upon  his  own  Visesa- 
vasyaka  Bhasya,  bub  he  could  not  complete  his  commentary 
on  account  of  his  death.  He  could  cjmment  only  up  to  1863 
verses  i.  e.  up  to  the  account  of  the  si.N.th  ganadhara.  This 
commentary  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Muni  Sri 
Punyavijayaji;  Acarya  Kottarya  completed  the  commentary 
(See  his  comm,  on  Gatha  1863).  Another  commentary  on  the 
Ganadharavada  is  by  Kotyacarja,  and  a  third  by  Maladhaii 
Hemacandra.  Of  these  the  last  is  the  most  lucid  and  illuminating. 
Hence  the  incorporation  of  this  commentary  in  the  body  of 
this  text. 

BHADEABAHU 

Before  we  come  to  the  main  subject,  Vjscsavasyaka- bhasya, 
of  which  Ganadharavada  is  a  part,  and  its  author  Jiiiabhadra, 
we  may  say  a  few  words  about  Bhadrababu,  the  author  of 
the  Avasyaka-niryukti,  an  i  pi' ode  in  whic  h  is  used  by 
Jinabhadra  as  a  peg  to  bang  his  philosophical  dissertation 
on,  for  the  purpose  of  propounding  the  Jaina  system  of 
philosophy. 

In  India  the  misfortune  is  that  there  are  a  number  of 
persons  known  by  the  same  name  (c  g.  many  Kalidasas)  and 
the  events  of  the  life  of  one  man  are  mixed  up  wnth  those  of 
another.  Kalidasa  may  he  represented  as  having  died  in  the  house 
of  a  courtesan  in  Ceylon  acd  also  be  said  to  have  been  familiar 
with  Kashmir,  or  to  have  lived  in  the  times  of  Vikramadiiya 
and  to  have  been  present  at  the  court  of  king  Bhoja !  What 
a  mockery  of  historical  facts !  The  same  is  the  case  with 
Bhadrahahu  Many  Acaryas  bearing  the  name  Bhadrabahu 
existed,  and  still  all  the  niryuktis  (commentaries)  were  ascribed 
to  Bhadrabahu  who  according  to  tradition  was  the  last  acarya 
to  know  all  the  14  Purva-i  (old  texts)  but  who,  it  is  said, 
went  to  Nepal  for  yogic  practice  and  so  could  impart  the 
knowledge  of  only  10  Purvas  to  Sthulabhadra  who  went  to 
him.  His  date  may  roughly  be  fixed  at  170  B.  C.  But  Muni 
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Sri  Punyavijayaji  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Niryuktis 
on  AvsiSyakasutra  and  other  sacred  literature  are  not  by  the 
first  Bhadrababu  who  knew  the  Piirvas,  but  by  another 
Bhadrabahu  of  the  0th  century  of  Vikrama  samvat.*  Still,  as 
noted  by  Da’sukhbbai  Malavauia,!-  we  find  several  gathas 
from  the  Niryuktis  of  Bbadiabahu  in  the  wmrks  of  Kunda 
kunda  and  ethers  who  were  definitely  earlier  than  tbe 
6th  century.  It  is  quite  likely  that  there  was  an  old  corpus 
around  which  was  built  tbe  structure  of  tbe  Niryuktis  that 
we  have  at  present. 

The  Cheda  sutras  were  definitely  the  ‘composition  of 
Bhadrabahu.  So  the  following  Niryuktis  can  be  assigned  to 
Bhsdrabahu  It  —  Avasyaka,  Dasavaikalika,  Uttaradhyayaca, 
Aearanga,  Sutrakrtiihga,  Dasasrutaskandha,  Kalpa-Brhatkalpa, 
Vyavabara,  Siiryapra.jh.apti,  Esibbasita.  Bhadrabahu  has  himself, 
in  bis  Avasyaka  Niryukti  (84-85),  mentioned  bis  plan  to  compose 
these.  The  last  two  arc  not  extant.  Uvasaggabara,  a  Prakrit 
Stotra  also  was  cf.m posed  by  Bhadrabahu.  Many  other  works 
are  assigned  to  hiiri,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  his. 

JINABIIADRA  AND  HIS  VIHESA VA8YAKA  BHASYA:- 

Practically  nothing  is  known  of  Jinabhadra  though  his 
writings  occupy  a  place  of  importance  in  the  development  of 
thought,  and  in  the  history  of  Jain  a  literature.  Htill  we  can 
gather  a  few  facts  about  him,  though,  of  course,  one  must 
always  accept  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
certain. 

*  See  Mahavira  Jaina  Vidyalaya,  Silver  Jubilee  Volume 
(p.  185). 

f  See  Clanadhara  Vada  (in  Gujarati)  Introduction,  p.  13 
footnote.  We  are  highly  indebted  to  this  Introduction.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  the  main  source  of  the  information  given  here. 
Sri  Malavania  being  a  W'cll-versed  and  open-minded  scholar 
of  Jaina  philosophy  and  literature,  one  can  easily  find  a 
fund  of  information  in  his  #iia4iR@i  ewfiraodb:  one  can  only  quote, 
but  hardly  improve  upon,  www.holybooks.com 
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A  copy  of  tbe  Visesavasyaka  Bhasya  was  prepared  in 
6aka  era  531  i.  e.  609  A.D.  and  kept  in  a  Jaina  temple  in 
Valabhi.  This  agrees  with  the  popularity  of  Jainism  in 
Western  India  in  and  after  the  5th  century,  and  also  shows 
that  Jinabhadra  must  have  moved  about  in  the  vicinity  of 
Valabhf.  As  said  before,  this  Visesavasyaka  Bhasya  along  with 
its  commentary  which  remained  incomplete,  was  the  last  work  of 
Jinabhadra  whose  date,  th:^refcre,  cannot  be  fixed  as  later  than 
590  A  D.  This  is  supported  by  a  traditional  view  that  Ilaribhadra 
died  in  the  year  1055  of  the  Vira  Nirvana  era  (i.  e.  after 
Mahavira),  and  Jinabhadra  is  said  to  have,  been  a  prominent 
teacher  for  66  years  after  that  and  died  in  1120  of  the  Vira  Nirvana 
era,  that  is  to  sav,  in  Vikrarna  era  650  or  693  AD.  Muni 
Sr!  Jinavijayaj!  holds  on  the  ground  of  twm  gathas  found 
at  the  end  of  a  copy  of  the  Visssavasyaka  bhasya  discovered  in 
Jesalmer  that  the  bhasya  was  composed  in  Vikrarna  era  666. 
But  as  Sii  Malavania  has  pointed  out  the  gathas  can  only 
mean  that  the  copy  was  prepared  in  Saka  era  631  (or  Vikrarna 
666),  and  placed  in  a  temple.  This  again  agrees  with  our  date, 
Vikrarna  sniheat  650,  for  the  death  of  Jinabhadra. 

The  gathas  are  ; 

Paihoa  sata  igatisa  saganivakalassa  vattamanassa, 
to  cetta-punnimae  budhadina  satimmi  nakkhatte; 
rajje  nu  palanapare  si,[lai]  ccammi  narabarindammi, 
balabhinagarie  imam  inahavi. . ...  .mi  jinabhavane. 

According  to  tradition,  Jinabhadra  lived  104  years,  so 
he  can  be  said  to  have  lived  between  Vikrarna  546-650  i.  e. 
489-693  A  D.  This  also  tallies  with  the  fact  that  no  writer 
later  than  590  A.D.  has  been  referred  to  in  the  works  of 
Jinabhadra,  while  he  has  been  quoted  profusely  in  the  Naiidicuini 
of  Jinadasa  which  was  composed  in  Vikrarna  733,  i.  e.  in 
676  A.D. 

As  to  his  personality,  we  find  his  qualities  described  by 
the  commentator  of  his  Jitakalpasutra.  Muni  Sri  Jinavijayaji 
has  given  us  an  extract  of  this  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
JftakaJpasiitra.  Tbe  then  eminent  srutadharas  (knowers  of  the 
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sacred  lore)  hoaoared  him  highly  and  he  was  a  great  scholar 
of  other  sastras  also.  He  was  highly  learned  in  Palaeography, 
Mathematics,  Prosody  and  Grammar.  He  was  also  well- 
versed  ID  the  scriptures  of  other  school?.  He  was  very 
earnest  about  the  practice  of  the  code  of  conduct  laid  down 
for  monliS  and  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  Jaina  monks....... 

No  further  information  is  available  except  that  ho  saved  the 
Mahanisitha  ehtra  whicdr  was  eaten  up  by  white  ants.*  Some 
Jaina  icons  were  recently  discovered  in  Akota  ( earlier 
Ahkottaka).  Prof.  Umakant  Shah  believes  that  these  icons 
belong  to  about  5d0-fj()0  A, I) ,  and  he  has  coma  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Jinahhadia  mentioned  in  the  inscription  found  cn 
two  of  these  icons  is  no  other  than  Jinabbadra,  the  author  of 
the  Visesavasyaka-bhasya,  who  must  have  installed  these  icons. 
The  inscriptions  found  are  ‘Aum  devadharrao'  yarn  nivrtikule 
Jinabhadra-Vacanacaryas3'a’  and  ‘Aum  nivrtikule  Jinabhadra- 
Vacanacaryasya’  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  Jinabhadra 
belonged  to  the  Nivrti  family  and  was  called  Vacanacarya. 

The  following  works  are  ascribed  to  Jinabhadra 
(  i  )  Vis?sava8yaka  Bhasya — Prakrit  verse. 

(ii)  Visesavasyaka  Bhasya  Vrtti — author’s  own  commentary 
(Sanskrit  prose), 

(iii)  Brhat-'=augrahani— Prakrit  ver.se, 

(iv)  Brbat-ks-^trasamasa — Prakrit  verse, 

( V  )  Visesanavati — Prakrit  verse,  (vi)  Jitakalpasiitra-Prakrit  verse, 
(vii)  Jitakalpasutrabhasya — Prakrit  verse,  (viii)  Dhyana-sataka — 
Prakrit  verse. 

Brhatsahgrahanl  deals  with  human  beings  and  hellish 
beings  and  geography  and  astronomy.  Tn  fact  it  gives  ns  at  a 
glance  the  relevant  views  regarding  soul  and  world.  Brbat- 
ksetra-samasa  is  like  a  geography  of  the  universe.  In  the 

*  See  Vividha  Tirtha  Kalpa  (Mathura-kalpa)  (p  19)  of 
Jinaprabha.  This  shows  that  Jinabhadra  had  also  gone  to 
Mathura  besides  being  associated  with  Valabhi. 
t  See  Jaiua  Satyaprakas-x,  No.  190. 
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Vi83smavafci,  Jiaibhalra  has  abtempliad  t3  resolve  the  inconsis¬ 
tencies  or  apparent  contradictions  found  in  the  Agamas. 

Jitabaipa-sutra  along  with  its  bhasya  by  the  author  himself 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  expiations  ( prayascitta )  of  wrongs 
done.  In  fact,  Jinabhadra  has  in  his  commentary  given  us  the 
secret  of  the  entire  cheda-sastra  concerned  with  punishment  of 
wrongs  done  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  seniority  of  the  offending 
monks  and  such  other  relevant  matters,  Dhyanasataka,  though 
termed  a  century  of  verses,  actually  contains  105  Prakrit 
Gathas.  This  aitaka  has  been  assigned  to  Jinabhadra,,  though 
many  have  doubts  regarding  its  authorship. 

Jinabhadra’s  own  vrlti  (commentary)  on  the  Visesavasyaka- 
bhasya  is  his  only  work  in  Sanskrit.  This  commentary  is  very 
concise  and  gives  hardly  any  such  exposition  as  would  make 
the  text  easily  accessible  to  the  common  reader.  It  was  because 
of  this  that  Kotyacarya  and  Maladhari  Hemacandra  thought 
it  fib  to  write  detailed  commentaries  on  the  Viksavasyaka- 
bhasya.  As  said  before,  Jinabhadra  could  write  his  commen¬ 
tary  only  up  to  Ga,  18GJ,  when  probably  death  intervened. 
Kottarya  commented  on  the  remaining  Gathas  —  Nirroapya 
sastha-ganadharavaktavyaiii  kila  di\aihgatah  pujyah;  anuyoga- 
marya(  rga-)dtsika  -  Jinabhadraganiksatiiasramanah;  taneva 
pranipatyalali  paramavi(va)sista-viva!anarii  kriyate  Kot-tarya- 
vadiganina  mandadhiya  saktim  anapeksya  (Ga.  1863). 

The  Visesavasyaka-ibasya  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the 
history  of  Jaina  literature,  esp.  philosophical  liteiatuie.  A  note¬ 
worthy  feature  of  the  Jaina  system  of  thought  is  that  unlike 
the  Brahmanic  thought  ox  the  Buddhist  w'hich  have  branched 
off  into  a  number  of  schools,  it  has  maintained  its  unity 
throughout  its  history;  and  whatever  change  we  see  is  in  the 
clarification  and  new  orientation  of  its  topics  and  problems 
which  in  essence  remain  what  they  were  from  the  very 
beginning.  We  find  them  even  in  the  earliest  Agama  literature, 
though  scattered  here  and  there.  The  greatest  contribution  of 
Jinabhadra  is  that  he  has  systematically  treated  these  different 
philosophical  concepts  even  while  making  the  plea  of  giving  an 
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easily  accessible  exposition  of  the  Avasyaka-Niryuliti  on  which  he 
was  writing  his  Bhasya  (conimenlary).  Another  achievement  • 
of  his  is  that  after  the  composition  of  this  voluminous  Bhasya, 
the  terminology  of  the  Jaina  system  of  thought  assumed  a 
stable  form  and  became  current  as  such.  It  must  also  be  noted 
that  in  all  respects  Jinabhadra  has  made  efforts  to  renistate  the 
original  Agamic  position,  though  true  to  the  Jaina  anekantavada 
he  keeps  an  open  mind  and  is  alw^ays  prepared  to  accomodate 
the  other  view.  We  may  take  but  one  example.  According  to 
the  original  Jaina  position,  knowledge  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  soul,  for  only  that  knowledge  which  the  soul  has  directly 
without  the  help  of  any  external  instrumeut  is  pratyaksa 
(direct),  the  rest  is  paroksa  (indirect).  Thus  mati  (sensuous) 
and  sruta  ( scriptural )  knowledge  were  put  under  pa'oksa 
(indirect  cognition)  and  the  other  three,  avadhi  (visual  intuition), 
manah-paryaya  (intuition  of  mental  modes)  and  kevala  (perfect 
knowledge)  were  classified  under  pratyaksa  (director  immediate 
knowledge).*  But  in  order  to  bang  their  theory  of  knowledge 
in  line  with  the  theories  of  other  systems  of  thought,  the  later 
Jaina  thinkem  regarded  the  knowledge  produced  by  the  sense- 
organs  as  prakyaksa.  §  Jinabhadra,  a  great  upholder  of  the 
original  position,  designates  the  knowledge  produced  by  the 
sense-organs  and  the  mind  as  samvyavahara-pratyaksa  (empiri¬ 
cally  direct  and  immediate  knowledge )  Imdiyamano-bhavam 
jam  tain  samvavahara-paccakkham — Visesavyasyaka  Bh.  95). 

A  glance  at  the  text  of  the  Yisesavasyaka- bhasya  shows 
us  that  Jinabhadra  has  treated  a  number  of  topics  and  given 
them  such  a  satisfactory  and  critical  treatment  that  the  relevant 
portions  can  very  well  serve  the  purpose  of  independent  treatises. 

But  what  is  still  more  striking  is  that  while  the 
ratiocination  and  dialectical  discussions  cf  Buddhist  logicians 
and  philosophers  pressed  as  it  were  the  button  and  spread  a 
flood  of  light  in  the  form  of  precise  philosophical  thought 
illuminating  a  number  of  topics  and  problems  lying  in  a  latent 

*  See  Sthananga  su,  II  1.71;  Tattvartha  su,  1-9-12. 

§  Anuyogadvara,  pp.  194-5;  Nandi  su,  4. 
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(oral  atnoQg  the  Jamas,  Jiaabhadra  was  one  and  perhaps 
the  most  prominent,  of  the  Jaina  philosophers  who  plunged 
headlong  into  this  cu'Tent  of  systonatic  dialectical  thought  and 
gave  a  clear-cut  analysis  of  problems  calling  for  uncommon 
insight. 

We  find  references  to  controversies  and  divergent  views  even 
in  the  Vedas  and  the  Upanisads  and  the  Jaina  Agamas  and  the 
Buddhist  Pitakas,  and  this  sort  of  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
atmosphere  persisted  all  along.  But  the  period  between  the  life¬ 
time  of  iSlagarjuna  {2nd  cent  AD.)  and  that  of  Dharmakirti 
(650  A,D.)  is  outstanding  as  the  period  of  fervent  debating  and 
discussions,  wherein  the  canon  of  debate  was  established  and 
each  philosopher  tried  to  argue  out  lus  case  systematically 
and  faithfully,  at  the  same  time  making  every  (-ffort  possible  to 
appreciate  and  understand  the  opponent’s  view-point;  what 
deserves  all  the  more  appreciation  is  the  fact  that  they  were  prepared 
to  bring  about  innovations  in  their  own  system  of  thought  if 
this  did  not  involve  any  gross  eontradictiou  of  the  basic  tenets 
of  their  respective  schools.  Nagarjuna,  Yfusiibandhu,  Diunaga,  and 
Dharmakirti  were  the  principal  Buddhist  logicians  of  this 
period  who  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise,  and  try  to  improve 
upon,  the  definitions  of  their  predecessors  if  this  meant  a  greater 
clarification  and  better  presentation  of  the  Buddhist  thought. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  attacked  other  schools  severely, 
and  these  latter  had  in  their  turn  to  answer  the  objections  raised 
against  their  view  and  thus  had  a  chance  to  detect  the  weak 
points  and  loop-holes  in  their  system;  they  could  develop  their 
system  while  interpreting  the  basic  texts  and  the  views  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  light  of  the  attacks  of  the  rival  party. 
Vatsyayana  and  TJddyotakaraof  the  Nyaya  school  and  Pr&sistapada 
of  the  Vaiscsika  school  and  S.rbara  and  Kumarila  amongst  the 
Mimamsakas  were  very  actively  busy  trying  to  answer  their 
opponents  even  while  setting  their  house  in  order.  A  careful 
study  of  the  philosophical  works  of  the  Brabmanical,  Buddhist  and 
Jaina  schools  w'ould  be  very  interesting  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  mutual  influence  and  the  internal  development  of  thought. 
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The  Jaina  philoFOphers  were  by  no  means  quiet  or  inert 
in  thia  pei  iocl.  It  is  quite  likely  that  it  was  this  atruof  pherc  of 
controversy  and  debate  that  inspired  Un  asvati  to  give  a  syste¬ 
matic  treitraeut  of  the  Jaina  system  of  tVion^ht  in  his  Tattvartha- 
sutra.  But  he  merely  stated  the  tenets  and  did  not  enter  into  any 
controversy,  which  only  his  commentators,  Akalahka,  Vidyananda 
and  others  indulged  in.  It  was,  again,  in  this  period  that  the 
Nj^ayavatara  of  Siddhasena  Divaknra,  the  first  systematic  though 
brief  manual  of  Jaina  logic,  was  written,  as  also  Sanmati  Tarka 
by  the  same  author,  giving  an  exposition  of  the  theory  of 
Nayas  (points  of  view  or  approach)  which  forms  the  very  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  Jaina  system  of  thought  with  its  catholicity  of 
outlook  accomodating  the  different  approaches  in  the  picture  of 
the  total  jeality.  But  we  cannot  say  of  Siddhasena  or  even  of 
Samantabkadta  that  they  have  gone  into  the  niceties  of  thought; 
they  have  stated  the  bread  facts  cf  the  Jaina  system  ejf  thought. 
They  cannot  ba  given  the  status  of  worthy  opponents  or  rivals 
of  Dihnaga  or  Kumarila  or  Uddyolakara,  We  find  clear  evidence 
of  this  spirit  of  rivalry  only  in  the  Astasabasrf  of  Vidyananda 
1  which  is  a  commentary  on  the  Astasati  of  Akalahka,  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Aptamimamsa  of  Samantabhadra.  But  this  is  not 
true  of  Jinabhadta  to  whom  we  can  accord  the  place  of  honour 
of  being  the  first  to  have  the  grit  to  take  up  cudgels  against 
the  rival  systems;  as  also  against  those  of  his  own  school  who 
were  apt  in  certain  respects  to  bold  view's  w'bieh  did  not  repre* 
sent  the  true  spirit  of  the  Againas.  A  study  cf  the  Oanadharavada 
will  illustrate  this.  He  has  given  a  thorough  exposition  in  his 
Visesavasyakabhasya  of  the  Jaina  topics  and  also  explained  the 
Jaina  position  as  regards  logic  and  Non-ab:s»,Jutism.  His  reasoning 
is  sound  and  appealing  and  W'e  find  later  philosophers  like 
Haribhadra  (8th  cent.)  and  Yasovijaya  (17th  cent.)  putting  forth 
the  sarnB  argummts  —  may  be  in  a  different  garb. 

It  can  be  said  of  the  ATsesava^’akabhasya  that  it  gives  us 
the  very  essence  of  the  Jaina  Agamas,  as  the  Visuddhimagga  of 
Buddhaghosa  gives  us  the  very  sum  and  substance  of.  the 
Buddhist  Pitakas.  What  is  more,  Jinabhadra  has  suhjected  the 
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Agamic  statements  of  philosophy  to  the  test  of  reason  and 
given  ns  a  philosophy  based  on  reason,  though  he  has  always 
adhered  to  the  spirit  of  the  Agaraas  and  resolved  any  apparent 
contradictions  that  may  be  found  therein.  In  short,  the 
Visesavasyakabhasya  is  a  wonderful  compendium  of  the  Jaina 
system  of  thought. 

ACAHYA  MALADHAPj  HEMACANDRA,  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
VISESAVASYAKABHASYA  VIV ARANA  (OR-BHA8YA- 
BRHADVRTTI)  — 

The  lime  of  the  rule  of  Siddharaja  Jayasimha  and 
Kumarapa'a  was  the  golden  period  in  the  history  of  Gujarat — 
both  politically  and  culturally.  The  contribution  of  Jaina  monks 
is  by  no  means  small  or  negligible.  Great  Jaina  teachers  and 
preachers  had  associations  with  the  political  functionaries  and 
thus  had  their  say  in  the  political  and  cultural  framework  of 
the  kingdom.  We  see  this  at  its  highest  in  the  influence  Acarya 
Hemacandra  (.Kalikalasarvajna — the  omniscient  of  the  Kali  Age) 
wielded  over  Siddharaja  and  Kumarapala  in  the  12th  cent.. 
Before  Kalikalaparvajna  Hemacandra,  Acarya  Devasiiri  Maladbari 
and  after  him  Hemacandra  Maladbari  occupied  a  place  of  honour 
both  in  the  kingdom  and  in  the  heart  of  King  Siddharaja  by 
virtue  of  their  sincerity,  morality  and  austerity.  Kalikalasarvajua 
Hemacandra  received  the  heritage  of  this  prestige  and  honour 
and  therefore  could  shine  forth  all  the  more  easily  in  the  period 
of  the  reign  of  Kumarapala.  It  is  noted  by  Padmadeva  Suri  (in 
his  Sadgurupaddhati )  and  by  Rajasekhara  who  belonged  to  the 
same  line,  in  his  Dpyasrayavrtti,  that  King  Karnadeva  conferred 
the  title  of  ‘  Maladbari '  on  Abhayadeva;  this  shows  that 
Abhayadeva  was  respected  even  by  Karnadeva  who  ruled  before 
Siddharaja.  Siddharaja  was  highly  devoted  to  Abhayadeva  and 
we  have  a  vivid  account  of  the  latter’s  personality  and  the 
respect  paid  to  him  by  Siddharaja  as  given  by  Sricandra  the 
grand-pupil  of  Abhayadeva,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  all  this. 
Maladbari  Hemacandra  maintained  all  this  and  was  equally 
honoured.  Of  course,  this  was  mainly  on  account  of  the  personal 
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■virtues  of  Maladhari  Hemacandra.  Bub  it  may  also  partly  have  been 
due  to  the  political  connections  of  the  early  part  of  his  life  i.  e. 
before  his  renunciation.  As  stated  by  Rajasekhara  in  his 
Dvyasrayavrtti  in  the  prasasti  (eulogy),  he  was  a  minister  and 
had  four  wives.  Ha  gave  up  this  life  firll  of  pomp  and  luxury, 
and  was  initiated  under  Maladhari  Abbayadeva.  Grand  details 
of  the  life  of  both  the  Maladharis  are  found  in  the  prasasti  of 
Mani  Suvratacarita  by  Bricandrasuri  *  Abbayasiiri  is  described 
as  tall  and  handsome  and  highly  tolerant  and  patient.  He 
observed  strenuously  the  code  of  conduct  laid  down  for  monks. 
When  he  foresaw  that  death  was  not  far  off  he  gradually 
decreased  tha  quantity  of  bis  diet  and  finally  took  to  fasting. 
Even  then  for  many  days  he  followed  his  daily  routine  of 
preaching,  etc.  and  even  went  on  foot  to  a  rich  man  called 

r 

Sriyaka  whose  last  wish  was  to  see  Abhayadevasuri.  Abbayadeva 
died  on  the  47th  day  of  his  fasting.  His  funeral  procession  was  a 
grand  sight  and  people  said,  with  eyes  wide  with  astonishment, 
that  one  would  certainly  choose  such  a  glorious  death — however 
painful  death  might  be.  Even  King  Jayasirbha  watched  the 
procession  from  his  balcony. 

Aoarya  Maladhari  Hemacandra  was  a  pupil  of  Abhayadeva¬ 
suri.  Tha  accoaut  given  by  Hemacandra’s  pupil  Bricandrasuri 
is  illuminating.  Ha  was  highly  learned  in  many  subjects  and 
had  about  50,000  books.  His  discourses  in  a  sonorious  voice 
were  very  popular  and  enlightened  the  people.  Even  King 
Jayasimha  attended  his  discourses.  Through  this  king,  Hemacandra 
could  achieve  much  for  the  uplift  of  the  Jaina  religion  and 
community.  Like  his  p'receptor  Abbayadeva,  he  also  fasted  for 
seven  days  before  death  came  to  him.  King  Siddharaja  himself  joined 
the  funeral  procession.  He  had  three  chief  disciples  (ganadhara) 
— Vijayasimha,  Bricarrdra,  Vibudhacandra  —  of  whom  Sricandra 
officially  succeeded  him  as  a  suri  on  his  seat. 

Sricandra  wrote  his  Munisuvratacarita  a  few  years  after  the 
death  of  Maladhari  Hemacandra  arrd  it  was  completed  in 

*  See  Catalogue  of  Works  o(  the  Patana  Jaina  Bhandara 
(Gaekwad  Series,  p.  314). 
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Yikram  Samvat  1193.  Vijiyasimha  wrobsa  Brhadvrtti  (volunainoua 
commentary)  on  Dharmopadesiinala,  and  it  was  completed  in 
Vikram  SamvatllQl.  In  its  prasasti  we  find  personal  accounts  of 
his  preceptor  Hemacandra  and  grand-preceptor  Abhayadeva.  Prom 
this  it  appears  that  some  years  had  passed  after  the  death  of 
Hemacandra.*  It  cjn  be  said  that  after  the  death  of  his  preceptor 
Abhayadeva  in  Samvat  1168,  he  succeeded  him  on  his  seat  as 
Acarya  and  occupied  it  till  about  1180,  for  we  do  not  find  any 
reference  to  a  data  beyond  1177. 

Works  — (i)  Av•asy^akatippana  or  Avasyakavrttipiadesa- 
vyakbyana^ia,  (ii)  Bandhasatakavrtti,  (iii)  Anuyogadvaravrbti, 
(iv)  llpadesamala-sutra,  (v)  Upadesanialavrtti,  (vi)  Ji va^ainasa- 
vivarana,  (vii)  Bhavabbavanasutra,  (viii)  Bhavabhavana- 
vivarana,  (ix)  Nanditippana,  (x)Yisesavasy aka-viva'  ana  (also  called 
Vis.jsa^akabhasya-brhadvrtti). 

Jivasamaaa-vrtti  was  written  in  bis  own  hand  in  Samvat 
1164,  as  the  prasasti  itself  tells  us.  In  Ava^aikatippana  or 
Avasyakavrttipradcsa-vyakhyanaka  (because  it  is  a  comuaentary 
on  parts  of  Haribhadra’s  Laghuvrtbi  on  Avasyakasutra),  the 
author  first  gives  the  meaning  of  hard  words  and  then  the 
subitance  of  the  relevant  passage.  Bandhasatakavrtti  Vinayahita 
is  a  commentary  on  a  century  of  stanzas  ( — really  they  are 
106)  called  Bandhasataka,  dealing  with  karma  in  its  details 
composed  by  Sivasarmasuri  who  himself  says  that  the  work  is 
based  on  the  Drstivada.  Hemacandra’s  commentary  is  very  lucid 
and  easy  and  shows  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  subject.  Anuyoga- 
dvaravrtti  is  a  very  lucid  commentary  on  the  Anuyogadvarasntra 
which  helps  us  to  appreciate  the  very  core  of  the  Agamas. 
Though  there  was  an  eailier  Prakrit  commentary  (curni)  and 
also  one  in  Sanskrit  by  Ilaribhadra  (this  being  mostly  by  way 
of  explanation  of  the  Prakrit  commentary),  neither  went  far  in 

*  Sri  Hemacandra  iti  snrirabhfid  amusya, 
sisyah  siromanir  asasamunisvaranam; 
yasjadhnnapi  caritani  saracebasahka- 
cchayojjvalani  vilasanti  disam  mukhesu.  (13) 

See  Catalogue  of  Works  of  the  Patana  Bhandara,  p,  313 
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giving  an  easy  interpretation  of  the  original  text.  So  Hema- 
candra’s  vrtti  was  a  welcome  addition,  especially  in  view  of  its 
simple  charming  style.  Upadesamalasutra  in  505  Prakrit  gathas, 
also  called  Knsumamala  by  the  author  himself,  deals  with  charity, 
conduct  (celebacy),  etc  and  reveals  the  secret  of  religion  to  the 
curious  reader.  Upadesamalavivarana  is  a  commentary  in 
Sanskrit  on  the  Upadesamala.  It  is  intersperred  profusely  with 
tales  in  Prakrit  prose  and  verse  to  illustrate  the  basic  virtues. 
Jivasamasavivarana  is  a  commentary  on  Jivasamasa  by  some 
early  Acarya.  Tn  this  work  the  fourteen  gunasthanas  (stages  of 
spiritual  development)  are  discussed,  and  Hemacandra  in  his 
commentary  besides  clarifying  a  number  of  subtle  points  has 
given  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  jiva.  Bhavabhavanasutra 
in  531  Prahrit  gathas  deals  predominantly  with  bbavabhavana 
(contemplation  on  metempsychosis)  of  the  twelve  bhavanas,  though 
Hemacandra  seizes  the  opportunity  of  referring  briefly  to  the 
other  bhavanas  also.  Bhavabbavanavivarana  is  a  lengthy 
commentary  in  Sanskrit  oa  the  above  work  by  the  author 
himself.  It  too  like  Upadesamalavivarana  is  full  of  tales,  but 
the  author  has  very  wisely  given  tales  other  than  those  related 
in  the  Upadesamalavivarana.  The  two  trgether  provide  a  very 
good  collection  of  tales,  especially  of  those  pertaining  to  the  cede  of 
conduct  in  Jainism,  though  not  without  interest  to  others.  This 
commentary  was  composed  in  Vikram  Samvat  1170  as  the 
author  himself  says  at  the  end  ; 

Saptatyadhikaibadasavarsasatair  Yikramad  atikrantaih; 

nispanna  vrttir  iyam  Sravana-ravi-paScamidivase. 

No  copy  of  Nanditippana  has  been  found,  nor  is  it  referred  to 
anywhere.  Like  the  Avasyaka-tippana  it  must  have  been  a 
commentary  on  the  Nanditika  of  Haribhadra,  dealing  with 
five  kinds  of  knowledge.  Hemacandra  himself  has  referred  to  this 
work  as  one  written  by  him  at  the  end  of  the  Visesavasyaka- 
vivarana,  his  last  work, 

Visesava^aka-vivarana  is  a  very  popular  commentary  on 
the  Visesavasyakabhasya,  which  we  have  incorporated  in  the 
body  of  this  '  work  by  way  of  interpretation  of  the  gathas  of 

G-3 
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Visssavasyaka-bbasya.  It  was  completed  in  Vikram  Samvat 

■  1176,  as  the  author  himself  says.  We  are,  further,  told  that 
four  monks — Abhayakumaragani,  Dbanadevagani,  Jinabhadragani 
and  Vibudhacandramuui — and  two  nuns,  Srimahananda  and 
Srimahattara  Vframati  ganini,  helped  in  the  composition  of 
this  work.  This  commentary  is  the  best  and  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  commentaries  on  the  Visesavasyakabhasya,  and  can 
be  said  to  have  eclipsed  the  others.  It  has  captured  the  very 
spirit  of  the  original  text  and  laid  it  bare  before  the  reader 
in  all  its  purity,  bringing  out  the  unraaiiifest  aspects  in  their 
fullness. 

Hemaoandra  has,  at  the  end  of  the  Visesavasyaka-vivarana, 
given  us  a  brief  sketch  of  his  spiritual  career  as  also  an 
account  of  his  works  through  an  allegory.  He  says  he  was  sunk 
deep  in  the  cctan  of  life  full  of  painful  things  like  birth,  old 
age,  etc.;  but  a  noble  person  placed  him  in  a  ship  in  the  form 
of  right  intuition  or  faith,  right  knowledge  and  right  conduct, 

so  that  he  could  reach  without  much  difficulty  the  island  of 

$ 

Auspicious  Jewel  (Siva-ratna),  Emancipation  The  noble  gentleman 
also  gave  him  a  jewel  in  the  form  of  a  good  mind  placed  in 
a  casket  of  good  intention  and  told  him  that  as  long  as  he 
preserved  this  jewel,  no  harm  would  come  to  the  ship  which 
would  reach  its  destination  without  any  serious  obstruction. 
But  if  he  somehow  parted  with  this  jewel,  the  ship  would  be 
shattered.  He  also  warned  him  that  on  account  of  this  jewel, 
the  soldier-pirates  of  King  Delusion  would  pursue  him,  and 
they  might  even  succeed  in  tearing  off  the  sides  of  the  casket 

■  of  Good  Intention.  He  also  explained  how,  in  the  event  of  this 
calamity,  the  sides  were  to  be  replaced.  Explaining  all  this  the 
great  soul  sailed  with  him  for  some  time  and  then  disappeared. 
Coming  to  know  of  thi'^,  King  Delusion,  residing  in  the  city  of 
Imprudence  (Pramada),  cautioned  his  soldiers  that  their  enemy 
had  shown  a  soul  plunged  in  mundane  life  the  way  to  the 
island  of  Sivaratna  (Auspicious  Jewel)  and  the  latter  was 
journeying  in  that  direction  taking  other  like  souls  with  him. 
They  must  pursue  him  before  the  latter  brought"  an  end  to  the 
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drama  of  mundane  life.  King  Delusion  started  sailing  in  his  ship, 
Evil  Intention,  and  his  companions  in  his  fleet  of  ships  called 
Evil  Disposition.  They  approached  the  ship  onr  hero  was 
sailing  in  and  a  battle  followed  between  the  Divine  and  the 
Demoniac  Tendencies,  The  sides  of  the  casket  of  Good  Intention 
became  worn  out,  and  our  hero  decided  to  replace  them  by 
new  ones  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  good  man. 
Consequently  he  created  one  after  the  other  the  planks  in  the 
form  of  the  ten  works  mentioned  above  in  the  same  order. 

The  great  man  was  probably  Hemacandra’s  preceptor  and 
Hemacandra’s  goal  in  writing  these  works  was  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  his  pious  resolution  to  attain  emancipation  and  to 
be  of  help  to  others  in  reaching  their  goal.  Looking  to  his 
works,  and  the  fascination  they  have  over  the  readers  we  can 
say  that  this  was  no  tall  claim. 

GANADHAEAVADA— ITS  LOCATION  IN  THE 
VI SES  AVAS  YAKAB  H  AS  Y  A 

Visesavasyakabhasya  is,  as  said  before,  a  commentary  on 
the  Avasyakaniryukti  of  Bhadrabahu  which  in  its  turn  is  a 
commentary  on  the  Avasyaka-sutra.  Like  Yaska,  Bhadrabahu 
also  has  given  the  etymological  explanations  of  the  technical 
words  of  the  scriptures,  in  his  case  the  Jaina  Agamas,  in  his 
Niryuktis  which  are  brief  and  give  mostly  the  general  tenor 
of  the  scriptural  work  commented  upon  besides  giving  such 
etymological  explanations.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  relevant 
meaning  of  a  word  in  a  particular  context  he  gives  all  possible 
meanings  by  the  niksepa  (aspect  specified,  e.  g.  name,  concrete 
shape,  present  state,  etc,)  method  and  by  setting  aside  the  others 
recommends  the  one  that  is  relevant,  and  gives  his  own 
comment,  if  he  has  to  make  any.  Jinabhadra  commenting  on 
the  Avasyakaniryukti  has  seized  the  opprtunity  to  dilate  upon 
the  points  touched  upon  by  Bhadrabahu  or  emerging  from  the 
latter’s  comment.  We  give  here  a  very  rapid  survey  of  the 

Visesavasyakabhasya  so  as  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  location 
of  the  Ganadharavada  in  it. 

Every  good  work  requires  some  sort  of  benediction  (raahgala); 
aoGordiugly  we  have  at  the  outset  the  explanation  of  mahgala 
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in  the  form  of  Nandi*  i.  e.  five  kinds  of  knowledge.  Here  we 
have  a  lengthy  discussion  on  Jaina  epistemology  (l-1013).t 
A  number  of  topics  such  as  the  significance  of  sutra,  sariihita, 
etc.  are  treated  here.  It  is  also  shown  that  of  the  five  kinds  of 
knowledge  (mati,  sruta,  avadhi,  manah-paryaya,  kevala),  we  are 
here  concerned  with  sruta  (scriptural  knowledge),  because  it  illu¬ 
minates  both  itself  and  the  rest. 

Then  after  the  exposition  of  a  number  of  topics  forming  the  base 
of  the  introduction,  there  is  obeissance  to  all  the  Tirthahkaras,  and 
to  Lord  Mahavira  in  particular,  as  also  to  the  Ganadharas  who 
gave  us  the  first  text  of  the  scriptures  from  the  teachings  of 
Mahavira  and  to  others  who  were  responsible  for  the  continuity 
of  the  texts  and  the  scriptural  tradition  (1014-1068).  Then  after 
a  mention  of  the  Niryuktis  written  ( — according  to  the  Nirynkti, 
proposed  to  be  written)  by  Bhadrabahu,  the  meaning  of  niryukti 
is  given,  and  the  origin  of  sruta  and  its  growth  is  explained 
on  the  basis  of  its  comparison  with  a  tree,  and  so  also  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Ganadharas  and  others  to  it.  Samayika  Adhyayana 
of  the  Avasyaka  sutra  is  put  at  the  head  of  the  scriptural  texts 
composed  by  the  Ganadharas  and  it  is  explained  that  conduct 
(caritra)  is  the  very  essence  of  scriptural  knowledge  and  emancipa¬ 
tion  that  of  conduct  ( Tassavi  saro  caranaih  saro  caranassa 
nivvanam  —  Av.  Nir.  ga,  93,  Vis^savasyaka.  1126);  the  relative 
importance  of  knowledge  and  action  or  caritra  (conduct) 
(including  tapas,  austerity  and  saihyama,  restraint)  is  explained 
(1068-1346). 

*Nandi=(Sanskrit)  Nandi.  There  used  to  be  a  Nandi,  benedictory 
stanza  or  stanzas  at  the  beginning  of  every  Sanskrit  drama 
which  served  as  a  mangala.  As  plays  became  popular  the 
meaning  of  Nandi  was  extended  to  denote  mangala,  anything 
auspicious.  It  was  so  used  even  in  Jaina  works.  Nandi  also 
came  to  mean  knowledge  which  is  mangala  for  the  spiritual 
pursuit,  and  the  scriptural  text  treating  knowledge  was  also 
styled  Nandisutra. 

t  Visesava^akabhasya  — FAgSffibiia^aoksSamiti  publication, 
Bombay,  1924.  www.holybooks.com 
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Then  are  given  the  synonyms  of  pravacana,  shtra  and 
anuyoga  (exposition)  (1347-1387).  After  dealing  with  anuyoga 
and  ananuyoga  (non-anuyoga)  along  with  their  niksepas  with 
illustrations,  the  difference  between  bhasa,  vibhasa,  and  varttika, 
is  explained  and  the  qualihcatious  of  the  teacher  and  the  disciple 
are  dealt  with  and  illustrated.  (1388-1483). 

After  this  preliminary  discussion,  Jinabbadra  following 
Bhadrababu  raises  and  answers  a  number  of  questions  one , 
ought  to  grasp  fully  before  one  studies  the  Samayika  adhyayana. 
The  points  raised  are  worthy  of  forming  the  basis  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  any  modern  work:  (i)  uddesa  —  a  general  statement 
of  what  is  to  be  expounded  (ii)  nirdt  si, — a  particular  statement 
of  what  is  to  be  treated,  (iii)  nirgama  —  origin  of  the  Famayika, 
(iv)  ksetra  —  place,  (v)  kala  — time,  (vi)  purusa  —  from  whom 
it  was  obtained,  (vii)  karana — cau.se,  (viii)  pratyaya — conviction 
(ix)  lak&ana  —  definition,  cbaiacterislic,  (x)  naya — modes,  points 
of  viewq  (xi)  samavafara  — the  application  of  nayas,  (xii)  anumati  — 
recognition  of  the  Samayika  by  particular  nayas  and  fiom  the 
highest  point  of  view,  (xiii)  kim — what  is  the  Samayika? 
(xiv)  its  types,  (xv)  whose  is  it?  (xvi)  where?  (xvii)  wherein? 
(xviii)  how  is  it  acquired?  (xix)  how  long  does  it  endure? 
(xx)  how  many  acquire  it  at  one  time,  (xxi)  what  is  the  perriod 
of  its  absence?  (xxii)  period  of  non-absence  or  continuity? 
(xxiii)  for  ho  v  many  lives  can  it  continue,  (xxiv)  how  many 
times  can  it  be  accepted,  (xxv)  what  place  it  (soul  who  has 
acquired  Samayika)  affects,  (xxvi)  nirukti  —  explanation  of 
Samayika.  (1484-2802). 

DisoU'sing  the  third  point,  nirgaran,  und'r  the  pretext  of 
explaining  how  Mahavira  could  achieve  the  nirgama  (coming 
out)  from  false  belief,  etc.,  the  entire  bi^toiy  of  Jaina  religion 
starting  from  before  Itsibhadeva,  and  the  life  of  Mahavita  is 
given  in  all  its  details,  with  special  emphasis  cn  the  spiritual 
career,  by  Bhadrababu,  but  Jinabbadra  has  not  commented 
upon  this  portion,  Jinabbadra  starts  in  all  earnest  when  he  comes 
to  the  episode  of  Ganadhara  Vada  related  above,  which  occurred 
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after  Lord  Mahavira  had  attained  omniscience  as  a  result  of 
his  spiritual  pursuit  (1549-2024). 

Many  problems  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  26 
topics  mentioned  above,  e.  g.  the  doctrine  of  nayas,  the  problem 
of  transmigration  or  mundane  life  and  the  causes  that  can  lead 
to  emancipation  and  the  different  branches  in  Jainism  itself 
which  tried  to  conceal  the  teaching  of  Mahavira  or  to  twist 
it  to  yield  another  meaning  ( —  they  are  called  nihnavas  on 
account  of  this).*  Then  after  explaining  the  twelfth  point  as 
to  what  Samayika  (conduct,  code  of  life)  is  acceptable  to  the 
different  nayas,  Jinabhadra  comes  to  the  thirteenth  point  and  gives 
us  a  detailed  discussion  of  Samayika  (2633-2802).  The  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  text  of  the  Visesavasyaka  Bhasya  gives,  like  the 
A-vasyaka-Niryiikti  of  which  it  is  a  commentary,  an  exposition 
of  all  the  six  adhyayanas  (chapters)  of  the  Avasyaka  sutra. 

This  brief  account  will  give  some  idea  of  the  encyclopaedic 
nature  of  the  Visesavasyaka-bhasya  which,  as  said  before,  can  be 
regarded  as  a  compendium  of  Jaina  religion  and  philosophy. 
It  can  also  be  seen  that  as  in  the  whole  of  the  Mahabharata, 
the  place  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  is  unique,  so  also  in  the  Visesa- 
vasy aka- bhasya,  the  Ganadharavada  occupies  a  peculiar  position 
and  deals  with  all  the  main  topics  of  Jaina  philosophy  and  as 
such  can  hold  its  own  independently,  like  the  Gita,  as  a  book 
worthy  of  being  studied  by  all  curious  readers. 

THE  GANADHARAS 

By  way  of  an  introduction  to  the  philosophical  questions  of 
the  Ganadharas  we  may  give  a  brief  account  of  their  life,  etc. 

Very  little  information  is  obtained  from  the  Agamas  in 
connection  with  the  Ganadharas.  We  find  scattered  the  names 
and  life  span  of  the  Ganadharas  in  the  Samavayahga-sutra.  § 
The  Kalpasutra  f  states  that  Lord  Mahavira  had  attached  to 
him  nine  ganas  (schools)  and  eleven  ganadharas  (chief  disciples). 

*  The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  Vi.  Bhasya  2296-2620. 

§  Samavayaiiga,  11,  74,  78,  92,  etc. 

t  Kalpasutra  (Kalpalata),  p.  215. 
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In  the  exposition  of  this  the  names  and  gotras  of  the  Ganadharas 
and  also  the  following  of  each  are  given.  It  is  stated  that 
all  the  Ganadharas  had  knowledge  of  the  twelve  Ahgas  and  the 
fourteen  Purvas.  All  of  them  were  emancipated.  All  except  Tndrabhuti 
and  Sudharman  attained  nirvana  during  the  life-time  of  Lord 
Mahavira.  The  present  host  (sahgha)  of  ^ramanas  is 
descended  from  the  following  of  Sudharman.  The  line  of  the  rest 
has  been  cut  off,  Arya  Jambu  was  a  disciple  of  Sudharman 
and  Prabhava  that  of  Jambu  and  so  on.  §  This  is  all  the' 
information  that  we  obtain  in  the  Agamas  concerning  the 
Ganadharas. 

It  is  said  of  Indrabhuti  Gautama,  the  foremost  disciple  of 
Mahavira,  that  on  the  very  night  on  which  Mahavira  attained 
nirvana  his  tie  of  affection  binding  him  to  Mahavira 
snapped  off  and  he  too  attained  nirvana.  +  It  is  also  found 
mentioned  that  Indrabhuti  was  the  chief  of  the  14,000  disciples 
of  Mahavira  who  had  abandoned  worldly  life  and  become 
sramanas  (monks).*  From  this  it  is  easy  to  derive  that 
Indrabhuti  was  highly  attached  to  Lord  Mahavira  and  that 
he  did  not  attain  the  stage  of  omniscience  during  the  life-time 
of  Mahavira.  Bhagavati  shtra  14.7  corroborates  this.  In  it, 
Lord  Mahavira  alludes  to  Indrabhuti’s  love  and  affection  for 
himself  and  assures  him  that  both  would  become  alike  (having 
the  same  end  in  view  and  residents  of  the  same  place)  in 
all  respects  after  becoming  free  from  the  human  existence.  The 
commentator  Abhayadcva  explains  here  that  Indrabhuti  was 
very  much  disappointed  and  sad  that  he  had  not  achieved 
omniscience  though  his  disciples  had,  and  hence  the  assurance 
given  by  Mahavira. 

From  the  questions  posed  by  the  Ganadharas  it  can  be  seen 
that  they  were  very  inquisitive  by  temperament  and  had  a  very 
powerful  craving  for  knowledge.  Not  that  they  were  ignorant 
or  always  doubting,  but  they  kept  on  asking  questions  for  more 

§  Kalpasutra,  p.  217. 

I  Kalpasutra,  Su.  127. 

*  Kalpasutra,  Su.  134, 
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and  more  clarification  of  philogopliical  problems  and  were  not 
satisfied  till  they  had  arrived  at  a  full  solution  of  their  doubts. 
Indrabhuti  was  the  most  curious  among  them.  Whenever  he 
had  an  occasion  bo  hear  the  views  of  thinkers  of  other  schools  or 
to  see  something  unusual  he  would  at  once  rush  to  Mahavlra 
and  inquire  about  it.  I  We  find  recorded  certain  episodes 
revealing  Indrabhviti’s  ready-wittedness  Hearing  from  Mahavira 
that  Skandaka,  a  heretic  (belonging  to  another  school)  had 
come,  he  went  to  receive  him  and  foretold  the  reason  of  his 
coming  to  Mahavira  and  the  doubts  he  entertained.  This 
inspired  in  Skandaka  gre.at  respect  for,  and  faith  in,  Lord 
Mahavira.  §  The  teaching  of  apramada  (spiritual  alertness)  in 
Uttaradhyayana,  10  was  imparted  to  Indrabhuti  Gotama  and 
indirectly  to  all.  We  find  Indrabhuti  carrying  messages  of  Mahavira 
to  others,  e.  g  he  conveys  the  Lord’s  message  to  Mahasataka  at 
the  time  of  his  confession  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  should  expiate 
for  the  bitter  though  true  words  uttered  by  him  to  his  wife 
Revati.  t  We  find  descriptions  of  Indrabhuti’s  appearance  and 
personality  in  several  places  He  is  described  as  having  a  fair 
complexion,  as  bright,  undergoing  severe  austerity,  as  a  true 
celebate,  as  a  knower  of  the  fourteen  Purvas,  as  capable  of  four 
kinds  of  knowledge  (i.  e.  excluding  kevala-jnana,  omniscience).* 
Most  of  the  Agamas  may  be  said  to  owe  their  existence  to  the 
questions  of  Indrabhuti. 

Next  to  Indrabhuti,  comes  Sudharman  from  the  point  of 
view  of  information  that  can  be  collected,  though  we  do  not 
find  any  allusion  to  his  personal  life.  What  we  are  told  is  that 
he  explained  the  Agama  on  being  asked  by  Jambu.  It  is 
really  surprising  that  though  the  present  Jaina  sahgha  is  traced 
to  Sudharman  alone,  and  though  the  text  of  the  Agamas  is 
traditionally  obtained  from  Sudharman,  and  though  it  is 
believed  that  Sudharman  himself  gave  the  text  of  certain 

+  See  Bhagavati  2.5,  9.33  etc. 

§  Bhagavati  Sataka  2.1, 

t  Upasakadasahga,  8. 

*  See  Bhagavati,  Sataka,  1. 
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Agamas  to  Jambu,  f  we  do  not  find  any  record  in  the 
Agamas  of  Sudharma  having  asked  Mahavira  any  question 
and  of  the  latter’s  reply.  Bhagavati  Siitra  notes  a  few  questions 
asked  by  Agnibhiiti,  Vayubhuti  ^  and  Mandiyaputta.  *  Arya 
Sadharman’s  description  is  exactly  like  that  of  Indrabhuti’s. 

But  it  may  be  noted  that  nowhere  in  the  Agamas  do  we  ■ 
find  any  reference  to  the  doubts  of  the  ganadharas  and  their 
questions  as  detailed  in  the  Ganadharavada.  We  find  the  first 
reference  to  these  doubts  of  the  respective  ganadharas  in  a  gatha  ' 
of  the  Avas^^aka  Niryukti  : 

Jive‘  kamme^  tajjiva^  bhiiya''  tarisaya^  bandhamokkhe®  ya; 
deva’  neraie*  ya  punne®  paraloya‘°  nevvane’'. — 

Avasyaka  Niryukti,  Ga  596  — 

(1)  Does  the  soul  exist  or  not  ?  (2)  Is  there  anything  like 
karma,  (3)  Is  the  body  the  same  as  soul  or  is  it  different  ? 
(4)  Do  the  elements  exist  ?  (5)  Is  the  soul  in  the  next  world 
similar  to  that  in  this  world  ?  (6)  Are  bondage  and  salvation 
real  ?  (7)  Are  there  gods  ?  (8)  Are  there  hellish  beings  ?  (9)  Are 
there  punya  (good)  and  papa  (sin)  ?  (10)  Is  there  the  other- 
world?  (11)  Is  there  anything  like  emancipation? 

The  Avasyaka  Niryukti  gives  us  further  details  regarding  the 
life,  etc ,  of  these  ganadharas.  They  are  given  in  the  chart  on 
the  following  four  pages.  § 

We  are  told,  as  said  above,  in  the  Kalpa-sutra  that 
Lord  Mahavira  had  eleven  ganadharas,  but  the  number  of  ganas 
(schools)  was  nine.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
school  or  gana  is  constituted  as  a  result  of  a  difference  in  the 
wording  of  the  text  though  in  all  cases  the  meaning  of  the 
text  might  remain  unchanged.  The  ganadharas  composed  the 
Agamas  on  the  basis  of  the  instruction  given  by  Mahavira.  On 

I  See  introductory  statements  of  Jnatadbarmakathanga, 
Anuttaropapatika,  Vipaka,  Nirayavalika 

I  Bhagavati  3.1 

*  Bhagavati  3.3 

§  See  Avasyaka  Niryukti^egSfliaB-lfiftifcsfidl. 
p  .  www.holybooks.com 
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THE  GANADHAEA8 


No. 

Name 

Father 

Mother 

Caste 

Gotra 

(Family) 

name 

Pi'ofessi* 

on 

Place  of 

birth 

Nak^tra 
at  the  time 

of  birth 

Period 
of  life 
as  a 

house¬ 

holder 

Period  of  life 
as  one  still 
involved  in 
worldly  life 

1 

Indrabhufci 

s 

Brah- 

mana 

Gautama 

Tea¬ 

cher 

Magadha 

Gobbara 

Jyestha 

1 

50  30 

2 

Agnibhuti 

5> 

n 

Kfttika 

46 

12 

3  Vayubhuti  „ 

i 

1) 

Svati 

42 

10 

4  :  \yakta  ^ 

Varuni 

n 

Bhara- 

dvaja 

Kollaga  !  , 

Sanni-  |  Sravana 
vesa  ! 

60 

12 

Dharnmi-iBhaddila 

5  Sudbarma  ^(Dhar-i  (Bhad- 

,  mila)  rila) 

>y 

Agnivai- 

syayana 

)) 

Hasto- 

ttara 

1 

60  42 

i 

( 

g  Mandika  or  Dhana-  Yijaya- 

Mandita  deva  deva 

■  1 

■ 

” 

Vasistha 

»» 

Moriya 

Sanni- 

vesa 

Magba 

63 

14 

: 

7  1  Maurya-putra  ;  Maurya 

■  '  1 

■ 

n 

n 

Kasyapa 

9)  i 

1 

>7 

Eobini 

65 

14  , 
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No, 

Name 

Period 

of  eman¬ 
cipated 
life 

Tofcal 

life  in 

years 

Follow¬ 
ing  of 
disciples 

Line 

of 

disciples 

left 

behind 

Place  of 

nirvana 

Sams- 

thsna* 

Sarhgha- 
yana  t 

1  Time  of 
nirvana 

Know-  j 
ledge  of 
scripture 

Semarks 

1 

Indrabhuti 

12 

92 

500 

X 

grha 

Saxna- 

catur- 

asra 

Vajra-j  After 
rsabha  i  Maha- 
naracaj  vira 

12AhgaS;i 

14 

Purvaa 

\ 

These  three 
!-  were 
brothers 

2 

Agnibhuti 

16 

74 

600 

X 

Before 

M'aha- 

vira 

..  1 

■ 

, 

3 

Vayubhuti 

18 

70 

500 

X 

n 

j 

/ 

4 

Vyakta 

18 

80 

600 

X 

n 

7} 

51 

1) 

1^  ] 

■  i 

S 

Sudharma 

8 

100 

600 

] 

Jambu 

and 

others 

)> 

51 

After 

Maha- 

vira 

i 

1 

•>5 

6 

■ 

Mandika  or 

Mandita 

■ 

16 

83 

■ 

350 

X 

n 

Before  ; 
Maha- 1 
vira 

IT  ' 

Children  of 
the  same 
!-  mother  but 
of  different 
fathers, 

...  7 

Maurya-putra 

16 

95 

350 

X 

1 

1 

-■  ; 

7f  i 

! 

»  1 

- 1 

15 
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THE  GANADHAEAS 


No. 

Name 

Father 

Mother 

Caate 

Gotra 

(family) 

name 

Professi¬ 

on 

Place  of 

birth 

Nak^tra 
at  the  time 

of  birth 

1  Period 
of  life 
as  a 
house¬ 
holder 

,  Period  of  life 
]  as  one  still 

I  involved  in 
!  worldly  life 

8 

1 

Akampita  ^  Deva 

Jayanti  ^  „  j  Gautama 

i 

Mitbila 

Uttara 

sadha 

48 

9 

9 

Acalabhrata  Yasu 

1 

1 

Xanda  ,, 

Harita  ,, 

. 

■ 

Kosala 

Mrga- 

siras 

46 

12 

10 

Metarya 

Datta 

Varuna- 

deva 

)> 

Kaundinya 

1 

Vatsabhumi 

-Tuhgiya 

Sannivesa 

Asvini 

36 

10 

11 

Prabhasa 

Atibhadra 

i 

:  • 

n 

Rajagrha 

Pusya 

1 

16  8 
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( Continued) 


No. 

Name 

Period 

of  eman- 
1  cipated 
!  life 

Total 

life  in 

years 

Follow¬ 
ing  of 
disciples 

Line 
tion  of 
disciples 
left 
behind 

Place 

of 

niiTana 

Sams- 

thana 

Sariigha- 
yana  t 

Time 

of 

nirvana 

' 

1  Know¬ 
ledge  of 
scrip¬ 
tures 

Eemarks 

8 

Akampita 

21  78 

300 

X 

Eajs,-  ; 
grha 

”  ;  asra 

Vajra- 

rsabha 

naraca 

Before 

Maha- 

vlra 

ISAhgas, 

14 

Purvas 

9 

Acalabhrata 

■ 

14  72 

1 

300 

X 

)) 

11 

10 

Metarya 

16 

62 

800 

X 

11 

n 

11 

Prabhasa 

16 

1 

40 

300 

X 

5? 

V 

11 

1 

11 

*  Samsthana-See  on  the  reverse, 
t  Samghayana  -  See  on  the  reverse. 
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*  Samsthana  (Prakrit  —  samthana)  —  Saihtisthate  anena 
rupsna  pudgalatmakarii  vastv  iti  samsthanam — Utt.  1.  a;  akara- 
visese,  mukhavrtfcya  pudgalaracanakare  —  Ava.  4  a;  atyadbbute 
racanaviseae  —  A.  Ma.  1  a;  Vise.,  Sa;  akrtivisesah  samsthanani 
tani  ca  jivajivasambandhitvena  dvidha  bbavanti. 

Samstbana,  figure,  excellent  figure  (akrtivisesa). 

Manonmanapramanani  anyunany  anatiriktani  aiigopangani 
ca  yasmin  sari  rasa  instb  an  e  tat  samacaturasra-saibstbanam  — 
Abhidhana  Rajendia  Kosa. 

Samacaturasra-samsthana — well-built,  uniform,  well-propor¬ 
tioned  figure. 

\  Saihgbayana  (Sanskrit  —  saihbanana),  dovetailing  of  tbe 
joints,  or  tbe  bones. 

Asthi-sancaye,  vajra-rsabbadyupanaane  upameye  sakti-yisese — 
Stha.  6,  Tha.  3u;  Tatia  vajram  kilika  rsabbah  parivestana-pattab 
naraeah  ubhayato  markapabandhah,  yatra  dvayor  astbnor  ubbayato 
markatabandbena  baddhayoli  pattakrtina  trtiyenastbna 
parivestitayor  upari  tadastbitritayabbedikilikakarain  vajra- 
namakam  astbi  bbavati  tad  vajca-  rsabhanaracam  pratbamam. 

Vajra-rsabba-naraca  is  tbe  best  of  tbe  six  types  of  tbe 
dovetailing  of  joints  or  bones. 

Saibbanyante  —  dpdbibriyante  sarirapudgala  yena  tat 
saihhananam  tac  ca’stbinicayah  kilikadirupanam  asthnarii  nicayo 
raeanaviseso ’stbinicayali.  Idam  astbi-nicayatmakaiii  samhananam 
audarikaiige  audarika- sarira  eva,  na’nyesu  sariresu,  tesam 
astbirahitatvat — Abhidhana  Rajendra  Kosa. 
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account  of  difierence  of  wording  there  were  nine  different  texts 
(vacana)  of  the  canon,  though  the  ganadharas  were  eleven. 
Akampita  and  Acalabhrata  had  altogether  600  disciples  who 
followed  one  vacana  (text);  so  aho  Metarya  and  Prabhasa 
had  altogether  600  disciples  who  followed  one  vacana  (text). 
Hence  the  total  number  of  ganas  (schools)  was  nine  though  the 
number  of  ganadharas  was  eleven. 

The  Avasyaka  Niryukti  relates  the  circumstances  in  • 
which  Indrabhuti  first  met  Lord  Mahavira,  and  how 
he  was  converted  to  faith  in  Mahavira.  He  approached  as  a 
sceptic  and  scoffer  and  remained  to  worship.  The  other 
ganadharas  did  not  come  with  a  view  to  revile  Mahavira, 
but  out  of  inquisitiveness  and  a  sense  of  awe.  They  also  became 
the  disciples  of  Mahavira.  Though  later  commentators 
have  written  at  length  and  with  flourish  about  this  episode,, 
we  do  not  get  any  new  information  from  them.  Jinabhadra,. 
the  author  of  the  Visesavasyaka-bhasya  has  seized  this 
opportunity  to  give  a  digest  containing  the  essential  principles 
of  Jaina  philosophy.  Imitating  him,  other  commentators 
of  the  Avasyaka  Niryukti  and  the  commentators  of  the  Kalpa- 
sutra  have  done  the  same  and  given  an  exposition  of  the  Jaina 
philosophy. 

Acarya  Hemacandra  has  in  his  Trisastisalakapurusacaritr 
given,  on  the  basis  of  traditional  accounts,  further  details 
regarding  the  life  of  Indrabhuti  and  even  regarding  his  previous 
life.  §  Such  episodes  as  are  related  here  are  based  on  the 
statement  in  the  Bhagavati  Sutra  where  Mahavira  says  to 
Indrabhuti  that  their  relation  was  nothing  new,  but  continued 
from  the  previous  Iffe. 

It  is  believed  by  all  that  Indrabhuti’s  intense  attachment 
to  Lord  Mahavira  came  in  the  way  of  his  omniscience.  The 
moment  that  was  removed  by  the  physical  death  of  Mahavira, 
he  attained  omniscience.  Describing  this  incident  Acarya 
Hemacandra  says  that  Mahavira  realised  that  Indrabhuti  was 

§  See.  Trisastisalakapurusacaritra  10.9. 
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not  attaining  omniscience  on  account  of  his  intense  attachment 
to  him.  Hence  knowing  that  he  was  to  attain  nirvana  on  that 
very  night,  Mahavira  sent  Indrabhuti  to  instruct  Devasarman 
residing  in  a  village  not  far  away  from  the  place.  By  the  time 
he  returned  Mahavira  had  given  up  his  worldly  life  and  had 
attained  nirvana.  He  was  very  sad  and  also  intrigued  as  to 
why  he  was  sent  away  when  the  end  of  Lord  Mahavira  was 
drawing  near.  But  he  at  once  realised  that  till  then  he  was 
deep  sunk  in  the  mire  of  ignorance  and  attachment  and  that 
his  love  and  attachment  were  coming  in  the  way  of  his  attain¬ 
ing  ormniscience.  He  immediately  attained  omniscience.* 

All  such  narratives  are  based  on  the  statement  in  the 
Bhagavati  Siitra  14.7  that  Indrabhuti  Gautama  was  higly 
attached  to  Lord  Mahavira  and  that  their  relationship  persisted 
even  from  the  previous  birth,  and  that  they  would  both  be 
alike  in  the  future. 

STYLE : 

The  Bhagavadgita  has  a  unique  place  in  the  Mahabharata 
inasmuch  as  though  it  is  perfectly  set  in  the  chain  of  the 
original  story,  it  can  be  severed  from  it  and  can  serve  as  a 
text-book  of  Indian  thought.  The  place  of  the  Ganadharavada 
in  the  Visesavasyakabh^ya  is  a  similar  one.  Set  in  the  original 
at  the  stage  when  after  attaining  omniscience  (kevala-jnana), 
Mahavira  is  honoured  at  a  samavasarana  and  even  the  gods 
come  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  and  Indrabhuti  out  of 
jealousy,  and  other  ten  Brahmanas  out  of  curiosity  and  even  a 
sense  of  admiration  approach  Mahavira,  each  with  a  query  in 
his  mind,  the  Ganadharavada  can  serve  .as  an  independent 
manual  of  Jaina  philosophy.  Like  the  Gita  or  even  the  Upanisads, 
the  Buddhist  Pitakas  and  the  Jaina  Agamas,  it  is  framed  as  a 
dialogue  —  between  Mahavira  and  the  eleven  ganadharas  one 
after  the  other.  This  gives  the  writer  a  very  good  opportunity 
to  pose  questions  and  raise  objections  or  anticipate  objections  from 
the  opponent  and  thus  make  the  whole  affair  very  life-like 

*  Trisastisalakapurusacaritra  10.13. 
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and  interesting.  Philosophical  instruction,  especially  for  the 
mediocre,  is  best  imparted  in  such  a  sugar-coated  pill  of  philo¬ 
sophical  controversy.  Even  in  serious  and  difficult  works  on 
Indian  philosophy  we  find  that  the  author  has  always  in  view 
a  rival  thinker  and  ho  makes  persistent  efforts  to  drive  his 
point  home  or  clarify  his  view-point  as  against  the  objections 
the  rival  thinker  could  possibly  raise  or  is  likely  to  raise.  This 
is  the  usual  style  of  books  on  philosophy.  This  may  be  a 
reflection  of  the  debates  and  controversies  which  must  have 
been  very  common  in  the  philosophical  circles  and  in  the  social 
conditions  of  the  past. 

Unlike  what  we  find  in  the  Gita,  here  in  the  Ganadharavada, 
Mahavira  knows  the  doubts  of  the  sceptical  Brahrnanas 
as  also  the  reasoning  which  has  led  them  to  this  doubt,  so 
that  these  latter  have  actually  nothing  to  relate.  This  is  quite 
in  agreement  with  the  tenor  of  the  incident  wherein  the 
omniscience  (kevala-jiiana)  of  Mahavira  is  to  be  brought  to  the 
fore-ground.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind,  the 
discussion  proceeds  purely  on  the  basis  of.  reasoning  and  only 
when  it  has  had  full  scope,  does  Mahavira  appeal  to  Indrabhuti 
and  others  to  accept  his  words  as  he  is  omniscient.  Thus  due 
importance  is  attached  to  reasoning .  and  the  disciples  are.  We 
may  say,  thereby  taught  and  inspired  to  accept  authoritative 
statements  no  doubt,  but  also  to  reason  them  out.  We  find  a 
parallel  to  this  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita  where  Krsna  after  imparting 
instruction  reveals  his  cosmic  form.  There  is  a  curious  but 
welcome  combination  of  reason  and  faith. 

Another  point  that  claims  our  attention  is  that  the  doubts 
of  the  Brahmin  doubters  are  based  on  the  authority  of  the 
Veda  which  at  times  seems  to  present  contradictory  statements. 
This  is  as  it  ought  to  be  even  though  the  Visesavasyaka  Bhasya 
is  a  Jaina  w'ork,  because  Indrabhuti  and  the  other  ten  were 
originally  Brahrnanas.  But  what  is  worth  appreciating  is  that 
Mahavira  is  not  made  to  brush  aside  the  statements  of  the 
Veda  as  not  acceptable  to  him.  But  with  due  respect  to 
them  he  explains  that  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent-  Thus 
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the  Veda  is  explained  through  the  Veda  and  there  is  no  attempt 
to  condemn  or  cavil  at  the  scriptures  of  other  schools.  This  is 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Anekantavada  (philosophy  of  non- 
absolutism  and  synthesis)  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Jaina 
■system  of  thought.  The  Jaina  tenets  are  expounded  independently 
and  mostly  no  attempt  is  made  to  twist  the  original  texts.  Moreover, 
the  prima-facie  view  (purva-paksa)  is  given  at  length  and  then  it 
is  refuted,  and  even  later  on  objections  are  anticipated.  This 
must  be  appreciated  in  such  an  early  work  as  the  Visesavasyaka- 
bhasya  of  Jinabhadra.  We  find  this  method  at  its  best  in  such 
works  as  the  Nyaya-manjari  of  Jayanta,  the  Astasahasri  of 
Vidyananda  and  the  like  but  one  feels  fully  satisfied  and  even 
astonished  to  see  it  so  well  illustrated  in  the  Visesavasyaka-bhasya 
a  comparatively  early  work,  though  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  work  of  its  type. 

Maladhari  Heniacandra’s  exposition  of  the  Visesavasyaka- 
bhasya  is,  one  may  say,  an  ideal  commentary,  explaining  and 
clarifying  all  the  difficult  points  in  a  lucid  style- 

The  following  brief  exposition  which  may  be  called  ‘A 
Philosophical  Essay  on  the  Ganadharavada’  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  of  philosophical  problems  in  the  Ganadharavada,  as  also 
of  the  method  adopted  by  Maladhari  Hemacandra  in  their 
exposition. 
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A  PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  GANADHARAYADA 

la  the  Ganadharavada  which  is  a  section  of  the  Yisesa- 
vasyakabhasya  of  Acarya  Jinabhadra,  this  latter  being  a 
commentary  on  the  Avasyaka  Niryukti^  we  find  a  number  of 
philosophical  and  religious  problems  discussed  by  way  of  a 
dialogue  between  Lord  Mahavira  and  the  different  ganadharas 
(leaders  of  groups)  who  came  to  him  in  a  defiant  mood  or 

motivated  by  the  craving  for  knowledge.  The  pioblems  discussed . 
are  as  follows  : 

( i )  Existence  of  the  soul; 

(ii)  Existence  of  karman; 

(iii)  Identity  or  otherwise  of  the  soul  and  the  body; 

(iv)  Existence  of  bhutas  (real  entities); 

(v)  Semblance  between  this  life  and  the  next  one; 

(vi)  Reality  of  bondage  and  salvation; 

(vii)  Existence  of  gods; 

(viii)  Existence  of  the  denizens  of  hell; 

(ix)  Punya  (good)  and  Papa  (evil); 

(x)  Existence  of  the  other-world  (paraloka); 

(xi)  Reality  of  Nirvana  (emancipation). 

We  may  consider  these  problems  succinctly  here-  In 
doing  so  we  shall  link  up  the  allied  problems  so  as  to  make 
the  exposition  precise  and  systematic.  Jinabhadra  has,  as 
in  most  works  on  Indian  philosophy,  given  us  a  very  faithful 
account  of  the  opponent’s  view  along  with  references  to  the 
scriptures  he  relies  upon  and  then  refuted  the  arguments  of  the 
opponents,  added  some  to  support  his  own  view  and  finally  given 
a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  scriptural  text  cited  by  the 
opponent.  The  full  significance  of  philosophical  problems  is 
brought  out  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  views  of  the 
main  systems  with  regard  to  them.  Hence  we  shall,  in  the  course 
of  this  brief  exposition,  discuss  the  view  of  the  main  opponent 
and  also  refer  to  other  views. 

The  first  problem  taken  up  in  the  GanadharavMa  is  that 
of  the  existence  of  the  soul;  connected  with  it  is  the  third 
problem  whether  the  soul  has  an  independent  reality  or  is 
identical  with  the  body.  It  would  be  proper  to  take  these  two 
problems  together. 
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The  popular  view-point  is  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 

things  that  are  perceptible  to  the  senses  and  it  is  popularly 

accepted  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 

what  is  not  perceptible  to  the  senses.  Inference  can  help  only 
in  those  cases  where  a  thing  may  not  be  perceived  at  the 
moment,  but  can  be  perceived  if  one  wants  to  perceive  it, 

e.  g.  fire  on  the  mountain  that  is  inferred  from  smoke.  Again, 
inference  is  based  on  perception,  for  the  vyapti  (rule  of 
invariable  concomitance)  cannot  be  arrived  at  without  it.  The 
soul  or  its  relation  to  any  lihga  (mark)  has  never  been  perceived 
and  so  inference  cannot  help  us  in  inferring  the  existence  of 
the  soul.  The  Carvaka  or  Lokayata  system  of  thought  which 
had  a  popular  appeal  is  an  upholder  of  this  point  of  view'.  Only 
that  much  exists  as  can  be  perceived  by  the  senses;  even  the 
very  wise  arrive  at  ridiculous  conclusions  when  they  resort  to 
inference  or  means  of  knowdedge  other  than  perception.  As 

the  story  goes,  a  man  made  certain  marks  in  the  dust  on  the 
road  just  to  test  the  intelligence  and  rational  approach  of  the 
so-called  wise,  who  actually  fell  a  prey  to  this  trick  and  inferred 
from  the  marks  that  a  wolf  had  frequented  the  place.  It  is  but 
natural  that  the  soul  should  he  denied  according  to  this  line  of 
thought.  Again  w'e  do  not  find  anyone  who  has  had  the  direct 
perception  of  the  soul  and  hence  whose  w'ords  could  be  accepted 
as  verbal  testimony.  Even  the  scriptures  make  conflicting 
statements.  In  Brh.  Up.  2-4.12  w'e  are  told  that  the  mass  of 
consciousness  itself  arises  from  these  material  elements  and 
follows  them  in  destruction,  and  there  is  no  consciousness 
after  death  ( Vijiianaghana  evaitebhyah  bliutebliyah 
samutthaya  tany  eva’nu  vinasyati,  na  ca  pretya  samjiia’sti ). 
This  seems  to  corroborate  the  Lokayata  view  that  the  soul  or 
sentient-principle  has  no  independent  reality  but  is  only  an 
epiphenomenon  of  the  material  elements  agregating  in  a  certain 
proportion.  Hence  the  allied  view-point  that  the  soul  has  no 
independent  identity  but  is  identical  with  the  body,  for  consci¬ 
ousness  is  an  attribute  of  the  aggregate  of  the  material  elements, 
i.  e.  the  body  and  there  is  the  relation  of  identity  between  the 
attribute  and  what  possesses  it.  The  Buddha  too  has  said  that 
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rupa,  etc.  are  not  pudgala  or  the  soul,  implying  thereby  that 
no  external  object  that  is  perceived  is  the  soiil  or  that  there 
is  nothing  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  soul.  But  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  innumerable  scriptural  passages  whitdi  tell  us  of 
the  existence  of  the  soul.  Hence  the  question  as  to  its  existence. 
We  are  also  told  to  perform  sacrifices,  etc.  for  the  attainment 
of  heaven,  etc.  and  charity,  honesty,  etc.  are  also  popularly 
regarded  as  rewarding  in  future.  These  by  no  means  yield  the 
fruit  during  the  existence  of  the  body  and  are  not  even  intended 
to  do  so.  This  means  that  there  is  some  continuation  of  the 
personality  even  after  the  body  perishes.  Hence  one  cannot 
deny  the  soul  outright.  *  What  is  the  way  out  ? 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  even  the  materalist  Carvahas  do 
not  deny  the  soul  altogether,  hut  regard  it  as  an  epiphenomenon 
of  the  elements  earth,  etc..  Keeping  this  in  view,  Uddyotahara 
has  rightly  pointed  out  that  it  can  be  said  generally  that  no 
system  of  philosophy  has  doubted  the  existence  of  the  soul 
The  differences  among  the  different  systems  are  as  regards  the 
nature  of  the  soul.  Some  regard  the  body  as  the  soul,  others 
the  sense-organs,  mind,  intellect,  or  the  aggregate  and  some 
regard  the  soul  as  an  independent  entity  distinct  from  these 
(Nyaya-vartika,  p.  336).  The  story  of  Indra  and  Virocaua  is 
interesting  wherein  we  are  told  that  Virocana  propounded  the 
view  that  the  soul  is  identical  with  the  body  [Ohandogya 
Up.  8.8;  see  also  Taitt.  Up,  2-1,2  wherein  we  are  told  that  the 
purusa  is  constituted  of  anna  (food)].  It  is  not  possible  to 
separate  the  soul  from  the  body  and  show  it  as  distinct  from 
it,  as  one  can  draw  the  sword  from  the  sheath;  so  the  soul 
exists  only  so  long  as  the  body  does  and  perishes  along  with 
it  (See  Sutrahrtanga,  2-1.9;  2.1.10.  King  Paesi  of  the  Uigha 
Nikaya,  after  a  number  of  experiments  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  whatever  energy  there  is  is  all  due  to  the  body  and  perishes 
with  it).  This  view  is  known  as  the  Tajjiva-taccharira-vada 
— the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  identical  with  the  body.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  wmrks  of  the  Bhuta-caitanyavadins  (those  who 
regarded  sentiency  as  emerging  from  material  elements)  have 
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The  rejoinder  to  all  sucli  arguments  is,  according  to  the 
Jainas,  that  the  apprehension  of  doubt  and  other  knowledge  is 
itself  the  jiva  (soul).  Knowledge  is  self-eyidcnt  and  jiva  being 
of  the  nature  of  knowledge  is  also  such  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  resort  to  any  means  of  valid  knowledge.  We  have  the  ‘1’ 
notion  wnth  respect  to  all  the  three  times  (e.  g.  ‘I  did’,  ‘Ido’, 
‘I  shall  do’),  and  it  is  self-evident  to  all,  even  to  those  who 
have  no  claim  to  rational  investigation  and  knowledge  of 
scriptures.  This  ‘I’  notion  must  refer  to  some  real  object  and 
that  is  the  soul.  Moreover,  there  could  be  no  questioning  or 
doubting  {‘Do  I  exist  or  not?’)  if  the  doubter  jiva  did  not 
exist.  Doubt  is  an  attribute  and  there  must  be  something  of 
which  it  is  an  attribute.  The  body  cannot  be  this  entity  for  it 
is  corporeal  and  inanimate  while  knowledge  is  non-corporcal  and 
of  the  nature  of  bodha  (consciousness).  Hence  the  soul  must  exist 
as  a  substrate  of  knowledge.  If  one  were  to  doubt  one’s  owm 
existence,  one  wmuld  be  sceptical  about  everything.  The  doubter 
cannot  doubt  at  least  his  own  existence.  According  to  our 
pracucal  experience  the  soul  is  knowm  to  all. 

been  lost;  even  the  Brhaspati-shtra  in  which  the  Lokayata 
system  was  formulated  has  been  irretrievably  lost.  But  we  find 
references  to  the  materialistic  view’  in  the  scriptures — Brahmaiiical 
Buddhist  and  Jaina  (See  Cb.  Up.  4.3;  Bvet.  Up.  1.2;  Sarnanna- 
phala-sutta,  Digha-Nikaya,  Siitrakrtaiiga,  1.1. 1.7-8,  etc.).  Even 
within  the  different  currents  of  thought  we  find  development 
regarding  the  concept  of  the  soul  from  a  material  principle  to  a 
sentient  entity.  (Cf.  the  use  of  w-ords  like  bhuta,  prana,  sattva, 
etc.  for  the  soul  in  the  Aciiranga  Sutra). 

The  Buddhists  are  Anatmavadins  (believers  in  non-soul) 
only  in  tbe  sense  that  they  do  not  recognise  an  independent 
permanent  entity  called  the  soul,  but  what  other  systems  call 
‘atinan’  (self),  they  regard  as  an  evcrchauging  aggregate  of 
rupa  (physical  factors)  and  nama  (phychical  factors)  comprising 
vedana  (sensation),  sarbjna  (conceptual  understanding),  samskara 
(impression)  and  vijliana  (pure  consciou.sne.ss).  The  inclusion  of 
vijnana  is  significant.  (See  Alilinda  Panha  2.4.298).- 
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Even  if  no  means  of  valid  knowled^Te  can  acquaint  us  with 
a  thing  it  does  not  hllow  that  it  does  not  exist;  e.  g.  ghosts,  etc. 
The  means  of  knowledge  may  not  be  able  to  operate  w  ith  regard 
to  the  soul  and  yet  the  soul  can  be  an  existent  entity.  But  in 
fact  pramanas  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  soul  are  available. 
The  qualities  of  the  soul,  viz.  memory,  desire  to  go,  do,  knowq 
etc.  and  doubt,  etc. — which  are  all  particular  forms  of  cognition — 
are  established  through  self-apprehension.  Therefore,  the  substrate 
of  these  qualities  must  also  be  known  by  perception,  just  as  a  jar 
is  cognised  by  perception  because  its  qnaiities,  colour,  etc.  are 
cognised  thereby.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  soul  docs  not 
exist  because  it  is  not  perceived,  while  the  jar  exists  because  it 
is  perceived.  The  existence  of  the  jar  wdll  have  to  be  first  established 
before  this  can  be  said.  And  by  whatever  argument  the  jar  is 
established,  that  same  will  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the 
soul  too.  The  soul  must  be  existent  as  the  substrate  of  the 
qualitie.s,  kuov\dedgc,  etc..  Knowdedge,  etc.  cannot  reside  in  the  body 
for  the  knower  is  different  from  the  senses,  breauso  even  wdicn 
these  latter  do  not  operate  there  is  the  remembrance  of  what 
has  been  cognised  by  them. 

We  may  at  this  stage  discuss  the  point  that  consciousness 
cannot  emerge  from  the  body  wdiich  is  a  conglomerate  of  material 
elements,  though  it  will  mean  a  slight  digression  from  the  present 
line  of  thought.  Even  if  w’e  take  the  opponent  at  his  word  that 
consciousness  emerges  from  the  conglomerate  of  the  elements,  earth, 
etc.  it  must  be  present  to  some  extent,  how'ever  slight  in  each 
of  the  elements  severally,  so  as  to  become  full  and  distinct  on 
their  coming  together.  But  tliis  is  not  true,  for  consciousness 
is  not  observed  in  the  conglomerate,  d’he  conglomerate  called 
body  comprises  not  only  the  elements,  but  also  the  soul  and  if 
consciousness  exists  in  this  conglomerate  it  is  not  on  account 
of  the  conglomeration  of  the  elements  bub  because  it  is  an 
attribute  of  the  soul.  Consciousness  is  not  found  in  a  dead  body 
and  does  not  emerge  even  if  any  element  thought  to  be  missing 
in  it  is  introduced  into  it.  Green  grass  may  be  found  W'hen 
there  is  a  conglomerate  of  earth  and  water,  but  this  docs  not 
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mean  that  it  is  a  product  of  this  conglomerate;  similarly 
consciousness  cannot  be  said  to  emerge  from  the  conglomerate 
of  the  material  elements,  but  is  an  attribute  of  the  soul. 

To  return  to  our  point,  the  soul  is  directly  and  fully 
perceptible  to  one  who  is  free  from  all  passions  and  whose 
knowledge  is  unobscured.  Thus  the  soul  is  perceptible  to  all, 
though  partially.  Its  knowledge  can  also  be  arrived  at  by  inference 
and  this  helps  us  to  conclude  that  others’  bodies  too  have  a  soul 
associated  with  them  as  our  body  has.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  lihgin  (signified)  should  have  been  cognised  previously 
as  concomitant  with  the  lihga  (mark)  in  order  that  vs^e  might  be 
able  to  utilise  inference.  A  spirit  is  generally  never  observed  as 
making  all  sorts  of  gestures,  and  yet  from  certain  gestures  like 
laughing,  screaming,  etc.  we  infer  the  existence  of  a  spirit  in  the 
body.  Similarly  we  can  employ  a  number  of  inferences  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  the  sonl.  To  take  bnt  two  instances  The  maker 
of  the  body  must  exist  because  it  has  a  definite  shape  which  has 
a  beginning,  like  the  jar  w'hich  has  a  maker;  or,  The  manipulator 
of  the  senses  exists,  because  they  are  instruments,  as  the  potter  is 
the  manipulator  of  staff,  wheel,  etc..  The  soul  is  this  maker, 
manipulator  and  so  on,  for  the  concept  of  God,  according  to  the 
Jainas,  does  not  stand  the  test  of  reasoning.  The  soul  too,  like  the 
potter,  etc,  is,  in  a  way,  corporeal  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  trans- 
migratory  condition,  for  it  is  enveloped  in  the  aggregate  of  the 
eightfold  material  karman.  A  newly-born  child’s  knowledge  or 
desire,  etc  must  he  preceded  by  another  knowledge  or  desire,  etc. 
respectively,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  or  desire, 
.etc.  These  are  attributes  and  so  must  have  a  substratum.  The 
soul  is  this  substratum  and  is  thus  distinct  from  the  body  and 
persists  even  when  the  previous  body  has  perished. 

Moreover  the  very  fact  that  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  soul 
establishes  its  existence,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard 
to  what  is  utterly  non-existent.  For  instance,  we  have  the  doubtful 
cognition,  “Is  it  a  man  or  a  post?”;  man  and  post  are  both  real. 
Error  with  regard  to  a  thing  or  negation  of  a  thing  is 
possible  only  if  the  thing  is  real.  When  we  say  the  ass’s  horn 
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does  not  exist  we  only  mean  that  the  horn  does  not  exist 
on  the  ass,  but  it  does  exist  on  a  cow,  etc..  We  negate  the 
jiva  when  w'e  say  non-jiva;  therefore  the  counter-entity 
of  non-jiva,  viz.  the  jiva  must  be  an  existent  entity.  The 
rule  is  that  if  an  entity  denoted  by  an  etymologically  derived, 
uncompounded  word  is  negated,  this  negation  always  implies 
the  existence  of  the  counter-entity.  Jiva  which  can  be  etymo¬ 
logically  derived  and  is  uncompounded  is  negated  by  non-jiva; 
so  there  must  be  a  real  entity  called  the  jiva.  Not  so  Dittha 
(which  cannot  be  etymologically  explained)  and  hhara-visana 
(ass’s  horn,  which  is  a  compound).  A  word  which  is  etymo¬ 
logically  derivable  and  is  uncompounded  must  refer  to  a  real 
thing.  ‘Jiva’  is  one  such  word;  so  the  entity  ‘jiva’  (soul) 
denoted  by  it  must  be  an  existent  one.  ‘Jiva’  (soul)  and  ‘deba’ 
(body)  have  different  sets  of  synonyms,  and  so  must  he  distinct 
entities.  Again,  what  is  non-existent  is  not  negated.  If  we  negate 
the  soul,  it  must  be  an  existent  entity.  The  soul  cannot  exist 
without  a  support:  it  is  very  easily  seen  that  the  body  is  this 
substratum^  for  w'e  have  marks  of  its  residence  in  the  body, 
viz.  know’ledge  etc.. 

The  Vedic  passage  ‘  Vi jiianaghana  evaitebhyah . . .’  should  not 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  sentiency  perishes  with  the  body. 
Vijnana  in  this  passage  means  particular  knowledge  which  is  a 
sum  total  of  jilana  (determinate  knowledge)  and  darsana 
(indeberininate  intuition).  The  soul  is  non-differeat  from  this 
vijnana  and  being  permeated  by  it,  is  called  vijnana-ghana.  ‘Eva’ 
stresses  that  this  is  the  very  nature  of  the  soul,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  inherently  sentient,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  the  soul  in  the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika.  Particular  knowledge  (vijnana)  arises  from  the 
bhutas  (objects  like  jar,  cloth,  etc.  which  have  assumed  the  form  of 
knowables).  These  vijhanas  are  different  modes  of  the  jiva  (soul) 
and  hence  it  can  be  said  that  the  jiva  arises  out  of  the  knowables. 
When  these  objects  are  no  longer  perceived  (on  account  of  their 
being  covered  by  something  or  on  account  of  absent-mindedness, 
etc. )  this  particular  knowledge  does  not  arise;  or  when  we  leaving 
one  object  concentrate  on  another,  that  particular  knowledge  can 
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ba' said  to  ha^e  perishad  on  the  destruction  of  that  object  in  its 
capacity  as  a  knoyable,  and  hance  that  particular  mode  too  of 
tha;  sou!  can  be  said  to  have  perished.  Bub  this  should  not  be 
understood  to  mean  that  the  soul  totally  perishes.  Such  modes 
keep  on  arising  and  perishing,  but  there  is  a  continuity  of 
oonsciousnesj  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  in  respect 
of  which  the  jiva  is  imperishable.  In  the  Jaina  view,  every 
entity  has  the  three-fold  nature  of  origination  (utpada),  destruction 
(yyaya)  and  persistence  (dhrauvya).  The  soul  persists  in  the 
midst  of  this  sort  of  origination  and  destruction.  The  soul  is 
self-luminous  (Cf,  Brh.  Up.  4.B.6);  this  self-luminosit}''  is  the  same 
as  jnana  (sentieucy,  knowledge)  and  this  shows  that  this  jnana- 
natnre  of  tho  soul  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  existence 
or  non-e.xistence  of  material  objects;  particular  knowledge  alone 
is  thus  dependent.  Thus  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  an  inherently 
sentient,  self-luminous  entity  persisting  in  the  midst  of  change 
has  been  proved,  The  soul  is  doer  and  enjoyer  and  can  experience 
pleasure-pain,  bondage,  transmigration,  and  emancipation.* 

*  The  Nyaya-Vaisesika  system  regards  the  soul  as 
eternally  unchanging  and  as  the  substrate  of  a  number  of 
qualities  like  knowledge,  pleasure,  etc.  which  are  produced  in 
it  by  its  association  with  the  body.  Thus,  the  soul  is  not 
inherently  conscious,  but  is  capable  of  being  conscious.  The 
Samkhya-Yoga  regards  the  soul  as  pure  sentiency,  qualityless, 
unaffected,  absolutely  unchanging,  non-doer,  non-enjoyer,  merely 
a  witness;  all  operations  of  knowledge,  pleasure,  pain,  bondage, 
salvation,  etc.  are  on  account  of  its  association  with  the 
buddlii  (intellecth  The  Buddhist  views  will  be  discussed  later;  as 
also  the  Vcdantic.  The  Mirnainsa  view  seems  to  be  very  much  like 
that  of  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika.  The  Vedantic  view  of  the  soul  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Samkhya-Yoga,  only  the  soul  is  not 
absolutely  independent  as  in  the  latter. 

In  all  these  systems  the  soul  is  entirely  distinct  and 
virtually  independent  of  God  even  if  God  is  recognised.  Only 
the  Vedanta  recognises  God  and  regards  the  souls  as  illusory 
manifestations  of  God  (Sankara)  or  as  real  and  in  a  way  non- 
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As  to  the  number  of  souls,  the  Vedantios  believe  that  there 
is  but  one  Ultimate  Entity,  one  sentient  principle,  Brahman, 
which  is  all-pervading.  They  claim  to  have  the  support  of  the 
scriptures.  But  the  Jainas  say  that  if  the  same  soul  were 
present  in  all  bodies,  it  would  have  the  same  characteristics, 
which  is  not  what  we  find.  Every  individual  has  his  owm 
pleasure,  etc..  There  are  innumerably  more  miserable  souls  than 
there  are  happy  ones  in  the  universe.  If  they  were  all  one, 
there  would  be  nothing  like  happiness  or  pleasure  for  any  one.  ' 
Bub  'we  do  find  one  person  happ3^  as  against  others  wdro  are 
unhappy.  This  clearly  shows  that  the  souls  are  infinite  in 
number.  1- 

The  souls  are  also  not  all-pervading  (vibbu).  The 
characteristics  of  the  soul  are  found  only  w'ithin  the  expanse 

different  manifestations  or  parts  of  God  (Bhaskara,  Bamanuja, 
Nimbarka,  Vallabha,  Brikantha,  and  others)  or  as  different  from 
but  as  dependent  on  God  (Madhva),  or  as  inseparable  from  God 
( Yijnanabhiksu).  God  though  recognised  in  the  Yoga  system  has 
no  special  significance  in  his  relation  with  the  souls.  Nyaya-^' 
Vaisesika  recognises  God  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  in 
accordance  with  the  karman  of  souls.  In  Vedanta,  excepting 
the  philosophy  of  Sankara,  neither  the  souls  nor  God  can 
be  regarded  as  kufcastha-nitya  or  absolutely  changing.  Of  course, 
in  all  the  systems  except  the  Buddhist,  the  souls  are  eternal 
entities.  Sankara  would  agree  from  the  point  of  view  of  lower 
knowledge,  for  from  the  esoteric  point  of  view  the  souls  are 
unreal  and  so  there  is  no  question  of  their  being  eternal  or  not. 

I  TheUpanisads  recognise  Brahman  as  the  Absolute  Principle 
and  regard  the  inanimate  world  and  soul  as  manifestations  or 
modifications  of  the  ultimate  which  is  both  immanent  and 

transcendent.  All  the  Vedantic  philosophers  are  of  this  view, 

* 

except  Sankara  who  interprets  the  Upanisads  to  mean  that 
there  is  but  one  non-dual,  absolute  principle,  and  all  else  is  unreal. 
All  the  systems  of  philosophy  recognise  an  infinite  number  of 
souls.  Even  the  Vijuanavadins  recognise  an  infinite  number  of 
streams  of  consciousness. 
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of  the  body  and  so  can  exist  only  in  the  body  and  be  o£  the 
same  sii^e  as  the  body.  It  is  capable  of  expansion  or  contraction 
in  accordance  with  the  body  it  occupies.  ]; 

Mahavira  holds  that  there  is  a  relation  of  bhedabheda 
(identity  in  difference)  between  the  basic  substance  and  its  modes 
(paryayas)  or  attributes  (gunas)  as  against  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika 
who  regards  the  substance  and  attributes  as  absolutely  distinct 
but  joined  together  by  the  relation  of  inherence  (samavaya).  On 
account  of  this  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika  can  afford  to  hold  that 
the  soul  is  eternally  unchanging  (kiitastha-nitya)  even  when 
qualities  like  knowledge,  pleasure,  pain,  attachment,  dislike,  effort, 
merit,  demerit  are  produced  in  it  or  are  destroyed  (dissociated). 
The  Jainas,  on  the  other  hand,  true  to  their  belief  in  the  three¬ 
fold  nature,  viz  utpada-vyaya-dhrauvya,  regard  the  soul  as 
parinaini-nitya  (eternal  in  the  midst  of  change).  New  paryayas 
of  knowledge,  pleasure,  pain  etc.  are  created  in  it,  and  they  also 
perish;  accordingly  from  the  point  of  view  of  these  paryayas,  the 
soul  can  be  said  to  be  originated  or  destroyed,  while  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  basic  substance  (dravya)  it  remains  eternal.  Thus 
there  is  a  constant  change  in  the  soul  and  yet  it  remains  eternal. 

The  Buddhist  theory  of  the  soul-principle  invites 
comparison  here.  As  said  above,  the  Pali  Pitakas  say  that 
what  others  regards  as  a  soul  is  but  an  ever-changing  aggregate 
of  nama-rupa.  It  is  beginingless  and  endless  as  a  stream  of 
changing  point-instants,  but  is  not  a  permanent  entity.  This 
view  is  known  as  Pudgala-nairatmyavada  (Doctrine  of  the 
essencelessness  of  the  soul).  The  Buddhists  were  condemned  as 

The  Nyaya-Vaisesika,  the  Samkhya-Yoga,  and  Sankara 
regard  the  soul  as  all-pervading.  The  Vedantic  teachers  other 
than  Sankara,  regard  the  soul  as  atomic  (arm),  their  argument 
being  that  the  soul  is  eternal  and  so  can  be  either  atomic  or 
all-pervading.  But  it  cannot  be  all-pervading  as  that  would  involve 
much  confusion.  The  Buddhists  have  not  said  anything  precisely 
as  to  the  size  of  the  eitta  (mind)  or  vijhana  (consciousness),  but 
the  hadayavatthu  (heart)  is  said  to  be  its  locus  in  some  Buddhist 
works  ( Visuddhimagga,  14.  60;  17.  163,  etc). 
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non-believers  in  soul,  so  a  section  of  them  viz.  the  Sammitiyas 
or  Vatsiputriyas  advanced  the  theory  that  there  is  an  entity 
called  the  pudgala  or  soul.  This  view  did  not  find  favour,  as 
it  was  regarded  as  being  against  the  view  of  Buddha,  The 
Sarvastivadins,  on  the  other  hand,  to  hold  their  own  against  other 
currents  of  thought  recognising  a  soul  and  thus  justifying  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  and  bondage-salvation,  gave  the  name  of 
citta  to  nama  ( vedana,  sarhjna,  saihskara,  and  vijuana)  and  gave  an 
analysis  of  it  as  divided  into  a  number  of  parts.  Even  while 
accepting  it  as  momentary,  they  established  it  as  existing  in 
all  the  three  times  by  recognising  its  potency  in  the  past  and 
the  future.  This  w'as  equivalent  to  accepting  Eternalism 
(Sasvatavada)  to  which  Buddha  was  very  much  opposed.  The 
Sautrantikas,  therefore,  came  forward  to  established  it  as  momentary 
and  existing  in  the  present  instant  alone.  The  Madhyamikas  realised 
that  this  was  simply  dialectics  and  this  inspired  them  in  the 
direction  of  Sunyavada  or  the  doctrine  of  the  essencelessness  of 
things,  intimately  the  Vijnanavadins  established  that  streams 
of  momentary  consciousness,  infinite  in  number,  are  the  only 
reality,  everything  else  being  external  projections  of  them.  This 
gives  us  some  idea  as  to  how  difficult  it  is  to  deny  a  persisting 
sentient  entity.  The  Jainas  as  compared  to  others  have  a  synthetic 
approach  inasmuch  as  a  harmony  is  established  by  them  between 
both  change  and  persistence.  The  Buddhists  find  it  very  difficult 
to  explain  bondage,  transmigration,  emancipation,  memory, 
recognition,  etc.  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  that  every  point-instant 
is  different  from  the  preceding  and  the  succeeding  point- instants 
of  nama  or  citta  or  vijnana,  as  no  identity  is  recognised.  It  is 
also  not  possible  to  have  the  knowledge  of  the  momentariness  of 
all  things  in  the  some  moment,  for  knowledge  too  is  momentary. 
To  avoid  these  difficulties,  it  would  be  more  rational,  according 
to  the  Jainas,  to  recognise  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body. 

Knowledge  is  inherent  in  the  soul,  but  does  not  shine  because 
it  is  obscured  by  the  veil  of  karman.  EWe  kinds  of  knowledge  can 
arise  with  the  removal  of  the  corresponding  karma-veil,  viz., 
mati  (sensuous),  sruta  (scriptural),  avadhi  (visual  intuition). 
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Hianali-paryaya  (intuition  of  mental  modes)  and  kevala  (pure 
and  perfect  knowledge).  The  soul  in  its  pure  state  does  not  require 
any  external  help  of  the  sense-organs,  etc.;  but  these  are 
helpful  only  in  removing  partially  the  karma-veil.  Kevala- 
jhana  is  perfect  and  eternal,  has  an  infinite  number  of  things 
as  its  objects  and  persists  in  a  pure  condition  eternally. 

The  soul  though  a  real  entity  is  not  perceived  because  it  is 
non-corporeal.  That  it  is  not  perceived  is  no  evidence  of  its 
being  unreal.  Charity,  sacrifices,  austerity,  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
etc.  can  yield  their  fruit  only  if  the  soul  is  a  real,  persisting 
entity. 

Souls  can  be  classified  as  sarhsarin  (worldly,  transmigrating) 
and  mnkta  (emancipated).  The  sarhsarin  souls  can  again  be 
samanaslia  (possessed  of  mind)  and  amauaska  (devoid  of  mind) 
or  t rasa  (dynamic)  and  stha vara  (stationary).  Earth,  water,  and 
vegetation  are  sthavara,  and  fire,  wind  air,  those  with  two 
sense-organs,  throe-senses  organs,  etc,  are  trasa.  Trasa  souls  are 
so  called  because  they  arc  capable  of  movement  from  one  place 
to  another  and  capable  of  effort  to  bring  about  pleasure  and  avoid 
pain.  Fire  and  air  are  called  trasa  not  because  they  possess  this 
nature,  but  only  because  they  resemble  souls  with  two  sense- 
organs,  etc.  with  regard  to  movement.  That  is  to  say,  trasa  souls 
are  of  two  kinds — labdhi-trasa  (souls  with  two  senses,  etc.)  and 
gati-trasa  (air,  fire).  These  latter  are  in  reality  sthavara  but  are 
known  as  such  on  account  of  their  having  movement.  Souls 
are  again  bhavya  (those  that  can  be  emancipated)  and  abhavya 
(those  that  will  never  be  emancipated). 
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BONDAaE  AND  EAIANCIPATION  OF  THE  SOUL. 

The  question  of  bondage  and  emancipation,  'wbetber 
there  is  anything  like  bondage  or  emancipation  is  discussed 
in  Ganadharaviida,  6  and  the  nature  of  emancipation  in 
Ganadharavada,  11. 

There  are  conflicting  statements  in  the  scriptures  which 
say  :  “Sa  esa  viguno  vibhur  na  badbyate  sainsarati  va,  na 
mucyate  mocayati  va,  na  va  e.sa  bahyaan  abhyantarabn  va  veda” 
[This  soul  is  all-pervading  and  qualityloss.  Neither  is  it  bound 
nor  docs  it  transmigrate.  It  is  not  freed  (from  kaiman)  nor 
does  it  free  (karman);  it  knows  neither  the  (ex'ternal  nor  the 
internal];  and  also  “Na  ba  vai  sasarirasya  priyapriyayor  apahatir 
asti,  aAariram  va  vasantam  priyapriye  na  sprsatah  ”  [The 
embodied  soul  can  never  be  free  from  pleasure  and  pain,  while 
these  do  not  affect  the  soul  as  it  evists  in  an  unembodied  state). 
The  former  statement  says  that  bondage  and  emancipation  have 
no  reality,  whereas  the  latter  statement  implies  their  reality. 
Dialectical  arguments  also  lead  one  to  question  them.  If  bondage 
means  the  union  of  the  jiva  (soul)  with  karman,  has  this  union 
a  beginning  or  is  it  beginningless  ?  If  it  has  a  begiiriiing,  did  the 
jiva  exist  first  or  karman  ?  Or  were  they  simultaneously  produced  ? 
Bondage  cannot  be  explained  in  the  light  of  any  of  these, 
(i)  Jiva  cannot  exist  before  karman,  for  like  the  ass’s  horn  it  would 
have  no  rause  and  so  would  be  uuproduecd.  What  is  produced 
without  a  cause  should  also  perish  without  one.  Even  if  jiva 
is  beginningiess,  there  cannot  be  its  union  with  karman 
without  a  (‘ause,  for  it  this  union  wore  there  without  any 
cause,  it  would  occur  in  the  state  of  emancipation  also.  If  the 
soul  be  thought  to  have  no  union  with  karman,  it  is  ever 
emancipated;  or  in  the  absence  of  bondage,  the  question  of 
emancipation  does  not  arise  at  all.*  (ii)  Karman  cannot  be  there 
before  jiva  which  is  regarded  as  its  kartr  (deer,  agerrt).  If  karma 
be  produced  without  a  cause,  it  would  also  perish  without  one. 

*  This  is  the  Sarhkhya  and  the  Kcvaladvaita  view. 
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(iii)  If  Jiva  and  kamian  were  simultaneous,  the  drawbacks  of 
both  the  above  cases  w^ould  be  present  and  again,  one  could  not 
be  regarded  as  the  kartr  and  the  other  as  the  effect.  If  the  union 
of  jiva  and  karman  be  regarded  as  beginningless,  it  would  also 
be  endless,  and  the  soul  would  never  be  emancipated.  Thus  one 
feels  like  questioning  the  fact  of  bondage  and  emancipation. 

All  accept  that  bondage  is  the  union  of  jiva  and  karman, 
for  mere  union  of  soul  and  matter  cannot  bring  about  bondage. 
There  must  ba  some  attachment,  etc.,  primary  or  secondary,  on 
the  part  of  the  soul,  for  karman  and  bondage  to  arise.  This 
attachment,' etc.  is  caused  by  Avidya  (Nescience)  —  ignorance  of 
the  true  nrture  of  things.  One  can,  according  to  the  Jainas, 
become  free  from  this  bondage  by  true  knowledge  (samyag-jhana), 
faith  (darsana)  and  conduct  (caritra);  ( Samyagdarsana-jnana- 
caritrani  moksamargah  —  Tattvartha-su  1.1).+  Avidya  leading 
to  attachment,  etc.  inspires  the  soul  to  act  with  passion  with 
respect  to  matter  and  this  brings  an  unseen  potency  (adrsat, 
karman)  in  association  with  the  soul,  which  yields  the  fruit  of 
the  past  material  physical  act  when  it  becomes  ripe  for  fructi¬ 
fication.  The  contact  of  soul  and  matter  does  not  by  itself 
bring  about  bondage,  but  when  the  soul  on  account  of  this 

The  Upanisads  regard  knowledge  as  the  direct  means  to 
the  attainment  of  emancipation;  and  regard  action,  devotion 

worship  etc.  as  secondary.  We  find  this  very  view  in  the 

Buddhist  schools,  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika,  Samkhya,  Yedanta  of 
Saiikara  and  so  on.  Piirva-Mimamsa  holds  that  action  can 
itself  lead  to  moksa  (emancipation)  while  the  theistic  thinkers 
holds  that  bhakti  (devotion)  is  the  most  important  and  direct 
means  leading  to  moksa,  and  regard  knowledge  and  action  as 

*■  t 

subsidiary.  Some  Vedantic  school  and  the  Saivaites  believe  in 

the  samuccaya  (combination)  of  knowledge  and  action  as 

/ 

leading  to  moksa.  The  argument  of  Sankara  and  others  who 
believe  that  jriana  (knowledge)  alone  leads  to  moksa  is  that 

Vidya  alone  can  destroy  Avidya,  being  its  opposite  and  thus 
bring  an  end  to  bondage. 
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karman  takea  a  body  unto  itself,  it  is  bound,  and  it  is  from  this 
bondage  that  the  soul  has  to  free  itself.! 

Now  we  may  refute  the  arguments  of  the  thinkers  who  are 
sceptical  about  bondage  and  emancipation.  The  chain  of  karman — 
body  —  karman  —  body— ....is  beginningless,  so  it  is  ridiculous 
to  ask  which  was  first.  It  is  like  the  chain  of  seed  and  sprout 
related  to  each  other  by  the  cause-eSeet  relationship.  A  particular 
body  is  the  cause  of  a  future  karman,  while  being  itself  the 
efiect  of  a  past  karman  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Thus  karman  is 
beginningless.  'Karman’  comes  from  the  root  ‘kr’,  ‘to  do’,  and  what 
is  done  is  itself  a  bondage.  If  kaiman  be  beginningless,  bondage 
too  should  be  beginningless.  Now  we  must  prove  that  the  union  of 
jiva  and  karman  is  beginningless.  The  cause-eSect  relationship 
does  exist  between  body  and  karman,  but  neither  would  be  produced 
without  an  agent,  a  doer,  viz.  the  jiva.  The  jiva  creates  the 
body  through  the  karman,  and  also  karman  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  body.  Thus  the  jiva  is  beginningless  and  its 
bondage  also  is  beginningless. 

The  continuity  of  the  union  of  jiva  and  karman  though 
beginningless  need  not  be  endle.ss.  The  seed-sprout  chain  though 
beginningless  can  come  to  an  end  if  any  individual  seed  or  sprout 
perishes  without  having  produced  its  effect.  Similarly  the  union 
of  jiva  and  karman,  though  it  may  have  been  handed  down  in  a 
beginningless  time,  can  be  cut  off  by  austerity,  restraint,  etc,. 
Again,  such  beginningless  unions  can  be  of  two  types — of  the  type 
of  the  union  of  jiva  and  akasa,  and  of  the  type  of  that  of  gold 
and  soil.  The  former  is  beginningless  and  also  endless;  the  latter  is 
beginningless,  but  can  be  ended  by  being  successful  in  separating 
the  two.  The  bhavya  souls  who  are  capable  of  being  emancipated 
have  this  type  of  union  "with  karman,  while  the  abhavya 

'  . "■  f  ^ 

t  The  Idealist  philosophers  (Sankara,  Vijnanavadins)  do  not 
recognise  any  material  principle  as  real,  but  even  they  have  to 
accept  Brahman’s  association  with  the  indescribable  Maya 
(principle  of  Illusion)  or  Avidya  (Nescience)  as  leading  to 
bondage. 

a-7 
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souls  who  can  never  be  emancipated  and  are  doomed  to  eternal 
bondage,  have  the  former  type  of  union  with  karman.  (See 
gatbas  1820  ff). 

Emancipation  though  caused  by  means  is  endless  exactly 
like  pradhvamsabhava  (posterior  negation )  of  jar,  which,  it  may  it 
be  noted,  is  not  a  non-entity,  but  is  an  assemblage  of  pudgala  (matter) 
characterised  by  the  destruction  of  jar.  But,  asamatterof  fact,  moksa 
is  not  something  artificial  or  brought  about.  As  the  destruction 
of  jar  means  the  existence  of  space  alone,  and  no  change  is 
effected  thereby  in  space  which  remains  unaffected  and  eternal, 
so  in  emancipation,  destruction  of  karman  signifies  the  jiva 
existing  by  itself  in  its  pure  state;  no  change  is  brought  about  in 
it.  Thus  eiuancipation  is  eternal.  The  Jainas  have  no  objection 
if  moksa  is  regarded  as,  in  a  way,  non-eternal,  for  according  to 
them  every  entity  is  eternal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  basic 
Substance  and  non-eternal  from  that  of  its  modes.  When  we 
refer  to  a  thing  as  destroyed,  or  as  originated,  or  as  eternal,  we 
have  only  one  particular  aspect  of  the  thing  prominently  in  view. 
The  emancipated  soul  can  be  said  to  have  perished  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  mundane  state,  but  to  persist  from  the  point 
^  of  view  of  its  ‘soulness’,  its  upayoga  (consious  activity),  etc;  it 
can  also  be  said  to  have  perished  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
perfection  of  the  first  time-point  and  to  have  originated  from 
the  point  of  view'  of  the  perfection  of  the  second  time-point 
and  to  have  persisted  as  substance. 

.1  The  Buddhists  believe  that  as  the  lamp  is  completely 
extinguished  (nirvana),  so  the  soul  totally  perishes  in  the 
•state  of.  nirvana  or  moksa.  Bat  they  are  mistaken;  even  the 
lamp  does  not  absolutely  perish,  ib  merely  undergoes  a  change; 
it  gives  up  its  parinama  (modification)  as  lamp  and  assumes 
that  of  darkness,  as  milk  turns  into  curds.  The  lamp  after 
extinction  is  not  seen  because  it  has  undergone  a  transformation 
and  become  subtle.  Things  wfiiich  are  initially  amenable  to  one 
sense-organ,  after  modification  can  be  perceived  by  quite  a 
different  sense-organ  or  become  imperceptible.  Musk  and  camphor, 
to  take  an  example,  are  substances  perceivable  by  the  sense  of 
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sight,  but  if  blown  off  elsewhere  by  the  wind,  can  be  perceived 
only  by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  if  the  distance  be  very  great, 
it  may  not  be  perceived  by  any  sense-organ.  Similarly,  every¬ 
thing  merely  undergoes  a  mcdification,  but  does  not  perish 
outright.  The  lamp,  originally  perceivable  by  the  eyes  can  be 
perceived  by  the  sense  of  smell  when  it  is  extinguished,  so  one 
cannot  say  that  the  lamp  perishes  absolutely  in  its  state  of 
extinction  (nirvana).  Similarly  when  the  soul  attains  parinirvana, 
it  attains  another  transformation  of  the  form  of  unobscufed 
perfect  happiness.  Absence  of  duhkha  (pain)  is  not  bliss,  and  if 
a  soul  is  just  free  from  pain  (which  includes  worldly  pleasures 
also)  in  the  state  of  moksa  (as  Nyaya-Yaisesika  believes),  it 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  experiencing  happiness  or  bliss.  The 
emancipated  soul  experiences  natural  perfect  bliss  free  from  a 
false  sense  of  ego.  The  soul  in  the  state  of  moksa  has  perfect 
knowledge,  and  is  omniscient  for  all  obstructions  have  been 
removed.  In  the  absence  of  punya  (merit)  and  papa  (demerit),  which 
lead  to  misery  directly  or  eventually,  the  soul  is  perfectly  happy. 
Body,  sense-organs,  etc.  are  not  required  for  the  attainment 
of  the  perfection  of  knowledge,  happiness,  etc.  for  these  are  the 
very  nature  of  the  soul;  and  body,  etc  are  helpful  only  when 
these  are  obstructed  by  the  karma-veil,  but  are  otherwise  them¬ 
selves  a  hindrance.* 

*  All  systems  of  thought  agree  in  holding  that  ignorance  of 
the  true  state  of  things  or  the  misconception  of  soul  in  non-soul, 
is  the  cause  of  bondage.  Removal  of  ignorance  and  realisation  of  the 
true  nature  of  things  brings  about  moksa  (emancipation).  Of  course, 
the  conception  of  reality  is  different  in  each  system.  This  state  of 
emancipation  does  not  fall,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  within  the  scope  of 
any  of  the  empirical  means  of  knowledge,  it  can  only  be  directly 
realised.  Yet  worldly  as  we  are,  we  have  to  resort  to  language  to 
describe  the  indescribable.  Though  the  descriptions  and  terminology 
may  differ,  the  ultimate  goal  is  the  same  in  all  the  different  systems, 
as  Haribhadrasuri  has  pointed  out,  ( Samsaratitatattvam  tu  paraiii 
nirvanasarhjnitam;  tad  dhy  ekameva  niyamat  sabdahhede’  pi 
tattvatah; — Yogadrsti-samuccaya,  129.  Sadasival.i  param  brahma 
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The  vedic  passage  ‘Na  ha  vai  sasarirasya,...’  refers  to  the 
embodied  state  or  bondage  and  the  unembodied  state  or 
emancipation;  even  when  we  are  told  :  ‘  Sa  esa  viguno  vibhur 
na  badhyate’,  this  is  with  reference  to  the  emancipated  soul 
which  has  no  bondage,  and  should  not  be  taken  as  referring  to  both 
the  states.  Hence  there  is  no  conflict  so  far  as  such  scriptural 
statements  are  concerned.  When  the  soul  is  referred  to  as 

siddhatma  tathateti  ca;  sabdais  tad  ucyate’  nvarthad  ekam 
evaivamadibhih  — Ibid.  130,  Sodasaka,  IG.l — 4.  So  also 

Kundakunda,  Bhavaprabhrta,  149). 

Yet  the  descriptions  of  the  state  of  moksa  (emancipation) 
differ.  The  Buddhists  have  used  the  simile  of  the  extinction  of 
a  lamp  ( dipa-nirvaha )  to  give  an  idea  of  moksa  and  hence  the 
impression  that  moksa  is  for  the  Buddhists  a  state  of  utter 
extinction.  But  going  deeper  into  their  writings,  we  find  nirvana 
classified  with  the  asaihskrta  ( uncompounded )  entities  and  is  said 
to  be  dhruva  (permanent),  subha  (good),  of  the  nature  of  happiness, 
uncaused,  etc.  (SeeUdana,  73,  80;  Visuddhimagga,  16.71,74,90). 

So  moksa  as  a  state  of  etemality  ( though  as  a  continuum ), 
pure  sentiency,  bliss  is  recognised  by  the  Buddhists  also.  The 
Kyaya-Vaisesika  regards  substance  and  qualities  as  entirely 
distinct  entities;  qualities  like  knowledge,  etc.  are  produced  in 
the  soul  on  account  of  its  association  with  the  body,  etc..  When 
in  the  state  of  moksa,  the  soul  is  dissociated  from  the  body, 
etc.  it  is  also  devoid  of  these  qualities,  and  remains  by  itself.  But 
the  Nyaya-Vaisesika  recognises  omniscience,  perfect  bliss,  etc,  in 
God.  The  Samkhya-Yoga  system  regards  the  purusa  as  pure 
sentience,  which  is  always  qualityless,  and  it  remains  as  such  in 
the  state  of  moksa,  Atman  in  the  Vedanta  is  sat-cit-ananda 
(existence-sentience-bliss).  It  may  be  noted  that  according  to 
Sankara  Vedanta  alone  the  soul  in  its  state  of  emancipation  merges 
completely  in  the  Absolute  Brahman;  in  fact  whatever 
individuality  it  had  was  due  to  Avidya,  was  an  unreality;  it 
merely  realises  its  true  nature  in  the  state  of  moksa.  All  the 
other  schools  and  systems  recognise  the  distinct  individuality 
of  the  soul  even  in  the  state  of  moksa. 
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‘  embodied  ’  or  as  ‘  unembodied’,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  these 
epithets  can  refer  to  only  an  existent  entity;  hence  the 
extinction  of  the  soul  cannot  be  thought  of. 

There  is  a  scriptural  statement  ;t "  Jaramaiyam  vaitat  sarvam 
yad  agnihotram” — One  must  perform  agnihotra  as  long  as  one 
lives.  The  rite  of  agnihotra  is  the  occasion  for  the  slaughter  of 
creatures,  hence  there  is  some  fault  in  it  also.  If  one  has  to 
perform  the  agnihotra  as  long  as  one  lives,  there  is  no  scope 
for  anything  that  brings  about  apavarga  or  emancipation.  Can 
this  mean  that  there  is  nothing  like  moksa  (emancipation)? 
Ko;  there  is  a  ‘va’  in  the  statement  which  indicates  that  man 
should  perform  the  agnihotra  as  long  as  he  lives  and  he  should 
also  perform  activities  leading  to  moksa. 

Once  a  soul  becomes  emancipated,  there  is  no  question  of 
its  being  bound  again  or  leading  a  mundane  life  all  over  again.  The 
karma-matter  is  for  ever  dissociated  from  the  soul;  even  though 
the  karma-matter  may  be  existing  where  the  soul  exists,  the 
free  soul  will  not  be  bound  again,  for  the  causes  of  bondage  — 
the  activities  of  mind,  speech,  and  body,  and  perverse  attitude  — 
are  absent. 

As  soon  as  a  soul  becoiries  emancipated,  it  being  light  on 
account  of  the  removal  of  karmic  matter  flies  up  to  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  loka  (cosmos,  inhabited  universe)  in  a  single 
time-point,  even  as  the  castor-seed  shoots  upwards  when  its  outer 
covering  or  sheath  breaks  off.  The  emancipated  soul  does  not 
go  beyond  this  abode  of  the  siddhas  (perfect  beings),  for  beyond 
it  is  aloka  and  the  dharmastikaya  ( the  principle  of  motion 
which  has  spatial  existence)  that  helps  motion  does  not  exist  there.’* 

I  The  reading  in  the  Sata.  Br.  (12.4.1.1)  is; — “Etad  vai 
jaramaryam  sattvam  yad  aguihotram,  jaraya  va  hy  eva’sman 
mucyate  mrtyuna  va.” 

*  Those  who  regard  the  soul  as  all-pervading  or  ubiquitous 
have  not  to  consider  the  question  of  the  place  of  the  soul’s 
residence  after  emancipation,  for  the  all-pervading  soul  has  no 
place  where  to  go.  Among  the  theisfcic  philosophers  of  the 
Vedanta,  the  Vaisnavaites  believe  that  the  emancipated  soul  goes 
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There  are  a  naiiiber  of  steps  on  ascending  vv'hich  the  soul  attains 
perfect  emancipation.  They  are  the  different  stages  of  spiritual 
development  (gunasthanas).  This  is  comparable  to  tbe  kraina-mukti 
(gradual  emancipation)  of  the  Yedic  current  of  thought  or  to  the 
stages  of  yogacarya  (yogic  meditation)  of  the  Buddhists.  The  soul 
may  continue  to  be  embodied  even  alter  it  does  not  bind  any  new 
karman  unto  itself.  This  is  w’hat  is  known  as  jivanmukti,  as 
against  videlia-mnkti  (when  it  is  free  from  the  body). 

[The  Buddhists  also  have  the  concept  of  ‘sopadisesa’  and 
‘anupadisesa  nirvana','^  upadi  signifying  the  five  skaudhas]. 

(For  a  detailed  discussion  regarding  Jiva,  see  Ganadhara, 
vada  1,  3,  6,  11 ). 

THE  DOCTBINE  OF  K4RMAN 

“  The  doctrine  of  Karman  is  the  central  degma  of  the 
Indian  religions.  It  means:  every  action,  every  word,  every 
thought  produces,  besides  its  visible,  an  invisible  transcendental 
effect — the  Karman :  every  action  produces,  it  one  may  so  express 
it,  certain  potential  energies,  which  under  given  conditions,  are 
changing  themselves  into  actual  energies,  forces  which,  either  as 
reward  or  punishment,  enter  sooner  or  later  into  appearance.”  I 
The  Ganadharavada  thus  rightly  assigns  a  place  of  importance 
to  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  karman.  We  find  in  Ganadhara- 
vada  2  a  lengthy  discussion  establishing  the  existence  of  karman. 
It  be  pointed  out  that  karman  figures  prominently  in 
Ganadharavada  5  dealing  wdth  the  semblance  between  this  world 
and  the  other  world,  and  in  Ganadharavada  7,8  establishing 
the  existence  of  gods  and  hellish  beings,  in  Ganadharavada,  9 

to  the  world  of  Vismi  and  enjoys  the  company  of  Visnu.  Nagasena 
has  said  in  the  Milinda  Panha,  that  the  pudgala  (Buddhist  word 
for  soul)  can  realise  nirvana  in  whatever  place  it  is  existing  in. 

*  The  concept  of  jivanmukti  is  acceptable  to  all  systems  of 
philosophy  and  individual  philosophers  except  Ramanuja,  Nimbarka, 
Madhva  and  Mandana  and  tbe  like  among  the  Saiikaraites. 

I ‘The  Doctrine  of  Karma  in  Jaina  Philosophy’ — Dr.  H. 
Glasenapp  (Preface  to  the  German  edition  p,  xi). 
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which  conoerng  itself  with  the  reality  of  pnnya  (good)  and.  papa 
(evil)  and  in  Ganadharavada  10  which  deals  with  the  reality 
of  the  other-world.  It  is  also  referred  to  in  other  places. 

Before  we  come  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  larma  it  would  be 
ihore  convenient  to  briefly  trace  its  history.  We  cannot  definitely 
say  that  the  Vedic  people  never  inquired  into  the  diversity  of 
existence  on  the  human  earth;  but  from  what  evidence  we  have 
we  can  say  that  their  thought  centred  round  the  sacrifice  \vhich  they 
performed  for  the  propitiation  of  gods  wdio  in  turn  were  supposed  to 
give  them  the  things  they  desired.  After  death,*  a  person  went,  accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  to  the  world  of  Yaraa  or  Visnu  or  any  other  world  of 
happiness  if  he  was  good  and  religious,  and  the  irreligious  people 
were  said  to  be  doomed  to  darkness,  whatever  that  might  have 
meant.  Persons  going  to  the  world  of  happiness  were  supposed  to  be 
rejuvenated  and  to  stay  there  eternally  enjoying  the  fulness  of  life.  In 
theBrahmanas,  we  have  the  inquiry  whether  life  in  that  other-world 
is  perpetual,  and  w’e  find  Naeiketas  asking  Yama,  in  the  Taittiriya 
Brahinana,  how  his  actions  could  never  be  exhausted.  This  means 
that  w'ith  the  development  of  thought  it  struck  the  Vedic  people, 
that  if  as  a  result  of  their  good  religious  actions  they  could  start 
a  new  happy  life  in  heaven,  that  life  could  also  come  to  an  end, 
exactly  as  the  things  of  this  world  are  exhausted  after  they  have 
been  enjoyed.  Again,  they  must  have  realised,  especially  as  the  science 
of  sacrifice  became  more  and  more  complicated  and  magic-like, 
that  one  does  not  always  attain  the  fruit  of  sacrifice  in  this  life 
and  yet  sacrifices  could  not  have  been  be  performed  in  vain.  This 
also  could  have  led  the  Vedic  people  to  speculations  about  other 
lives  wherein  the  fruits  of  actions  could  be  enjoyed.  But  the  act 
perishes,  so  how  could  it  yield  its  result  when  it  is  itself  not 
existent  ?  It  must  be  leaving  behind  some  invisible  effect  (adrsta) 
—  some  potentiality  w'hich  materialises  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
form  of  reward  (or  punishment  if  the  original  act  was  sinful). 
The  doctrine  of  karma  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  Upanisads, 
though  we  find  in  the  Upanisads  other  theories  referred  to  as 

*  See  Eeligion  and  Philosophy  of  the  Veda,  vol  xxxii — A.  B. 
Keith  (Harvard  Oriental  Series). 
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accounting  for  the  world,  vi/.  Kala  (time),  Svabhava  (Nature), 
Niyati  (Destiny),  Yadyccha  (Chance),  Bhuta  (Elements)  or  Purusa 
(Cosmic  Man— sentient  principle).*  The  absence  of  karma,  here  need 
not  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  not  accepted  at  all.  Karman 
refers  to  the  individual  directly  while  these  attempt  to  explain 
the  world  as  a  whole. 

A  view  gaining  popularity  and  receiving  more  and  more 
attention  is  that  the  doctrine  of  karma  owes  its  existence  to  the 
indigenous  people  —  the  pre- Aryans.  That  the  souls  of  the  dead 
inhabit  plants,  etc.  is  not  an  idle  speculation  of  primitive  people. 
While  the  doctrine  of  karma  is  not  traced  in  the  Vedic  religion 
in  the  earliest  stages,  it  can  be  seen  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  other 
schools  of  thought,  like  the  Jaina  and  the  Buddhist,  especially 
the  former  and  it  is  now  recognised  almost  by  all  that 
these  flourished  independently  of  the  Vedic  current  of  thought. 
Another  factor  that  supports  this  view  is  that  belief  in  rebirth  is 
not  found  in  any  of  the  other  countries  inhabited  by  the  Aryans, 
and  it  is  not  also  found  in  the  Vedas.  This  means  that  the  concept 
of  rebirth  and  of  karman  was  borrowed  by  the  Aryans  from  the 
indigenous  people  and  incorporated  into  their  own  way  of  thought. 
Morcvcr,  even  the  Upanisads  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  world, 
while  the  Jainas  and  the  Bauddhas  hold  that  the  world  has  no 
beginning,  but  is  a  beginningless  and  endless  continuum.  This  also 
corroborates  the  view  that  these  schools  are  not  Aryan  in  origin. 
If  we  trace  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  karman  we  find  that  the 
Vedic  school  has  not  devoted  as  much  thought  to  the  concept  of 
karman,  as  the  Jainas  or  even  the  Buddhists.  In  a  way  it  comes 
into  conflict  with  the  Vedic  idea  of  the  omnipotence  of  Gfod  and 
they  have  always  to  explain  this  away,  We  find  that  Yajnavalkya 
in  the  Brhad.  Up.  3.2.13,  takes  Artabhaga  to  a  quiet  corner  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  karma.  Can  this  be  a  clue  to  the  fact 
that  the  doctrine  of  karma  was  not  yet  so  popular  as  to  be 
discussed  in  the  presence  of  all,  who  would  find  in  it  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  ideas  and  even  heresy  ? 

*  See  Svetasvatara  Up.  1.2. 
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Nature  of  Karma ; 

The  term  ‘karma’  is  used  both  in  colloquial  language  and  in 
the  sastras  In  popular  usage  it  means  ‘  work,’  ‘profession,  vocation, 
etc.’  In  sastric  language  it  has  a  number  of  meanings  —  all 
action  such  as  eating,  drinking,  trembling,  shaking,  jumping, 
moving,  etc.  whether  it  pertains  to  animate  or  to  inanimate 
things.  The  ritualist  Mimaihsists  understand  by  the  term  the  cult  of 
Vedic  rites  — sacrifices,  etc  ;  it  also  refers  in  the  Smptis  to  the  duties 
of  the  varnas  (castes)  and  asramas  (stages  of  life);  and  also  to  vratas 
(vows),  etc.  and  such  other  religious  practices.  By  the  way,  we  may 
note  that  karma  in  Grammar  means  the  object  of  the  subject’s 
activity  —  the  most  desired  of  the  subject.  The  Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system  has  a  principle  called  karma  (action).  The  Jainas  use 
the  word  in  a  two-fold  sense — the  modification  of  the  form  of  raga 
(love),  dvesa  (hate),  etc.— which  is  called  kasaya  (passion)  or 
bhava  (psychic)  karma.  The  other  karma  is  the  dravya- 
karma,  its  material  counter-part;  it  consists  of  karmic 
matter  which  by  virtue  of  the  bhava-karma  clings  to  the  soul. 
The  action  of  the  soul  on  account  of  such  causes  as  perversity, 
passion,  etc.  is  called  karma.  This  definition  applies  to  both 
spiritual  or  psychical  (bhava)  and  material  (dravya)  karma, 
inasmuch  as  bhava-karma  is  an  effect  of  which  the  soul  is  both 
the  doer  as  well  as  the  material  cause  ( upadana-karana );  and 
jiva  functions  as  an  agent  with  regard  to  dravya-karma  which 
is  a  modification  of  subtle  karmic  matter.  Again  dravya-karma 
is  instrumental  in  the  accumulation  of  bhava-karma,  and  bhava- 
karma  in  the  accumulation  of  dravya-karma.*  Bhava-karma 


*  All  the  systems  of  philosophy  which  recognise  re-birth  have 
also  to  recognise  some  potentiality  of  actions  which  yields  its 
fruit  at  a  later  stage — ^whatever  be  the  name  they  give  to  it — 
avidya  ( — ^iii  Vedanta  it  almost  corresponds  to  bhava-karma,  when 
avidya  means  psychic  obliqueness),  vasana  (predisposition  in 
Buddhism  and  Yoga),  asaya  (mental  deposits —  in  Saihkhya- 
Yoga),  apurva  (potency  in  .Purva  Mirnalhsa),  Adrsta  (unseen), 
punya  (merit),  papa  (sin),  samskara.  (latent  traces),  dharma 
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and  dravya-karma  are  mutually  related  as  cause  and  effect  each 
of  the  other;  and  thus  the  stream  of  each  is  beginningless,  though 
it  may  be  possible  to  point  out  any  one  dravya-karma  becoming 
the  cause  of  a  bhava-karma  and  vice-versa;  individually  every 
karma  has  a  beginning,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
continuum  it  is  beginningless. 

Cause  of  Karma  bondage 

Mithyatva  (perversity),  avirati  (intense  attachment,  non¬ 
abstinence).  kasaya  (passions)  and  yoga  (vibrations)  are  regarded 
as  the  causes  of  karma.  The  two  causes  mentioned  in  works 
dealing  with  karma,  are  mostly  kasaya  and  yoga,  or  kasaya  is 
mentioned  even  alone.  Kasaya  can  be  of  many  kinds,  bnt  it  has 
been  regarded  as  two-fold  —  raga  (love,  attachment)  and  dvesa 
(hatred),  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  including  all  the  psychic 
variations.  Ignorance  by  itself  is  not  a  bondage;  it  must  be 
accompaniel  by  raga  or  dvesa  to  have  a  binding  effect.  It  is 
karma  that  is  the  essential  bondage. 


(merit),  alharma  (demerit)  are  found  in  the  terminology  of 
almo,st  all  the  darsanas  in  the  sense  of  karma.  The  Nyaya- 
Vaisesika  regards  adjrsta  (dharma-adharma)  as  a  quality  produced 
in  the  soul  by  action  of  some  kind — of  body,  speech  or  mind; 
it  has  a  beginning.  The  Mimamsakas  hold  a  similar  view. 
The  Samkhya-Yoga  and  Vedanta  regard  the  soul  as  absolutely 
pure  and  unchanging,  and  regard  karma  as  an  attribute  of  the 
inanimate  bnddhi  (intellect).  The  Jainas  regard  both  spirit 
and  matter  as  capable  of  modification,  and  hence  recognise  both 
-spiritual  as  well  as  material  karmas.  It  may  be  noted  that  no 
System  other  than  the  Jaina  recognises  karma  as  two-fold, 
though  characteristics  of  both  the  kinds  may  be  found  in  their 
concept  of  karma.  But  the  parallel  evolution  of  spirit  and  matter 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Jaina  system  of  philosophy.  Buddhists 
recognise  a  constant  flux  in  the  soul,  as  their  vasana  or  karma 
is-spiritual. 
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Annihilation  of  Karma  ; 

Karma  can  be  annihilated  and  emancipation  attained  by 
(i)  samyag-darsana,  (true  faith)  (ii)  aamayag-jhana  (true 
knowledge),  (iii)  samyag-caritra  (true  conduct),  or  to  put  it 
briefly  by  knowledge  and  action.  In  the  other  darsanas, 
jnana  alone  is  naostly  regarded  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  annihilation  of  karma,  and  action  etc.  are  regarded  as  causes 
indirectly  as  bringing  about  purity  of  the  mind.  Some  regard 
knowledge  and  action  as  joint  causes  of  the  annihilation  of  karma. 
Bhakti  (devotion),  and  yoga  too  are  accorded  this  honour.  On 
comparison,  we  find  that  sainyak-caritra  comprehends  restraint  of 
the  mind,  conquest  of  the  sense-organs,  purity  of  the  citta  (mind 
and  even  soul  with  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jainas),  etc.  and  so  does 
the  same  work  as  action  and  yoga.  Samyag-darsana  means  faith, 
which  is  allied  to  bhakti.  Samyag-jnana  is  the  path  of 
knowledge. 

Classification  of  Karma  •• 

The  soul  in  its  pure  state  possesses  perfection  of  all  sort; 
but  its  characteristic  attributes  are  obscured  in  the  defiled  state 
of  bondage.  In  the  state  of  perfection,  the  soul  has  infinite 
knowledge,  infinite  intuition,  and  bliss  and  is  free  from  delusion, 
delimited  longevity,  embodied  existence,  gradation  of  status  and 
obstruction  of  energy.  The  karma  matter  obscures  and  obstructs 
these  characteristics  of  the  soul.  The  soul  under  the  influence 
of  kasaya  (passion)  and  yoga  ( vibrations  of  body,  vocal  organ, 
mind)  binds  unto  itseli  karmic  matter;  this  is  the  state  of 
bondage.  A  very  fine  simile  is  given  for  this :  As  a  lamp  by 
virtue  of  its  heat  draws  up  oil  with  its  heat,  and  after  doing  so 
transforms  it  into  its  body  (i.  e.  the  glow  or  flame),  so  the 
soul-lamp  with  the  qualities  of  attachment,  etc.  attracts,  by  the 
wick  of  its  vibrations,  material  aggregates  (skandha)  and  after 
having  done  so,  transforms  them  into  karman' — ■ 

“IJsmagunah  san  dipalj  sneham  vartya  yatha  samadatte, 
adaya  sarirataya  parinamayati  ca’pi  tarn  sneham; 
tadvad  ragadigunah  svayogavartya  “tmadipa  adatte, 
skandhan  adaya  tatha  parinamyati  tarns  ca  karmataya, 
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karman  is  classified  into  eigfit  fundamentlal  types  and  thesd 
are  sub-classified  into  as  many  as  148  sub-types  *  ■ —  The  eight 
main  types  are  as  follows 

(  i  )  jnanavarana  karman,  which  obscures  knowledge, 

(  ii  )  darsanavarana  karman,  which  obscures  intuition, 

(  iii  )  vedaniya-karman,  which  produces  joy  and  grief, 

(  iv  )  mohaniya-karman,  which  obstructs  right  belief  (darsana) 
and  conduct  ( caritra ),  and  is  accordingly  sub-classified  into 
darsana-mohanija  and  caritra-mohaniya, 

{  V  )  ayuska-karman,  which  determines  the  duration  of  life, 
and  apparently  obscures  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 

(  vi  )  nama-karman,  wdrich  gives  the  bodiless  a  body — of  whateYer 
kind  it  be, 

(  vii  )  gotra-karman,  which  determines  status— racial,  social,  etc,, 
(viii)  antaraya-karman — -which  obscures  and  obstructs  the 
infinite  energy  of  the  soul  for  resolution  and  enjoyment 
of  wealth,  power,  etc.. 

Of  these  eight  types  of  karman,  four  viz.  jnanavarana, 
darsanavarana,  mohaniya  and  antaraya  are  obscuring  (ghatin), 
and  the  remaining  four  are  non-obscuring  (aghatin).  Of  the 
ghatin  types  again,  some  are  ‘completely  obscuring  ’  (sarva-ghatin) 
and  others  ‘partially  obscuring’  (desa-ghatin).  t 

Karmans  are  also  classified  as  sinful  (papa,  akibha)  and 
virtuous  or  auspicious  ( punya,  subha ).  But  wdiether  punya  or  papa, 
karman  is  binding  all  the  same,  and  has  to  be  got  rid  of.  1 

*  Cf.  The  Doctrine  of  Karman  in  Jaina  philosophy — Dr, 
Glasenapp;  also  Studies  in  Jaina  Philosophy,  Ch  IV — The  Jaina 
•Doctrine  of  Karma,  pp.  220  fi, — Dr.  Nathmal  Tatia.  Yoga 
recognises  fruition  of  karman  as  three-fold — jati  (determining  body), 
ayu  (age)  and  bhoga  (enjoyment,  joy  and  grief  and  ignorance). 

i  See  The  Doctrine  of  Karman,  p.  20. 

(lYoga  has  divided  karman  into  krsna  (black,  inauspicious),  sukla 
(white,  auspicious),  sukla-krsna  and  asukla-krsna  (which  are  not  bind¬ 
ing).  Bauddhas  accept  kusala  karman,  They  have  a  somewhat  detailed 
theory  and  classification  of  karma  with  reference  to  its  fruition, 
etc..  See  Milinda-paiiha,  3.36;  Abhidhammattha-sahgaha  6,16-19. 
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Besides  this,  the  Jaitias  have  discussed  at  length  the 
duration  (sthiti)  of  the  different  karmans  with  their  sub-types, 
their  intensity  (rasa  or  anubhaga),  space  (pradesa)  of  the  soul 
occupied  by  karman,  which  bondage  is  called  pradesa-bandha,  as 
against  prakrti-bandha  which  is  according  to  the  nature  and  the 
type  of  the  bondage,  e,  g.  juanavaraniya,  etc..  The  space  occupied  by 
souls  is  densely  filled  up  with  karmic  matter  which  pours  from 
all  sides  into  the  souls  which  are  engaged  in  activity  (yoga). 
This  pouring  in  is  called  asrava  (influx)  and  continues  till  the 
soul  is  free  from  all  activity.  This  asrava  (influx)  varies  directly  as 
the  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  soul.  The  karma-particles  absorbed 
by  the  soul  develop  into  the  eight  types  of  karman.  *  Bandha 
(bondage)  is  the  assimilation  of  karmic  matter  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  into  different  types.  This  corresponds  to  kriyamana  karma 
of  the  other  darsanas.  Udaya  (realisation)  is  the  becoming 
manifest  of  the  effects  of  the  karmans  in  due  time,  their  ripening 
and  fruition  (vipaka).  This  corresponds  to  prarabdha  karman.  Satta 
is  the  existence  in  the  state  of  potentiality  of  the  karmans  from 
the  time  of  their  assimilation  till  the  time  when  they  ripen  or 
are  annihilated.  A  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  bandha- 
udaya-satta  sthanas  of  the  types  of  karman — as  to  which  sub-type 
of  a  main  type  can  exist  side  by  side  in  bandha,  or  ndaya  or 
satta.  Udirana  is  thepre-mature  realisation  of  the  effect  of  karmans. 
The  time  during  which  a  karman  works,  and  its  intensity  are 
definite,  but  every  karman  can  increase  or  decrease  its  effect. 
Increased  realisation  is  called  udvartana,  and  decreased  realisation 
apavartana.  Under  certain  circumstances  one  karma-type  can 
transform  itself  into  another  whether  this  latter  is  itself  bound  or 
not.  This  transformation  of  one  karman  into  another  is  called 
sankrama.  It  can  take  place  only  between  the  sub-types  of  a 
main  type,  not  between  two  main-types.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
possible  between  the  four  ayus — celestial,  human,  animal,  infernal 


*  The  Jaina  works  give  very  apt  similes  to  explain  thoroughly 
the  nature,  intensity,  space-bondage,  etc.  of  the  soul.  This  would 
form  an  interesting  study  by  itself. 
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— ,  between  darsana-mohaniya  and  caritra-mohaniya,  nor  between 
the  different  kinds  of  darsana-mohaniya  karman. 

Before  we  discuss  further  we  may  try  to  answer,  as  the 
author  of  the  A^isesavasyaka-bhasya  has  done,  the  question  as  to 
why  karma  should  at  all  be  accepted.  Karman  is  not  amenable  to 
sense-perception;  and  further  even  in  the  Vedas  we  find  conflicting 
statements.  The  Veda  says  that  the  Purusa  alone  exists,  and  also 
that  one  becomes  meritorious  by  meritorious  action,  and  sinful 
by  sinful  action.  Then  why  recognise  karman  at  all  ?  Yet  there 
is  some  justification  for  the  recognition  of  karman.  Those  who 
have  an  all-penetrating  vision,  it  is  said,  can  certainly  have  a 
direct  knowledge  of  it.  Anyhow,  all  can  infer  its  existence  from 
the  experience  of  its  effects.  A  garland  gives  pleasure  to  a  man, 
but  a  dog  is  irritated  by  it.  This  peculiarity  cannot  be  explained 
unless  some  unseen  determining  factor  is  posited.  A  newly  born 
child  has  a  body,  sense-organs,  etc.  which  must  be  preceded  by 
another  body,  etc.,  otherwise  their  existence  could  not  be  accounted 
for.  The  body  of  the  previous  life  cannot  be  this  cause  for 
in  the  interval  between  death  in  the  previous  life  and  birth  in 
this  One,  the  previous  body  has  already  perished,  and  unless  the 
soul  is  associated  with  some  body,  its  movement  in  the  direction 
of  one  particular  womb  for  re-birth  would  not  be  determined. 
It  is  the  karmic  body  that  accompanies  the  soul  even  at  this 
stage.  Moreover,  we  find  in  the  world  that  people  perform  acts 
of  charity,  etc.,  for  which  they  get  no  fruit  in  this  life;  again, 
at  times  we  find  good  persons  experiencing  numerous  difficulties, 
while  the  wicked  are  many  a  time  happy.  Children  of  the  same 
parents  are  unlike  one  another.  AA^e  come  across  a  thousand  such 
anomalies — there  are  insects,  birds,  animals,  men;  a  few  are  rich, 
many  poor.  AVhy  should  all  these  differences  be  there?  To  explain 
all  this  one  has  to  recognise  karma,  an  unseen  potency  brought 
about  by  actions  of  beings.  Karman  is  the  cause  of  corporeal  body, 
etc.  and  therefore  it  too  is  corporeal  (murta);  pleasure,  pain  are 
non-corporeal,  but  in  the  Jaina  view  they  are  modifications  of 
soul  which  is  their  material  cause  (samavayi-karana),  so  this 
need  not  disturb  the  argument  about  the  corporeality  of  karman 
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which  is  but  an  instraraental  cause.  Karman  is  super-sensuous, 
subtle  and  internal  because  it  clings  closely  to  the  individual 
soul.  Even  the  soul  in  the  worldly  state  becomes  in  a  way  corporeal 
on  account  of  its  association  with  corporeal  karma.  There 
may  be  many  factors  which  can  he  regarded  as  responsible  for, 
and  as  causes  of,  the  world  —  e.  g.  Time,  Destiny,  Chance, 
etc..  But  it  may  be  noted  that  even  these  cannot  function 
without  the  aid  of  karman;  without  karman  there  would  be 
chaos,  and  the  motionless,  inactive  soul  would  not  be  able  to 
take  unto  itself  a  body,  or  create  one.  Even  God  cannot  be 
accepted  as  the  creator  of  other  beings,  for  God  to  be  a  creator 
must  have  a  body,  and  karma  alone  could  create  this  body  of 
His,  or  another  God  would  have  to  be  posited  for  the  creation 
of  this  body,  and  yet  another  God  and  so  on.  Jiva,  along  with 
karma,  can  alone  create  for  itself  body,  etc.. 

The  Vedic  statements  which  teach  the  doctrine  of  non¬ 
duality  are  not  meant  to  deny  the  existence  of  karma;  they  are  only 
meant  to  make  man  humble  and  to  get  rid  of  his  pride  of  caste, 
position,  etc.,  for  all  souls  are  alike.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  positive  statements  in  the  Veda  which  recognise  the  existence 
of  karman. 

Karman  has  to  be  recognised  as  punya  (meritorious)  and 
papa  (sinful)  to  explain  the  experience  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Again, 
acts  of  charity,  etc.  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  murder,  etc.  on  the 
other  must  have  their  effects  and  these  effects  are  nothing  else 
but  the  transformations  of  the  soul  in  the  form  of  bhava-karma  — 
punya  and  papa  —  on  the  one  hand,  and  assimilation  of  corporeal 
punya  and  papa  karma  on  the  other.  Good  action  leads' to  punya 
karma  and  wicked  action  to  papa  karma.  The  universe  is  full  of 
pudgalas  (matter-particles),  but  the  soul  attracts  only  such  as  are  in 
accordance  with  its  punya  or  papa  and  the  type  of  bhiiva-karma 
accumulated.  Karmic  matter  is  not  by  itself  subha  (auspicious) 
or  asubha  ( inauspicious );  but  as  soon  as  the  soul  attracts  it, 

it  is  converted  into  subha  or  asubha;  even  as  the  same  food 

turns  into  milk  in  the  case  of  a  cow  and  poison  in  the  case 

of  a  serpent.  Karma  whether  punya  or  papa  is,  as  said  above. 
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bondage  and  should  be  subsided  (upasama)  and  finlly  annihilated 
(ksaya).  The  influx  of  fresh  karma-particles  can  also  be 
checked — this  is  termed  dravya-samvara.  This  can  be  achieved 
by  bhava-samvara,  viz.  gupti  ( right  regulation  of  the  activity  of 
body,  speech,  mind),  samiti  (carefulness  in  the  smallest  activity 
of  life  to  avoid  injury  to  others  however  insignificant  they  might 
be),  anupreksa  or  bhavana  (reflection  about  the  transitoriness 
of  things  and  such  other  matters),  parisaha  (patient  endurance 
of  all  troubles),  and  caritra  (conduct).  The  annihilation  of  karma 
is  called  nirjara. 

The  Vedic  and  the  Buddhist  thinkers  hold  that  the  fruit  of 
karma  can  be  transferred  to  another.  The  performance  of  sraddhas, 
etc.  in  the  case  of  the  Vedic  people  is  an  evidence  in  point. 
The  Bauddhas  believe  that  the  fruit  of  punya  karma  alone  can 
be  transferred  to  a  section  of  pretas  called  paradattopajivins,  those 
who  maintain  themselves  with  what  is  given  by  others.  The  fruit 
of  papa  karma  cannot  be  transferred  at  all.  This  distinction  is 
attempted  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  papa  karmans  are 
very  few  in  number,  and  so  cannot  be  transferred.  The 
Mahayanists  are  prepared  to  give  up  even  nirvana  if  they  can 
help  the  miserable  people  of  the  world  by  transferring  to  them 
the  fruit  of  their  auspicious  actions.  This  idea  proved  infectious 
and  was  wfillingly  accepted  by  other  religions,  especially 
Vaisnavism.  But  the  Jaina  Agamas  do  not  give  expression  to 
any  such  view.  Pretas  are  not  recognised,  and  there  is  no  question 
of  transference  of  the  fruit  of  karman,  good  or  sinful;  though  w'e 
find  certain  acaryas  like  Haribhadra  expressing  the  wish  that 
other  souls  get  the  fruit  of  the  good  actions  performed  by  them. 

We  may  now  consider  what  is  the  range  of  the  efficacy  of 
karman.  All  the  systems  of  philosophy  excepting  the  Carvaka 
regard  karman  as  a  responsible  factor  in  the  determination  of 
creation.  Karman  is  regarded  as  an  instrumental  cause  (nimitta- 


*  See  Milindapariha  4,8.30-35;  Katbavatthu  7.6.3;  Petavatthu 
and  ‘Buddhist  Conception  of  Spirits’ — Bimalcaraii  Law. 
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karana)  in  the  creation  or  evolution  of  the  world. -f  The  Jainas 
hold  that  karmans  determine  the  state  of  existence  of  the  soul, 
i.-6.  its  birth  as  man,  god,  hellish  being,  or  lower  animal,  its 
pleasure,  etc.  and  that  it  can  explain  the  kind  of  body  the  soul 
builds  ,  unto  itself.  But  inanimate  creation  other  than  this  has  its 
own  laws.  For  example,  karma  does  not  function  at  all  with 
respect  to  earth-quakes,  etc.,  the  presence  of  mountains,  the 
formation  and  shape  of  clouds,  etc.. 

Though  the  soul,  even  in  the  Jaina  view  is  essentially  pure 
and  undefiled,  yet  true  to  their  non-absolutistic  view  ( Anekanta- 
vada)  the  Jainas  believe  that  the  existence  of  karma  affects  in 
a  way  the  soul.  Karmairs  according  to  their  moral  value  are 
believed  to  colour  the  soul.  This  is  called  lesya  (coloration).  The 
different  lesyas  are  distinguished  according  to  the  colour  they  give 
to  the  soul:*{i)  krsna,  black,  (ii)  nila,  dark;  (iii)  kapota,  grey, 
(iv)  tejas,  fiery-red,  (v)  padma,  lotus-pink;  (vi)  sukla,  white.  § 

,  Again,  from  the  state  of  complete  dependence  upon  karman  to 
the  state  of  complete  dissociation  of  the  soul  from  it,  fourteen  stages 
called  gunasthauas  (states  of  virtue)  are  recognised  showing  the 
gradual  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  the  binding  effect  of 

I  Nyaya-Vaisesika  holds  that  karman  determines  rebirth  of 
individual  souls  and  also  the  creation  of  inanimate  things 
as  they  subserve  the  purpose  of  sentient  entities.  So  also  the 
Samkhya-Yoga  where  karman  is  a  modification  of  the  insentient 
huddhi  and  functions  on  account  of  its  association  with  the 
sentient  soul.  Even  where  God  is  recognised,  this  does  not  in  any 
way  detract  from  His  omnipotence;  only  it  saves  Him  from  the 
charge  of  being  unjust  or  even  partial.  The  Bauddhas  believe 
that  karma  does  not  help  in  determining  the  inanimate 
creation;  and  they  hold  that  karman  is  not  the  only  factor 
determining  all  the  vedanas  (sensations)  it  is  only  one  of 
the  eight  factors  such  as  the  three  humours,  etc,.  The  Buddha 
alone  can  say  what  particular  vodana  is  determined  by  any  one 
of  these  factors.  (Sec  Milindapanha,  4.1.62). 

Compare  Bharata’s  Natyasastra,  A"I.  42-43. 

§  The  .nature  of  the  lesyas  .is  explained  by  talcs. 

G-9 
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karTOan.  The  guijasthanas  are  named  according  to  the  souls  that 
possess  these  states  of  virtue.  They  are : 

^•v  (1)  inithya-drsti,  the  unbeliever.  (2)  sasvadana-samyagdyBti,  the 

one  who  has  only  a  taste  of  the  true  belief,  (3)  samyag-mithyadysti 
j[or,misya),  the  one  who  has  a  mixed  belief,  (4)  avirata-samyagdrsti, 
the  one  who  has  true  belief  but  has  not  yet  self-control, 

{5)  desavirata,  the  one  who  has  partial  self-control,  (6)  pramatta- 
samyata,  the  one  who  has  complete  self-control,  sometimes 

however  brought  into  wavering  through  negligence,  (7)  apramatta- 
sarnj’ata,  one  w'ho  has  self-control  without  negligence,  (8)  apurva- 
karana  (or  nivrtti-badara-samparaya),  the  one  who  practises  the 
process  called  aphrva-karana,  in  whom,  however,  the  passions  are 
still  occurring  in  a  gross  form;  (9)  anivrtti-badara-samparaya,  the 
one  who  practises  the  process  called  anivrtti-karana,  in  whom, 
however,  the  passions  are  still  occurring  in  a  gross  form, 

(10)  siiksma-saniparaya,  the  one  in  whom  the  passions  still  occur, 
only  in  a  subtle  form,  (II)  upasanta-kasaya-vitaraga-chadmastha 
(or  upasanta-moha),  the  one  who  has  suppressed  every  passion, 
hut  who  does  not  yet  possess  omniscience,  (12)  ksina-kasaya- 

vitaraga-chadmastha  (or  ksina-moha),  the  one  who  has  annihilated 
every  passion,  but  does  not  yet  possess  omniscience,  (13)  sayogi- 
kevalin,  the  omniscient  one  who  still  practises  an  activity  (yoga), 
(14)  ayogi-kevalin,  the  omniscient  without  yoga.'" 

The  gunasthanas  are  arranged  in  a  logical  order  according  as 
sinfulness  or  impurity  decreases  and  purity  increases.  The  order  is 
by  no  means  chronological,  because  the  succession  varies  with  each 
individual,  because  there  is  possiblity  of  relapses  and  because  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  a  direct  transition  from  the  first  to  the 
second  stage  is  impossible,  and  also  because  the  eleventh  stage 
cannot  be  passed  before  the  tw'elfth  to  fourteenth. 

In  Ganadharavada,  9,  it  is  shown  that  punya  (merit) 
and  papa  (sin)  are  both  positive;  one  is  not  just  the 
negation  of  the  other,  This  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  their 
fruits  are  different.  The  soul  like  all  entities  is  of  the  nature 
of  origination-destruction-duration  ( utpada-vyaya-dhrauvya); 

'"The  Doctrine  of  Karma:  pp.  68-9  — Glasenapp. 
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so  there  is  aoother  world  in  which  the  soul  persists  after  death 
and  experiences  the  fruits  of  papa  and  punya  which  are  in  store. 
A  person  after  death  may  be  reborn  as  a  denizen  of  hell,  or  of 
heaven,  or  as  a  human  being  or  as  a  lower  being.  This  means 
that  hell  and  heaven  exist  and  they  arc  inhabited  by  beings. 
The  existence  of  gods  has  to  be  believed  in,  though  gods  are  not 
ordinarily  seen  by  the  human  eye.  They  visit  the  earth  on 
certain  occasions,  and  bring  prosperity  to  some  human  beings 
and  ruin  to  others.  It  may  be  argued  that  we  see  men  who  are  very 
happy  and  so  can  be  looked  upon  as  experiencing  the  fruit  of 
punya,  and  so  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  in  a  distinct  world 
of  happiness  called  heaven;  so  also  in  the  case  of  hell.  But,  we 
find  that  on  the  earth,  the  highest  happiness  has  a  taint  of  pain 
— however  slight  it  may  be— ^associated  with  it  and  the  darkest 
cloud  of  suffering  has  a  silver  lining  of  happiness,  however 
meagre  it  may  be.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  heaven  and  hell,  where  those  beings  who  do  not 
deserve  to  experience  any  suffering  or  any  delight  whatsoever  can 
reside.  The  Jainas  recognise  four  classes  (nikaya)  of  gods  — 
Bhavanapati,  Vyantara,  Jyotiska,  and  Vaimanika  according  to 
the  place  of  residence  assigned  to  them.'''  Seven  hells  are 
recognised,  one  below  the  other  —  Batnaprabha,  Sarkaraprabha, 
Valukaprabha,  Pahkaprabha,  Dhumaprabha,  Tamal^iprabha, 
Mahatamahprabha.f 

All  the  schools  of  philosophy  except  the  Carvaka  have  discu¬ 
ssed  the  problem  of  life  after  death,  to  explain  why^  all  the  fruits 
of  actions  performed  are  not  attained  in  this  very  life,  or  why 
a  good  man  is  found  to  suffer  and  a  wicked  man  is  at  times 
found  to  be  happy.  In  the  Vedas,  as  said  before,  we  have  the 
concept  of  the  world  of  Yama,  or  of  Visnu,  or  of  Varuna  meant 
for  the  good  after  their  mundane  life.  The  concept  of  hell  is  not 
found  distinctly  referred  to  in  the  Vedas,  because,  as  scholars  say, 
the  Vedic  people  w'ere  very  cheerful  and  optimistic  by  temperament, 
and  did  not  entertain  any  dark  thoughts.  That  even  the  gods 

For  details  see  Tattvarthasutra,  4. 

t  For  details  see  Tattvarthasutra,  3. 
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are  not  immortal,  but  have  to  come  down  to  the  mortal  world  is 
a  thought  very  clearly  reflected  in  the  Brahmanas-  We  find 
references  to  other  worlds  such  as  those  of  Pitrs  (Manes), 
Gandharvas,  Prajapati,  Brahma  in  the  section  dealing  with 
progressively  higher  and  higher  bliss  in  different  worlds 
{Anandavalli  —  Brh.  Up.  4.3.33).  We  have  also  mention  of 
Pitryana  (Path  of  Fathers)  and  Devayana  (Path  of  Gods). 
Those  who  go  along  the  Devayana  pass  through  the  worlds  of 
Agni,  Vayu,  Varuna,  Indra  and  Prajapati  before  they  reach  the 
world  of  Brahma,  from  which  if  one  is  admitted  after  a  proper 
test,  there  is  no  return  (See  Kausitaki  Up.  1;  Bfh,  Up.  6.10.1; 
Chand.  Up.  4.16.6-6;  5.10.1-6  ).  Pitrloka  is  the  same  as  Candraloka 
(world  of  Moon)  from  which  beings  return  and  are  born  as 
bii-ds,  beasts,  etc.  according  to  their  actions  and  attainment 
of  knowledge.  The  Pnranas  recognise  a  number  of  gods  and 
also  semi-divine  beings  and  give  detailed  descriptions  of  their 
place  of  residence.  These  enjoy  a  very  long  life,  but  have  to’ be 
reborn  after  their  karman  is  exhausted.  With  regard  to  hellish 
beings,  it  appears  from  the  Vedas,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Aryans,  the 
indigenous  people  or  whoever  they  might  have  been — Dasyu,  Dasa, 
,or  Asuras  —  came  gradually  to  be  looked  upon  as  Raksasas,  demons, 
and  the  Vedic  people  constantly  prayed  for  their  destruction. 
In  the  Upanisads  we  have  references  to  a  world  of  darkness  for 
sinners  and  the  niggardly  (cf.  Isa,  3,9;  Katha  1.1.3,  etc).  But 
there  is  no  clarification  as  to  the  location,  or  as  to  whether  any 
return  is  possible  from  them.  We  have  as  many  as  7  or  even  28 
and  even  more  hells  referred  to  in  works  like  the  Bhagavata, 
where  beings  endure  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  wicked  actions  for 
ft  very  very  long  time,  and  then  alone  can  they  escape.  Detailed 
descriptions  are  found  of  the  tortures  experienced  in  these  hells, 
and  such  other  points. 

Buddha  refu'sed  to  enter  into  any  discussion  regarding  life 
after  death  and  such  things  beyond  the  roach  of  our  vision  and 
advised  people  instead  to  concern  themselves  with  the  removal 
of  pain  and  the  betterment  of  life  on  this  earth.  But  as  his 
teachings  took  the  shape  of  a  religion  and  of  a  philosophical 
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system,  his  followers  had  to  tachle  such  problems  concerning  life 
after  death,  heaven,  hell,  etc;  which  gradually  took  the  shape  of  the 
concepts  of  heaven,  hell,  and.preta  (dead,  spirits,  ghosts).  The  Bauddha 
Abhidhamma  recognises  three  categories  of  being— belonging 
to  the  Kamavacarabhumi,  Rupavacarabhumi  and  Arhpavacara — 
bhnmi,  of  which  there  are  many  sub-divisions.  Gods  live  in  the 
Kamasugati  portion  of  the  first  bhrimi  and  in  the  other  bhurnis 
with  their  subdivisions.  Hellish  beings,  lower  beings,  pretas,  etc. 
live  in  the  Apayabhumi  of  Kamavacara.  As  to  hells,  we  have 
,  eight  hells  enumerated  in  the  Jataka  stories  and  each  hell  is  said 
to  have  16  sub-hells  ( upanaraka ),  so  in  all  there  are  128  hells  (See 
Mahavastu,  1.4).  The  tortures  of  hell  are  described  in  the 
Majjhima-lSlikaya.  f 

Besides  the  denizens  of  heaven  and  hell,  a  class  of  beings 
called  pretas  (spirits,  ghosts)  are  recognised  by  the  Buddhists  and 
we  find  interesting  stories  pertaining  to  them  in  the  Petavatthu. 
These  beings  are  born  as  pretas  to  experience  the  fruits  of  certain 
faults  of  theirs  or  even  wicked  actions,  such  as  lack  of  faith 
while  giving  charity,  etc,  backbiting,  stealing  and  murder-  By 
doing  good  deads  on  this  earth,  people  can  help  those  pretas,  who 
were  their  relatives  in  a  previous  life,  by  transferring  their 
punya  to  them.  These  pretas  manage  to  drag  on  existence  by  the 
food  offerred  to  them  by  their  human  relatives  on  the  occasion 
of  festivals,  etc;  and  become  very  unhappy  if  they  are  not 
remembered  on  such  occasious.  Different  classes  of  pretas  are 
recognised.];  The  Jainas  do  not  believe,  as  said  before,  in  the 
fixistenca  of  pretas. 

REALISM  vs  IDEALISM*. 

The  Jainas  arc  realists  and  pluralists.  Their  arguments  against 
Nihilism  are  very  succinctly  given  in  Ganadharvada,  4  which 
establishes  the  reality  of  the  objective  world.  The  arguments  are  all 
found  together  in  that  chapter  and  need  not  be  dilated  upon  here. 

For  details  see  ■  Abbidbammatthasangaha,  6. 

\  See  Balapandita-suttanta,  129. 

];  See  '  Buddhist  Conception  of  Spirits-Law.’ 
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Besides  the  soul,  i.  e.  the  jiva  category,  in  the  ajiva  (non-soul) 
category  arc  recognised  dharrna  (principle  of  motion),  adharma 
(principle  of  rest),  fikasa  (space)  and  pudgala  (matter).  Pudgala 
is  either  atomic  or  of  the  nature  of  an  aggregate  (skaudha).  Some 
add  kala  (time)  to  these  substances  (dravyas)  as  also  punya  and 
papa.  Another  classification  is  given  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  soul’s  binding  of  karma  and  its  gradual  removal  and 
ultimately  annihilation  and  the  attainment  of  emancipation.  The 
principles  thus  recognised  are :  jiva,  ajiva,  asrava  ( influx  of 
karma),  bandha  (bondage),  samvara  (check  of  karma),  nirjara 
(dissociation  or  purging  off  of  karma),  rnoksa  (emancipation).  We 
have  discussed  these  in  connection  with  karma. 

We  may  briefly  consider  here  the  substances  recognised  by  the 
Jainas.  Of  these  jiva,  punya,  pap.i  have  been  discussed  earlier.  The 
ajiva  substances  are  called  astikaya  in  the  sense  that  they  occupy 
space.  Pudgala  is  matter  which  consists  of  atoms  without  size  and 
eternal.  Matter  may  be  gross  or  subtle  (e.  g.  karmic  matter).  The 
atoms  are  eternal  and  have  touch,  taste,  odour  and  colour;  but  are 
distinguished  as  those  of  earth,  etc.  owing  to  the  predominant 
manifestation  of  one  of  these  qualities.  The  conception  of  dharma 
and  adharma  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  other  systems  of  philosophy 
wherein  they  signify  punya  and  papa.  Dharma,  in  the  Jaina 
system,  is  the  principle  of  motion  which  cannot  make  the  soul 
or  matter  move,  and  yet  is  indispensable  for  their  movement, 
like  water  for  swimming.  Hence  souls  at  the  extremity  of  the 
loka  (co.smos),  up  to  where  the  liberated  souls  go,  cannot  go 
beyond,  for  there  is  no  dharma.  Adharma  similarly  is  a  pervasive 
entity  helping  souls  and  pudgalas  to  keep  themselves  at  rest, 
otherwise  they  would  be  always  moving.  Akasa  is  the  subtle 
entity  which  pervades  the  loka  as  also  the  aloka,  Akaba  is  not 
mere  negation;  but  is  a  positive  entity  which  helps  things  to 
interpenetrate  it.  Kala  (Time)  is  believed  to  consist  of  innumerable 
particles  which  never  mix  with  one  another.  Kala  does  not 
bring  about  change  of  qualities  in  things,  but  helps  the  action 
of  transformation  of  qualities  in  them.  Time  viewed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  divisions — moments,  hours,  etc.  is  called 
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samaysk  The  unit  of  samaya  is  the  time  required  by  an  atom 
to  traverse  one  pradesa  (unit  of  space)  by  a  slow  movement. 

Unlike  the  Vedantins  who  believe  in  an  eternally  unchanging 
(kiitastha)  entity,  and  the  Buddhists  who  recognise  only  a  flux,' 
and  regard  the  opposite  as  unreal,  the  Jainas  held  that  every 
substance  has  three  aspects  —  utpada  (origination),  vyaya  (des¬ 
truction)  and  dhrauvya  (permanence).  New  qualities  are  being 
produced  in  it,  some  old  ones  perish,  and  yet  certain  aspects 
remain  permanently  in  it.  Thus  if  a  lump  of  gold  is  transformed' 
into  a  necklace,  it  perishes  as  a  lump  of  gold,  is  born  as  a 
necklace,  but  persists  as  gold.  Paryayas  (modes)  change,  but  the 
dravya  (basic  substance)  persists.  Every  substance  again  is 
existent  in  its  own  form,  but  non-existent  in  another  (para-riipa); 
exclusion  or  negation  of  other’s  form  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
nature  of  a  thing.  All  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  Jaina 
doctrine  of  Anekantavada  (Doctrine  of  Non-Absolutism)  and  its 
presentation  by  the  Saptabhahgi  (statement  of  seven  alternatives) 
and  the  Theory  of  Nayas  (stand-points)  evolved  by  them  to  explain 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  all  the  systems  of  philosophy,  but 
it  is  not  the  absolute  or  ultimate  truth,  which  can  be  attained 
only  by  a  full  view  of  the  different  aspects  of  a  thing. 

SOUL  IN  DIFFERENT  DAESANAS 

As  pointed  out  by  Pt.  Sukhlalji  Sanghavi,*  we  can  broadly 
classify  the  different  conceptions  of  the  soul  as  follows  ; 

( i )  Bhutacaitanyavada, 

(ii)  jiva  or  sentient  principle  as  an  independent  entity, 

(iii)  independent  jiva  which  is  also  in  a  way  dependent,  being 
identical  with  or  a  part  of  the  absolute  principle. 

In  the  Ganadharavada,  the  first  Ganadhara  Indrabhuti  doubts 
the  very  existence  of  the  soul  and  Mahavira  convinces  him  that 
the  soul  does  exist.  The  third  Ganadhara  Vayubluiti’s  question 
is  about  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Can  the  soul  not  be  regarded  as 
identical  with  the  body  ? 

Unfortunately  the  works  of  the  Bhutacaitanyavadins  have 
been  lost  and  all  our  knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from  their 

*  Bharatiya  Tattvavidya,  p.  50 
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view  quoted  as  the  purva-patsa  (prima-iacie  view)  in  the  worts 
of  the  rival  systems  of  philosophy.  In  the  period  of  the 
formulation  of  systems,  the  system  of  Bhiitacaitanya  was 
formulated  in  the  Brhaspati-sutra  which  also  is  lost.  The  view 
put  forth  by  Indrabhuti  is  known  among  tha  systems  of  Indian 
philosophy  as  the  Carvaka  or  the  Bhautika  (Materialist)  darsana 
(system).  Even  the  materialist  Carvakas  do  not  deny  the  soul 
altogether,  but  regard  it  is  an  epiphenomenon  of  the  elements 
earth,  etc..  Keeping  this  in  view,  Uddyotakara  has  rightly 
pointed  out  that  it  can  be  said  generally  that  no  system  of 
philosophy  has  doubted  the  existence  of  the  soul.  The  differences 
among  the  different  systems  are  as  regards  the  nature  of  the 
soul.  Some  regard  the  body  as  the  soul,  others  the  sense-organs, 
mind,  intellect  or  the  aggregate  and  some  regard  the  soul 
as  an  independent  entity  distinct  from  these-!  In  the  Upanisads 
we  find  recorded  the  views  of  thinkers  who  regarded  w'ater,! 
air*,  etc.  as  the  ultimate  principles  and  the  Svet.  Up.  §  inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  the  world  refers  to  the  view  which  regards 
‘elements’  as  the  cause.  Those  whose  powder  of  reasoning  was 
even  more  developed  regarded  akasa  (ether),  asat  (non-being) 
or  sat  (being)  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  wmrld.  In  the  Jaina 
Agamas  we  find  the  view’  noted  that  jiva  arises  out  of  the  five, 
material  elements^  and  in  the  Bauddha  Pitakas  we  find  cited 
the  view  of  Ajita  Kesakambalin  that  the  purnsa  (self)  arises 
out  of  the  four  elements.  §  This  shows  that  there  w’as  a  time 
when  thinkers  looked  upon  the  sentient  principle  as  an  effect 
or  as  arising  out  of  the  elements.  This  materialistic  view  is 
knowm  as  Lokayata  (prevalent  amongst  the  people). 

When  thinkers  turned  inw'ard  in  search  of  the  ultimate 
principle  of  existence  or  the  motivating  force  of  existence  they 

t  See  Nyaya-vartika,  p.  336. 

I  Brh  Up.  6.5.1 

*  Chandogya  Up.  4.3. 

§  Svet.  Up.  1.2 

II  Sutrakrtanga  1.1. 1.7-8. 
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alighted  on  the  prana  (vital  breath)>i=  and  then  progressively 
arrived  at  the  conception  of  the  atman  (self)  or  even  Brahman 
(Absolute).  This  development  of  the  conception  of  the  soul  is 
corroborated  by  the  use  of  words  like  bhiita,  prana,  sattva,  etc. 
for  the  soulf  in  the  Acaraiiga  Sutra.  Thus,  whereas  on  the 
one  hand  we  have  the  Non-dualism  of  insentient  principle 
(anatmadvaita),  on  the  other  hand  we  find  the  doctrine  of 
Non-dualism  of  sentient  principle  (atmadvaita).  Along  with 
these  we  find  the  currents  of  Dualism  or  even  Pluralism. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  division  into  sentient  and 
insentient  principles,  the  Samkhyas,  the  followers  of  the  Yoga, 
the  Jainas,  and  the  Nyaya-Vaisesikas  are  dualists,  but  they 
recognise  a  plurality  of  souls  as  also  of  insentient  principles 
and  so  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pluralists.  The  Buddhists  are 
regarded  as  Anatuiavadins  only  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not 
recognise  an  independent  permanent  entity  called  the  soul,  but 
what  the  other  systems  term  ‘atman’  (self)  they  regard  as  an 
ever-changing  aggregate  of  vedana  (sensation),  saihjna  (conceptual 
understanding),  saihskara  (impression)  and  vijfiana  (pure  consci¬ 
ousness) —  or  nama  (psychical  factor)  as  they  call  this  aggregate. 
The  Buddhists  are  thus  Pluralists. 

.  The  Vijilanavadius  do  not  recognise  any  external  object 
but  only  ideas  or  consciousness  and  thus  they  are  Vijuanadvatins. 
But  even  they  hold  that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  such 
streams  of  point-instants  of  consciousness  ( —  to  put  it  in  the 
terminology  of  other  darsanas,  infinite  souls)  with  their  own 
bondage,  and  pursuit  of  the  path  leading  to  emancipation.  The 
Samkhya  recognises  an  infinite  number  of  independent  souls 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  pure  unchanging  consciousness.  The 
Vedantins  admit  an  infinite  number  of  souls  which  they 
interrelate  in  one  way  or  the  other  with  God — the  Supreme 
Self.  The  Vedanta  of  the  Sankara  tradition  alone  recognises 
one  ultimate,  absolutely  unchanging  sentient  principle,  all  else 
being  unreal. 

-f  Samahnaphalasutta,  Digha  Nikaya 

f  Chandogya  Up.  1.11,5;  4.3.3;  3. 15.4- 
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CANADHARA  1  —  INDRABHUTI 

EXISTENCE  OF  THE  SOUL 

(1549)  (Inrlrabhuti),  you  have  a  doubt  as  to  (the  existence 
of)  the  sou],  because  it  is  not  directly  perceived  as  the  jar  is 
and  nothing  that  is  utterly  imperceptible  exists  in  the  world 
e.g.  the  sky-flower. 

(1550)  (Your  argument  is;)  And  it  cannot  be  known  by 
inference,  because  that  too  depends  on  pci'ceptiou.  We  can  infer 
on  the  basis  of  the  memory  of  the  relationship  of  the  mark 
(iihga,  reason,  probans)  with  that  wdiose  mark  it  is  (lihgin, 
proband um)-  (the  relation)  which  has  been  cognised  earlier. 

(1551)  One  has  never  cognised  the  relation  between  the 
soul  and  its  mark,  so  that  on  seeing  the  mark  again,  one  might 
remember  it  and  thus  have  correct  knowledge  regarding  the 
(existence  of  the)  soul. 

(1552)  It  cannot  even  be  known  through  verbal  testimony, 
for  verbal  te;stimony  is  not  (in  essence)  diiTerent  from  inference, 
And  the  soul  has  irot  been  perceived  by  any  one  so  that  his 
statement  could  he  accepted  as  verbal  testimony. 

(155-3)  Moreover  the  scriptures  make  statements  wliieh 
conflict  with  one  another.  Hence  too  it  is  but  p^'oper  that  one 
should  have  a  doubt.  (Thus,  0  Indrabhufci),  you  believe  that  the 
soul  is  beyond  the  scope  of  all  the  means  of  knowledge. 

(1554)  Gautama  [  The  soul  is  perceived.  The  cognition  of 
the  type  of  doubt,  etc.  (that  you  have),  tliat  itself  is  the  soul 
( because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  knowledge ).  And  what 
is  directly  perceived  does  not  need  to  be  established  (by  any 
other  means  of  knowledge),  e.g.,  (sensations  of)  pleasure  and  pain 
in  one’s  own  body. 
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(1555)  ‘I  did’,  ‘I  do’,  ‘I  shall  do’.  —  From  this  notion  of 
‘1’  (it  can  ba  seen  that)  the  soul  is  directly  known  as  there  is 
a  reference  to  activity  of  all  the  three  times  (past,  present, 
future). 

(1550)  (If  the  soul  were  non-existent)  how  could  there  he 
the  notion  of  ‘  I  and  (if  ‘  I  ’  refers  to  ‘  soul  ’)  how  could  there 
be  the  doubt  ‘Do  I  exist  or  not?’  And  if  the  doubt  is  there, 
to  what  could  this  notion  of  ‘I’  be  regarded  as  properly  refer¬ 
ring  ?  (If  you  do  not  accept  the  soul,  you  will  have  to  point 
out  the  object  of  this  notion  of  ‘I’,  or  the  notion  would  not 
be  there  at  all). 

(1557)  If  the  doubter  (one  who  has  the  doubt)  himself  does 
not  exist,  who  would  have  the  doubt,  “Do  I  exist  or  do  I  not 
exist?”?  Or  Gautama,  if  he  doubts  his  own  nature,  what  thing 
(in  the  world)  will  he  not  suspect  (i.c.  be  sceptical  about)  ? 
(He  will  doubt  the  existence  of  excrything). 

(1558)  The  attribute  (doubt,  memory,  etc.)  is  directly  known 
and  hence  the  (soul)  possessing  the  attribute  is  (i.e.  should  be 
regarded  as)  directly  known  like  the  jar;  because  the  jar  w^hich 
possesses  the  attributes  is  known  when  the  attributes  (colour, 
etc.)  are  knowu. 

(1559)  Is  the  thing  possessing  the  attributes  different  from 
or  identical  with  them  ?  If  it  is  identical  it  follows  verily  that 
the  substance  (possessing  tlie  attributes)  —  the  soul  —  is  directly 
known  when  there  is  the  knowledge  of  only  tlie  attributes 
(doubt,  memory,  etc.). 

(1500)  If  it  is  different  (from  the  attributes),  then  (all) 
substances  possessing  attributes  e.g.  jar,  etc.)  would  not  be 
perceptible  when  only  the  attributes  are  known,  so  why  this 
inquiry  about  the  soul  (alone)  ? 

(1501)  Now  you  may  argue  :  The  thing  possessing  attributes 
does  exist,  and  it  is  not  something  different  from  the  body; 
knowledge,  etc.  are  found  in  the  body  and  therefore  it  is  but 
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proper  that  the  body  should  be  the  possessor  of  these  attributes 
(and  therefore  capable  of  being  known  when  the  attributes  are 
known). 

(i5()‘d)  (The  reply  is):  (The  attributes)  knowledge,  etc,  cannot 
belong  to  the  body  as  it  is  corporeal,  etc.,  like  the  jar.  There¬ 
fore  that  to  which  the  attributes  knowledge,  etc.  belong  must 
be  something  over  and  above  the  body,  vi/.  the  soul. 

(1503)  Thus  this  soul  is  partially  perceived  hy  you  (but) 
it  is  wholly  perceived  by  me  because  my  knowledge  is 
unobsoLired.  Accept  this  as  you  accept  (the  veracity  of)  my 
knowledge  (of  your  doubt). 

(1501)  Tn  the  same  way,  by  inference  know  that  the  soul 
exists  in  another’s  body  (too).  (The  soul  in  another’s  body  too) 
is  of  the  nature  of  consciousness,  becau.se  it  is  actuated  tow'ards 
something  that  it  likes  and  is  repelled  from  what  is  dislikes, 
as  one’s  own  soul  is. 

(1505)  As  to  what  you  have  argued  (lit.  what  you  bold)  that 
the  probaiidum  (that  which  is  signified  by  the  mark)  has  not 
been  cognised  formerly  along  with  the  mark  (liiiga,  probans) 
as  the  horn  is  not  cognised  along  with  the  hare,  and  hence 
it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  mark, 

(1560)  This  is  not  conclusive  as  the  apparition  though 
not  perceived  previously  along  with  its  marks  is  inferred  (as 
existent)  in  the  body  on  the  perception  of  the  marks  (i.e. 
symptoms)  of  (possession  bj")  the  spirit  (e.  g.  laughing,  weeping, 
singing,  etc.). 

(1507)  (Reasoning  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  soul):  The 
body  has  a  maker  because  it  has  a  certain  specific  shape,  like 
the  jar.  There  is  a  (controller)  of  the  sense-organs,  because  they 
are  instruments,  just  as  a  potter  is  of  the  staff,  etc. 

(1508)  There  is  the  relation  of  the  instrument  of  grasping 
and  the  thing  grasped  between  sense-organs  and  objects.  There¬ 
fore  there  must  verily  be  a  grasper;  just  as  in  the  world  (i.  e. 
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onr  ordinary  experience)  the  blacksmith  is  the  grasper  of  (i.  e. 
one  who  handles)  the  pair  of  tongs  and  pieces  of  iron. 

(15()9)  Body,  etc.  must  have  an  enjoyer,  since  they  are  fit  to 
be  enjoyed  as  man  is  the  enjoyer  of  food.  Body,  etc,  must  have 
a  lord  (owner)  since  they  are  of  the  nature  of  an  aggregate  and 
for  such  other  reasons  (c.  g.  since  they  are  corporeal,  visible, 
etc),  just  as  there  is  a  lord  of  the  house. 

(1570)  This  maker,  (controller,  grasper,  and  so  forth)  is  the 
soul.  If  you  argue  that  this  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  was 
to  be  established  or  these  lihgas  are  of  the  type  called  viruddha 
(coutrahictory,  proving  just  the  opposite  of  what  is  to  be  proved) 
because  there  is  tlio  contingency  {of  the  enjoyer-controller,  etc) 
being  corporeal,  (visible,  of  the  nature  of  an  aggregate  and 
so  forth),  then  this  is  no  defect  in  the  transmigratory  soul 
( — being  enveloped  in  karma,  it  can  he  said  to  he  corporeal), 

(1-571)  0  Gentle  one  !  (even)  in  your  view  the  soul  does 
exist,  because  you  have  a  doubt  regarding  it,  just  as  the  post 
and  the  man  exist.  O  Gautama,  that  concerning  which  there 
is  a  doubt  must  exist  there  or  elsewhere  (i.  e.  somewhere). 

(157-2)  (Indrabhiitl:)  If  this  is  so  it  comes  to  this  that  the 
ass  should  have  a  horn.  (Ideply)  It  may  not  be  on  the  ass 
itself,  but  it  does  exist  elsew-here.  This  holds  good  of  erroneous 
cognition  too. 

(1573)  The  counter-entity  (vipaksa)  of  non-soul  exists 
because  it  (the  soul)  has  been  negatcil,  as  jar,  the  counter- 
entity  of  non-jar  exists.  As  in  the  case  of  ‘The  jar  does  not 
exist’,  this  statement  ‘docs  not  exist’  establishes  the  existence 
of  the  soul.  (If  a  thing  does  not  exist  it  cannot  be  negated). 

(1574)  It  is  established  that  what  does  not  exist  is  not 
negated,  for  there  is  the  denial  of  conjunction,  etc.  (inherence, 
imiversal,  particular).  But  the  quartet  of  conjiuiction  etc.  also 
is  certainly  present  in  other  entities. 
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(1575-G)  This  word  ‘jiva’  (soul)  has  a  meaning,  (i.  e.  denotes 
a  leal  object)  because  it  is  pure  (uncotnpounded)  like  the  word 
‘ghata’  (jar).  That  denotation  by  which  it  is  meaningful,  is  the 
soul.  If  it  is  argued  that  its  denotation  is  ‘body’,  (the  reply  is) 
that  it  is  not  so,  because  (the  two  sets)  of  synonyms  (of  jiva  and 
deha)  are  difierent.  (We  do  not  find  a  synonym  of  one  given 
as  a  synonym  of  the  other).  (Soul  and  body  are  ditlerent)  also 
because  the  soul  is  said  to  have  the  attributes,  Irnowledge,  etc. 
but  not  the  body. 

(lo77)  The  statement,  ‘The  soul  exists’  is  true,  since  it  is 
my  statement,  like  other  statements  (of  mine);  or  because 
it  is  the  statement  of  one  who  is  omniscient,  like  tin;  state¬ 
ment  of  persons  recognised  by  you  as  onniiscieiit. 

(id78)  (My  statement  is)  true  aud  ninpiestionahle  since  there 
are  not  fear,  likes,  dislikes,  delusion  (i.  e.  because  it  is  not  actuated 
by  any  of  these).  My  statement  is  definitely  true  like  the  state¬ 
ment  of  an  arbiter  who  is  in  the  know  of  facts. 

(1579)  If  yon  argue,  “How  can  you  be  regarded  omniscient?’’ 
(the  reply  is;)  Because  I  can  tear  all  doubts  (to  pieces)  (i.  e.  can 
dispel  all  doubts).  Ask  me  whatever  yon  do  not  know,  so  that 
you  may  be  convinced  (about  my  omniscience). 

(1580)  d'hus  accept,  0  Gautama,  the  soul  which  has 
conscious  activity  for  its  mark  (characteristic.)  as  estahlislied  by 
all  means  of  knowledge.  It  is  of  different  types-saThsarin,  tara, 
sthavara,  trasa,  etc. 

(1.581)  Moreover,  O  Gautama,  if  the  same  soul  were  to  be 
present  in  all  bodio.s,  like  sp.ice,  then  it  would  have  the  same 
mark,  characteristic)  in  (all)  bodies,  but  tire  soul  is  not  found 
to  be  such. 

(1582)  The  souls  in  the  world  are  many,  like  jar,  etc., 
because  of  difference  of  characteristics,  etc.  A.nd  if  there  were  but 
one  soul  there  would  be  no  pleasure,  pain,  bondage,  emancipation 
(since  one  and  the  same  soul  cannot  c.x.perience  both  pleasure  and 
pain,  bondage  and  emancipation  at  the  same  time). 
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(1583)  Because  the  soul  has  conscious  activity  as  its 
characteristic  mark  and  since  this  conscious  activity  is  different 
in  each  body  aocoi’ding  to  its  grades  of  higher  and  lower, 
therefore  the  souls  are  intinite  in  number, 

(lb84)  If  there  be  but  one  soul,  there  would  be  no 
emancipation,  etc  as  in  the  case  of  ether,  owing  to  its  ubiquitous 
character.  It  would  not  be  tire  doer  (or  agent),  enjoyer,  thinker 
and  it  would  not  be  transmigratory,  like  ether. 

(1585)  If  there  be  but  one  soul,  it  would  not  be  happy, 
because  to  a  veiy  great  extent  it  would  be  afflicted,  like 
one  who  is  healthy  (or  unhurt)  in  respect  of  (only  a  small) 
part  of  his  bod3^  And  because  it  would  be  bound  to  a  very 
great  extent  it  would  not  he  emancipated  like  one  only  a 
part  of  whose  body  is  free  (not  fettered). 

(1585)  The  soul  is  only  of  the  size  of  the  body,  because  it 
is  here  that  its  attributes  ate  found,  as  is  true  of  the  jar;  or 
because  it  is  not  cognised  elsewhere,  (it  does  not  exist  outside 
the  body)  as  cloth  does  not  exist  in  the  jar  which  is  different 
from  it. 

(1587)  Therefore,  (the  attributes  of  being)  doer,  enjoyer, 
bound,  emancipated,  happj",  miserable,  and  transmigratory  can 
properly  hold  good  of  those  that  are  many  in  number  and 
limited  in  dimension. 

(1588-90)  And,  Gautama,  you  do  not  know  the  (true)  meaning 
of  the.se  words  of  ilic  V'eda,  viz.  'The  mass  of  consciousness 
itself  rising  from  the  elements’,  (so)  (you  believe)  that  as  the 
wine-spirit  rises  from  constituents  of  wine  so  the  soul  of  the 
nature  of  consciousness  only  rises  from  the  aggregate  of 
elements  and  again  perishes  after  them  (i.e-  when  they  perish). 
And  there  is  no  after-life  consciousness  that  in  the  previous  life 
one  had  a  particular  name,  was  of  a  partioular  class  (deva, 
naraka,  or  any  such),  d’he  import  is  that  the  soul  does  not 
pass  from  one  existence  (life)  to  another. 
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(1591-2)  Gautama,  believing  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words  you  regard  the  soul  as  non-oxistent;  however,  in  other 
sentences  the  soul  is  said  to  be  existent,  and  the  fruit  of  rites 
such  as  Agnihotra,  etc,  is  spoken  of.  Hence  you  have  a  doubt 
regarding  the  (existence  of  the)  soul.  Hut  do  not  entertain  (this 
doubt).  This  is  not  what  the  words  mean.  Listen  to  the  (true) 
meaning  of  the  words. 

(1593)  ‘Mass  of  consciousness’  (vijhana-ghana)  means  that 
it  is  identical  with  (or  non-different  from)  consciousness,  is 
permeated  all  over  by  it.  ‘It  rises  from  the  element.s’  means  it 
rises  in  its  aspects  of  ‘cognition  of  jar’,  etc  (which  are  its 
different  modes). 

(1594)  ‘It  perishes  after  these  very  elements  as  they  perish’ 
means  when  the  conscious  activity  (of  the  soul)  is  fixed  on 
another  object,  these  gradually  perish  in  their  aspect  as  know- 
ables  (and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  modes  of  the  soul  in 
the  form  of  ‘cognition  of  jar’  etc.  also  perish,  and  the  soul  can 
be  said  to  have  perished  from  this  point  of  view). 

(1595)  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  conscious  activity  in 
the  form  of  the  previous  cognition  and  of  the  following  cogni¬ 
tion,  the  soul  can  be  (said  to  be)  (‘baractcriscd  by  destruction 
and  origination  respectively.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  continuum  of  consciousness  (in  general)  it  is  a  mass  of 
consciousness  (and)  imperisbable. 

(159())  And  no  awareness  of  the  previous  cognition  exists 
because  the  conscious  activity  is  fixed  on  the  present  object. 
This  soul  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Vedas  by  the  expression 
‘mass  of  consciousness’. 

(1.597)  Even  thus  one  may  have  the  notion  that  knowledge 
is  an  attribute  of  material  elements,  because  it  exists  only  wTsen 
they  exist.  (But)  it  is  not  so,  since  even  in  their  absence,  there 
is  knowledge  (in  general)  as  pointed  out  in  the  Vedic  tradition. 

(1598)  “When  the  sun  sets,  when  the  moon  sets,  when  fire 
and  speech  have  faded  away,  with  what  is  this  Purusa  (self) 
luminous  ?  ”  It  has  (thus)  been  stated  to  be  self-luminous. 
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(1599)  (Knowledge  is  not  the  attribute  of  a  (material  object) 
because  it  exists  in  its  absence  and  does  not  exist  even  when 
it  exists,  as  cloth  is  diffei'ent  (from  jav)  because  of  its  being  the 
reverse  when  the  jar  is  existent  or  not.  (It  does  not  necessarily 
exist  w'bcn  the  Jar  is  present;  it  may  be  absent  too;  and  it  may 
be  [jresont  when  the  jar  is  not  there). 

(1000-1  )Yoa  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  these  words  of 
the  Veda  or  rather  of  all  (Vedic  statements).  What  could  ‘mean¬ 
ing’  be! -Is  it  word  or  knowledge  or  difference  of  things  (i.e. 
particular  object)  or  universal  or  substance  or  action,  or  quality  ? 
This  doubt  of  yours  is  not  proper.  That  a  thing  has  this 
attribute  alone  and  not  another-such  a  detennination  does  not 
stand  to  reason. 

(i()0‘2)  There  are  two  kinds  of  modes  (paryaya)  -  sva  (own) 
and  para  (alien),  Everything  is  verily  constituted  of  everything 
{according  to  sva-para  -  paryaya  i.e.  if  w'e  take  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view),  or  everything  is  different  from  everything 
else  and  exclusive  in  cliaraoter  according  as  wTiat  is  meant  to 
be  expressed. 

(IdOd)  Therefore  it  stands  to  reason  that  according  to  the 
intent  the  meaning  of  a  wan’d  can  bo  general  or  particular  (-it 
need  not  bo  exclusively  one).  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mode,  a,  thing  can  be  omniform  (universal,  general). 

(1901)  When  the  (S'ramana’s  (Indrabhuti’s)  doubt  was  set 
at  nought  by  the  Jina,  free  from  old  age  and  death,  he  became 
a  monk  along  with  bis  500  followers  (pupils). 

(1605)  Henceforth,  in  the  discussion  of  Karma,  etc,  what  is 
common  (to  this  and  the  other  topics  dismissed)  should  be  linked 
up  there.  I  shall  state  only  the  distinctive  points  briefly. 
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GANADHAEA  ‘2  —  AGXTEHUTI 

EABMAN 

(160())  Hearing  that  he  (fnrlrabhuti)  liad  become  a  monk, 
a  second  one  came  indignant.  “I  sliall  go,  defeat  that  Si’amana 
and  bring  him  (Indrabbuti). 

(1()07)  I  think  ho  has  been  cheated  by  tricks  of  debato- 
chala  (quibble)  etc;  or  bo  (Alabavira)  may  bo  a  magician, 
(sorcerer).  Who  knows  what  actually  happened  ?  Now  his  doings 
will  be  found  out. 

(1008)  If  he  is  able  to  go  to  the  ond  of  any  of  my  theses 
(i.  e.  is  able  to  answer  any  of  my  views-paksa-thoroughl}^)  I 
shall  become  his  pupil.”  Thus  saying  he  approached  tire  Jina. 

(1009)  The  Jina  free  from  birth,  old  age  and  death 
and  omniscient  and  all-seeing,  accosted  him  (Agnibhnti)  by 
his  name  and  goti'a  (family-  name). 

(161-0)  Are  yon  thinking  (i.e.  is  this  your  problem),  ‘Doss 
karma  exist  or  docs  it  not  ?’?  This  is  your  doubt.  You  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Veda  (and  hence  your 
doubt).  This  is  what  they  mean. 

(1011)  You  have  a  doubt  regarding  karma.  You  believe 
that  it  is  beyond  tlie  scope  of  knowledge.  But  you  perceive  the 
fruit  (of  karma)  in  the  form  of  experience  (or  sensation -pleasure, 
pain).  Hence  inference  can  be  the  means  of  knowledge  for  you 
(for  establishing  karma). 

(1012)  The  cause  of  pleasure,’ pain  exists  as  they  are  effects, 
as  seed  is  the  cause  of  the  sprout.  It  may  be  argued  that 
a  visible  cause  (can  give  rise  to  pleasure  and  pain).  But  this 
is  not  proper  as  there  is  incompatibility. 
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.  (1613)  That  difference  (wliicli  we  observe)  in  the  fruit  in 
two  cases  where  the  means  are  similar,  that  cannot  be  without 
a  cause.  This  difference  (or  particularity  of  the  frviits),  0  Gautama, 
is  an  effect  as  the  jar  is  (and  must  have  a  cause).  Karma  is 
this  cause. 

(1611)  Tiie  body  of  a  child  must  be  preceded  by  another 
body  because  it  is  posse.ssed  of  sense-organs,  etc;  as  the  body  of 
a  youthful  person  is  preceded  by  the  child’s  hodvj  karma  is,  in 
this  case,  that  preceding  (body)  (karma-body,  karmana-sarira). 

(Iblo-b)  As  every  action  must  have  a  fruit,  there  must  be 
the  fi’uit  of  charity,  etc.,  as  there  is  of  agriculture.  If  one  were 
to  think  that  mental  serenity  (raanah-prasrula-mental  tran(|uillity) 
etc.  is  the  fruit  of  charity,  etc;  then  (our  reply  is)  that  it  too 
being  as  mu(;h  an  aedivity  (must  have  a  fruit),  and  karma  is 
regarded  as  that  fruit  of  its.  (.This  can  be  known)  because  the 
fruit  of  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  results  from  it  again. 

(1617)  If  some  one  thinks  that  only  the  act  of  charity, 
etc.,  is  the  fruit  of  mental  operations,  this  is  not  true,  because 
it  (act  of  charity,  etc.),  should  be  knowm  to  be  the  cause  (of  the 
latter)  as  a  lump  of  clay  i.s  (known  to  be  the  cause)  of  a  jar. 

(16IM)  (Agnibhuti  —  )  Even  according  to  your  (argument 
and  illustrations),  action  whicli  has  a  visible  fruit  should  not 
(be  supposed)  to  have  karma  as  its  fruit.  It  (action)  has  a  (visible 
thing)  alone  as  its  fruit  as  the  slaughtering  of  a  beast  has 
meat  as  its  fruit  (result)  (i,  e.  people  slaughter  a  beast  for  its 
meat  and  not  with  any  other  invisible  motive  in'*  view). 

(1610)  Mostly  the  world  of  beings  is  seen  to  undertake 
activities  with  a  tangible  fruit  and  not  even  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  them  is  seen  to  be  interested  (in  activities)  with  an 
unseen  invisible  fruit. 

(lfi‘20)  (Mahavira-)  Gentle  one!  just  because  souls  are 
mostly  known  to  take  up  activities  with  tangible  results,  even 
so  know  these  very  activities  to  have  an  unseen  fruit  also, 
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(11)21)  Otherwise,  being  free  from  the  unseen,  all  of  them 
would  be  liberated  without  any  effort  (on  their  part).  And  it 
W'ould  be  the  performance  of  actions  w'ith  an  unseen  in  view 
whicdi  would  he  festered  with  afflictions. 

(1(522-3)  Because  there  are  very  many  beings  experiencing 
the  undesired  fruit  (i.  e.  one  not  intended  by  them)  and  because  no 
one  here  performs  knowingly  or  deliberately  an  activity  which 
has  an  unseen,  undesired  fruit,  therefore  know  that  all  aobivit}^ 
has  invariabl}^  an  unseen  fruit.  That  activity  has  a  seen  (i.  e. 
tangible)  fruit  casually  (not  invariably)  can  also  be  explained 
on  the  basis  of  the  unseen  (karma). 

(1(524)  Or,  karma  has  already  been  established  (-see  1013) 
on  the  basis  of  (the  particularity  of  the  fruit)  being  an  effect 
and  hence  requiring  a  cruise),  just  as  atoms  are  the  cause  of 
a  jar.  It  (karma)  is  the  (unseen)  fruit  of  activities  and  is 
different  from  them. 

(1625)  If  one  were  to  say  that  it  vronld  be  thus  corporeal, 
(the  reply  is  that)  it  is  certainly  corporeal,  because  its  effect  (body, 
etc.)  is  corporealj  as  (we  fijid)  here  that  the  jar  being  corporeal, 
the  atoms  (of  earth-thc  cause  of  the  jar)  arc  corporeal. 

(162(3)  It  is  to  be  so  regarded  because  in  conjunction  with 
it  there  is  experience  of  pleasure,  and  rise  of  sensation  (pain), 
and  because  it  is  made  strong  by  an  external  agency  and 
because  it  undergoes  modification. 

(1G27)  Like  food,  like  fire,  like  the  strengthening  of  a  jar 
by  oil,  etc.,  like  milk  -  these  respectively  are  the  illustrations 
that  make  us  acquainted  with  the  corporeal  nature  of  karma. 

(1628)  If  it  is  thought  that  ‘because  it  undergoes  modifi¬ 
cation’  is  an  unproven  (asiddha)  reason  (this  is  not  so)  because 
its  modificatory  character  is  established  fi’om  that  of  its  effect, 
as  the  modificatory  nature  of  milk  is  from  that  of  (its  effect) 
curds. 
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{lCv29)  (Objection)  What  objection  is  there  if  there  be  (a 
variety  of  conditions  of  pain,  pleasure,  etc.)  in  the  case  of 
transmigrator, y  beings  (without  karma),  just  as  there  is  a  variety 
of  modifications  of  clouds,  etc.  even  without  karma? 

(1030)  (Keply)  Even  then  in  what  way  is  the  case  of 
karma  different  ?  J  ust  as  variety  is  established  in  external 
aggregates  of  matter,  so  there  can  be  variety  in  karma-matter 
joined  to  the  souls. 

(1031)  If  the  variety  of  external  (aggregates  of  matter)  be 
accepted,  much  more  would  it  be  true  of  karma  joined  to  the 
souls;  as  is  true  of  designs  (or  compositions,  constructions) 
designed  by  artists. 

(1032)  (Objection)  If  the  body  itself  (be  regarded  as  assuming 
a  variety  of  shapes),  why  should  karma  be  imagined  (at 
all)  ?  (llephy)  ixanna  too  is  verily  body  only  —  more  subtle, 
internal;  then  why  not  (accept  variety  in  karma)  ? 

(1033)  (Objection)  WHiat  do  we  lose  by  not  accepting  it 
(karma-body)  ?  (E,eply)  A  person  who  is  completely  divested  of 
his  gross  body,  could  not  take  up  (another)  body  and  thus 
there  would  be  an  end  to  transmigration  (without  karma). 

(1034)  There  would  be  (thus)  the  coutingc-ncy  of  the  eman¬ 
cipation.  of  all  or  the  transmigration  of  all  wdthout  any  cause; 
Or  those  who  have  been  freed  born  birth  (transmigratory 
existence)  would  (have  to)  transmigrate  again  and  no  one  would 
have,  therefo.'c,  any  faith  (in  the  teachings  regarding 
'  emancipation). 

{1030)  (Objection)  TIow  could  there  be  (any)  relation  of 
the  corporeal  (karma)  w-itli  the  non-eorporcal  soul?  (Reply)  Gentle 
one,  (it  is  possible)  just  like  the  (relation)  of  jar  with  the  sky 
(ether),  or  of  substance  with  action. 

(1G3G)  Oi'  as  the  body  is  perceived  to  be  iu  relation  Avith 
the  soul,  so  the  karrna-body  remains  associated  with  the  soul 
(as  it  passes  to)  another  existence  (birth). 
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(1637)  How  can  a  corporeal  thing  influence  favourably  or 
unfavourably  a  non-corporeal  one  ?  (lleply)  conHciousness 

etc.  are  influenced  by  the  drinking  of  wane,  (use  of)  lierbs,  etc. 

(1038)  Or,  the  transraigratory  soul  is  not  absolutely  and 
utterly  non-corporeal,  because  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  the 
transformation  of  the  beginningless  stream  of  karma. 

(1039)  (1  CTautama  !  The  stream  (of  karma)  is  heginninglcss 
because  body  and  karma  are  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and 
effect,  as  the  seed  and  the  sprout  are. 

(lOlO)  If  karma  were  not  there,  0  Gautama,  Agnihotra, 
etc.  enjoined  by  the  Veda  on  one  wdio  desires  heaven  would 
lose  their  purpose,  as  also  the  fruit  of  charity  etc.  that  is  (w’oll 
known)  to  the  w'orld. 

(1641)  If  not  wanting  (to  ac(‘;'])t)  karma,  you  regard  the 
pure  soul,  God,  (or  Avyakta,  Kala  i.c.  Time,  Niyati  i.e.  Destiny, 
Chance,  etc.)  as  the  creator  of  the.  body,  etc.,  that  is  not  proper, 

(1G4‘J)  biicause  tha,t  has  no  means  (wlmreby  to  create) 
or  is  inactive  or  is  non-corporeal  and  so  on.  (It  it  is  argued 
that  God  can  be  regarded  as  having  a  body,  the  reply  is  —  ) 
there  will  be  the  same  difficulty  as  regards  the  creation  of  God’s 
body  or  there  will  be;  rcf/rcssus  ad  infivUurii. 

(1633)  Or  if  on  (he  basis  of  theVedic  statetnents  regarding 
‘mass  of  consciousness’,  etc.  (you  doubt  karma  and)  regard  Natnre- 
svabhava  as  the  instrumental  factor  in  creation)  the  situation 
would  he  fraught  with  difficulties.  Moreover,  Gautama,  this  is 
what  the  words  (of  tlio  Veda)  mean. 

(1644)  When  tlic  Jijia.  (viGor)  free  from  old  age  and  death, 
/ 

removed  the  Srama.na’s  doubt,  he  became  a  monk  along  with  his 
five  hundred  disciples  (followers). 
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GANA.DHARA  3 


VAYUT3HIiTl 


(1(545)  Hearing  that  those  two  had  become  monks,  a  tliird 
(Vayubhuti)  approaciies  the  Jiria.  (victor)  thinking,  “I  shall  go, 
bow  down  a,nd  liaving  bowed  down  wait  upon*  him. 

(104(5)  Indrabhuti  and  Agnibhuti  have  become  his  pupils. 
The  three  worlds  pa.y  their  respects  to  him.  That  blessed  one 
must  be  approacbc'd. 

(1(557)  I  shall  have  my  sins  removed  by  approaching  him, 
bowing  to  him  and  waiting  u]X)n  him.  Or  I  sha,ll  go  to  the 
Jina,  disclose  my  doubt  (to  him)  and  have  it  disj)cllecl. 

(1(548)  The  Jina  who  was  free  from  birth,  old  age,  death, 
and  was  omniscient  and  all-seer  accosted  him  (Vayabhiiti)  by 
his  name  and  gotra. 

[  Vayubhuti  was  so  overawed  by  the  extraordinary  knowledge 
and  personality  of  Alahavira  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 
MahavTra  himself  said:  ] 

(1(549)  You  have  a  doubt  whether  the  soul  and  body  are  one 
(or  are  different)  and  yet  you  do  not  ask  anything.  You  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  tbs  AYda.  Tins  is  what 
they  mean. 

(1(550)  Your  doubt  is  that  consciousness  emerges  out 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  edements.  Earth,  etc.  Though  not 
perceived  in  each  severally,  it  is  verily  (perceived)  in  the 
aggregate  like  wine-spirit. 

(1051)  As  (wine  - )  spirit  though  not  perceived  in  the 
constituents  of  wim^  severally,  emerges  in  the  aggn'gato  and 
with  the  passage  of  time  is  destroyed,  such  is  the  case  with 
consciousness  with  respect  to  the  aggregate  of  elements. 
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(1652)  If  coiisoioiisness  is  not  existent  in  each  (element) 
severally,  it  cannot  originate  in  the  aggregate  as  oil  cannot 
originate  in  the  aggregate  of  particles  of  sand.  A.S  regards  the 
constituents  of  wine,  it  is  not  true  that  it  is  absolutely 
non-oxistont  in  tliem  severally. 

(1658)  As  the  constituents  of  wine  even  severally  can  turn 
the  mind  (cause  a  reeling  sensation)  or  satisfy  the  appetite  or 
quench  thirst  and  so  on,  so  tlioi'e  could,  be  consciousness  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  elements  (only)  if  it  existed  in  the  elements 
sevoralhv 

(1654)  Tf  it  (wine-si)irit)  is  utterly  non-existent  in  all 
severally,  why  sl’iould  there  bo  the  insistence  regarding  these 
(very)  constituents  or  on  the  aggregate  of  these;  it  should  then 
be  found  in  (the  aggregate  of)  others  also. 

(1655)  Consciousness  exists  in  each  of  the  elements 
because  it  is  jiercoivcd  in  the  aggregate  as  wine-spirit  (the 
■power  to  intoxicate)  is  ])piT-eived  in  (each  of)  the  coirstitnents 
of  wine.  Tf  one  should  have  this  reasoning  (in  view),  (the  reply 
is  that)  the  beta  (prohans  —  \\y..  because  it  is  perceived  in  the 
aggregate)  is  not  admissible  (is  unreal). 

(1656)  (Vayubhhti — )  This  is  verily  (•■outradictory  to  sense- 
perception  (that  even  though  consciousness  is  found  to  he 
existent  in  the  aggregate  of  the  elements,  you  say  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  it).- (M:'''b(lvira — )  Gautama,  it  is  not  so,  for  there 
is  an  inference  (to  set  asid:'  this  perception).  And  you  earurself 
contradict  direct  jrei'ception  (by  siiying)  that  consciousness  exists 
in  each  of  tlie  elements. 

(1657)  Consciousness  belongs  to  something  distim;t  from  the 
elements  and  the  sense-organs  because  there  is  remembrance 
later  on  of  what  has  been  cognised  by  them,  as  it  belongs  to  a 
man  who  reinombers  what  was  cognised  through  the  five 
windows. 
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(1658)  Conaciousnoss  belongs  to  something  different  from 
the  sense-organs,  because  there  is  remembrance  even  when  they 
stop  functioning  and  there  is  Jion-cognition  ewni  when 
they  are  functioning,  as  it  belongs  to  one  who  cognises  through 
the  five  windows. 

(1650)  lie  wlio  perceiving  an  object  by  one  organ,  reacts 
to  it  by  another,  is  certa.iiily  different  (or  district)  from 
them,  as  the  man  who  ])ereeives  an  object  through  the  window 
in  the  east  and  reacts  (acts  upon  it)  through  another  is 
different  from  them. 

(1660)  It  must  be  reg.arded  as  being  over  and  above  (i.  e. 
distinct  from)  organs,  because  it  remembers  wliat  has  been 
cognised  by  all  the  sense-organs,-  as  a  man  cognising  all  the 
cognisables  (colour,  etc  )  is  different  from  the  five  who  have 
knowledge  severally  of  the  cognisables. 

(1661)  The  knowledge  of  a  child  (rnnst  be)  preceded  by 
another  knowledge,  because  it  is  knowledge,  as  the  knowledge 
of  a  youth  is  preceded  by  that  of  a  cliild  and  that  is  over  and 
above  the,  body. 


(1662)  The  first  desire  for  breast-feeding  iijust  be  preceded 
by  another  desire  for  nonrisbment  because  it  i.s  an 
experienc-e,  like  a  desire  of  thi^  pusoiit  and  that  is  over  and 
abovw  the  body. 

(1.668)  The  body  of  a  child  must  be  preceded  by  another 
body,  because  it  has  sense-organs,  etc.,  as  a  youth’s-  body  is 
preceded  by  (tliat  of)  a  child.  He,  to  whom  the  body  belongs,  is 
the  embodied  one  (Jiva,  Atman). 

(1664)  The  pleasure,  etc.  of  a  child  must  be  preceded  by 
other  pleasure,  pain,  etc.,  like  the  pleasure  of  the  present,  because 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  cxjxu’ience  and  tlie  soul  is  the 
possessor  of  this  experience. 
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(1665)*  0  Gautama,  the  stream  is  beginningless,  because 
body  and  barma  are  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect, 
as  the  seed  and  the  sprout  are. 

(1666)  Ilencc,  because  of  the  relation  of  instrumental 
cause  and  effect  between  karma  and  body,  accept  a  doer 
(agent)  OYer  and  above  these,  like  the  potter  with  respect  to 
stick  and  jar.  (And  that  agent  or  doer  is  the  Atman  or  soul). 

(1667,- 8,- -9, -70  same  as  Gktbks  1567-1570.  In  Gatba  1567, 
the  reading  is  ‘debassattbi  vihaya’). 

(1671)  The  one  who  remornbors  the  (previous)  birth  (i.e. 
existence)  could  not  have  pGrisbed,  because  there  is  remembrance, 
as  the  one  who  remembers  what  happened  in  childhood, 
or  as  the  man  who  remembers  in  a  foreign  country 
what  happened  in  his  own  country  (cannot  he  said  to  have 
perished). 

(1672)  If  you  believe  that  even  though  momentary  it  does 
remember  by  virtue  of  the  stream  of  (point-instants  of) 
consciousness,  still  the  stream  of  (point-instants  of)  conciousness 
is  established  as  other  than  the  body. 

(1673)  And  knowledge  is  not  absolutely  momentary  because 
there  is  remembraiK*  of  wha,t  was  provioirsly  cognised.  What 
is  momentary  does  not  remember  what  happened  in  the  past 
like  oire  who  dies  immediately  after  birth. 

(1674)  For  him  who  regards  consciousness  as  one  (i.e. 
without  another  to  help  it),  as  having  one  object  and  as 
momentary,  the  knowledge  of  all  momentary  objects  (i.e.  the 
niomentariness  of  all  objects)  can  never  be  possible. 

(1675)  How  possibly  will  that  which  is  confined  to  its  own 
object  and  which,  perishes  immediately  after  its  origination, 
cognise  momentariness,  (essencelessnoss,  painfnlness),  etc.  which 
pertain  to  the  objects  of  a  great  number  of  cognitions. 

*Same  as  Gatha  1639  and  Gatha  1813. 
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(1676)  If  it  is  argued  that  by  the  inference  from  oneself 
and  one’s  own  objeots  one  can  know  the  momentary  nature  of 
all  things,  that  is  not  so,  because  inference  can  work  only  w'hen 
the  (very)  existence,  etc.  of  these  (i.e.  the  subject — all  things)  is 
established. 

(1077)  If  it  is  argued  that)  the  impression  can  cognise  it, 
this  is  verily  possible  (only)  when  the  impressor  and  the 
impressed  exist  together,  but  not  when  that  perishes  immediately 
after  origination. 

(1678-9)  If  consciousness  be  accepted  as  momentary, 
there  would  be  these  and  other  difficulties  —  simultaneous 
origination  of  many  cognitions,  or  one  cognition  having  many 
objects  or  lasting  character  of  consciousness,  or  setting  aside  of 
dependent  origination.  But  (there  is)  no  (such  difficulty)  with 
respect  to  the  soul  (accepted  as)  of  the  nature  of  consciousness 
(vijhanamaya),  persisting  (lasting),  produced,  and  destroyed. 

(1680)  It  has  different  kinds  of  perception  —  momentary  as 
also  persisting  in  other  times  (or  moments),  produced  as  a 
result  of  the  destruction -cum-subsidence  of  its  covering 
(obscuring  karma)  of  different  kinds. 

(1681)  The  stream  of  those  (cognitions)  is  eternal.  That 
(knowledge)  which  arises  on  the  complete  destruction  of  all 
obscurations  (karmans)  is  said  to  be  perfect  and  pui'e  (kevala). 
Being  perfect  and  piirc  it  is  infinite  and  not  admitting  of 
difference. 

(1682-3)  (Yayubhfiti  — )  If  it  (soul)  is  other  than  the  body, 
why  is  it  not  seen  entering  or  leaving  (the  body)  ? 

(Mahavira  —  )  Non-perception  is  said  to  be  two-fold  —  that 
of  a  non-existent  thing,  e.g.  of  ass’s  horn,  and  of  even  the 
existent  on  account  of  its  being  distant,  etc.;  there  is  non- 
perception  of  the  soul  to  which  karma  is  attached  because  of 
non-corporeality  and  subtlety. 
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(1684)  Or  if  tlic  soul  bo  non-distinct  from  the  body,  the 
Agnihotra,  etc.  enjoined  by  the  Veda  on  one  desirous  of  heaven 
would  be  purposeless  and  the  fruit  of  (acts  of)  charity,  etc. 
(as  known)  to  tlic  world  (would  be  repudiated). 

(1685)  You  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  expression  of 
the  Veda,  viz  ‘Mass  of  consciousness’,  etc.  and  so  you 
regard  the  soul  as  identical  with  the  body.  This  is  what 
the  words  mean. 

f 

•(1686)  When  the  Sramana’s  doubt  was  dispelled  by  the 
Jina  (victor)  free  from  old  age  and  death,  he  became  a  monk 
along  w'ith  his  600  followers. 
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GANADHAHA  4  — VYAKTA 


(1687)  Ilcaring  that  they  had  become  monks,  Vyakta  came 
to  the  Jina.  (lie  was  thinking  to  himself),  “T  shall  go,  bow 
down  to  him  and  wait  upon  him”. 

(1688)  The  Jina  —  free  from  birth,  old  age,  and  death  and 
omniscient  and  all-seeing,  addressed  him  (Vyakta)  (as  Vyakta 
Bharadvaja,  i.c.)  by  his  name  and  gotra. 

1689)  (Mahavira  — )  You  arc  thinking,  ‘Uo  the  elements 
(and  things  in  general)  exist  or  not This  is  your  doubt.  You 
do  not  know  the  (true)  meaning  of  the  Vedic  statements.  This 
is  what  they  mean. 

(1690)  You  have  a  doubt  regarding  the  cleraeuts  that  they 
may  be  like  dreams  (dream -objects)  or  like  magic  (illusory  like 
objects  projected  by  magical  power);  for  Avlien  scrutinised  they 
are  never  found  to  stand  the  test  of  reason. 

(1691)  Yon  think  that  if  there  conld  be  a  doubt  regarding 
elements,  etc.,  then  what  to  say  of  soul,  etc.  1  You,  suspecting 
everything  to  be  void,  regard  the  world  as  illusory  (eomparable 
to  dream  and  magic-objects). 

(1692)  (Your  reasoning  is),  O  Vyakta,  that  things  being 
relative,  like  long-short,  are  establislied  not  by  themselves,  nor 
by  others,  nor  by  both,  nor  by  something  other  than  both  these. 

(1693)  Are  existence  and  jar  one  or  different  ?  (In  any 
case)  there  would  be  the  contigency  of  everytiung  being  identical 
(one)  and  such  other  difficulties.  Hence  things  are  indefinable 
or  utterly  void. 

(1694)  Neither  a  produced,  nor  a  non-produced,  nor  a 
both-produced-and-non-pioduccd  thing  nor  that  which  is  being 
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produced,  is  (cini  bo)  produced,  as  there  would  be  the  contingency 
of  7’egressus  ad  injinittrm^  or  utter  non-being,  or  botli.  Henco  the 
Void  alone  (stands  to  reason). 

(1695)  The  effect  is  not  perceived  in  the  conatituonts 
of  the  complement  of  causes  and  conditions  severally  but  only 
when  the  full  complement  is  together.  (Wliat  does  not  exist  in 
the  constitirents  sever:), lly  cannot  he  found  in  their  aggregate; 
hence  there  can  bo  nothi))g  like  an  (dfect).  V'lien  there  is 
(thus)  sheer  non-existence  of  all,  the  causal  complement  (too) 
does  not  exist. 

(1690)  (Of  any  thing)  the  hinder  part  is  not  seen  and  the 
immediately  nearest  part  is  subtle.  There  being  (tlms)  the 
non-perception  of  both,  there  is  the  non-perception  of  all  things, 
and  hence  there  is  (hut)  Void. 

(1697)  O  Vyakta,  entertain  no  doubt;  doubt  would  not 
(even)  arise  with  respect  to  what  is  non-existent  as  it  does  not 
in  the  case  of  a  sky-flower  or  an  ass’s  horn.  It  is  possible  only 
in  the  case  of  (existent  things  like)  post,  man. 

(1698)  What  is  that  peculiarity  as  a  result  of  which,  even 
when  everything  is  non-existent,  there  is  a  doubt  with  respect 
to  post,  man,  but  not  with  respect  to  sky-flower,  etc  ?  Why 
should  the  reverse  not  be  found  (doubt  as  regards  sky-flower, 
and  absence  of  it  with  respect  to  post,  man)  ? 

(1699)  d’hings  are  known  to  us  by  Perception,  Inference  or 
Verbal  Testimony.  How  can  there  he  doubt  when  all  these 
sources  of  valid  knowledge  and  their  objects  do  not  exist 

(1700)  h’or  doubt,  etc.  are  modes  of  knowledge  and  that  is 
connected  with  (i.e.  based  upon,  dependent  on)  the  knowahle; 
if  (as  you  say)  there  is  the  non-existence  of  all  knowahles, 
you  should  not  have  any  doubt  whatsoever. 

(1701)  Therefore,  O  gentle  one,  as  you  have  a  doubt  with 
'respect  to  these  things,  they  do  exist,  like  post,  man.  If  you 
regard  the  example  as  unreal  (because  the  existence  of 
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post,  man  has-  not  been  established),  then  there  should  be  absence 
of  doubt  (also). 

(1702)  If  it  is  argued  that  a  doubt  can  arise  even  when 
nothing  is  existent,  as  it  docs  in  a  dream,  (the  reply  is)  it  is 
not  so.  In  a  dream  it  is  caused  by  memory,  ctc.j  there  is  not 
utter  non-existence  there  (too). 

(1703)  Experienced  things,  perceived  things,  things  much 
thought  about  (or  Avorriod  about),  things  heard  of,  disorder  of 
humours,  (influence  of  some)  deity,  marshy  land,  merit,  demerit 
— tliese  are  the  causes  of  a  dream;  but  not  non-existence  (of  things). 

(1701)  Dream  is  positive  existence,  because  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  knowledge,  like  the  knowledge  of  ja,r.  Or,  it  is  brought 
about  by  the  instrumental  causes  mentioned  above  and  so  is 
positively  existent  as  the  Jar  is. 

(1705-6)  And  if  everything  were  non-existent,  how  could 
there  have  been  such  empirical  utterances  as  ‘This  is  dream,  (that) 
non-dream,  true,  false;  Gaudharva-city,  Pataliputra;  literal  ly  true, 
figurative;  effect,  cause;  wliat  is  to  be  established,  Avhat  establishes; 
doer;  speaker,  statement,  what  is  to  be  stated;  another’s 
stand-point  and  one’s  own  stand-point’  ? 

(1707)  Or  hoAv  could  these  liave  been  determined  as  certain 
features  —  stability  (or  solidity  of  earth),  fluidity  (of  water), 
heat  (of  tejas),  raovemenb  (of  Avind),  colourlessness  (of  ether); 
and  how  could  it  be  determined  that  sound,  etc.  arc  knowables, 
and  that  organs  of  hearing  et(‘.  arc'  the  instruments  of 
knoAvledgc  ? 

(1708)  And  if  there  is  but  Void,  Avhy  is  there  not  tlie 
same  position  for  all  (all  as  dream  or  as  non-dreain,  etc,)  or 
or  just  the  opposite  position,  or  non-cognition  of  everything  ? 
And  how  can  you  sa}^  that  (knoAvledge  of )  Void  is  true  or  that 
knoAvIedge  of  objects  as  existent  is  false. 

(1709)  And  how  could  there  be  the  notion  of  OAvn,  other,  both; 
and  how  could  objects  be  non-established  mutually  ?  If  it  is 
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said  that  this  statement  is  made  from  the  opponent’s  point  of 
view,  how  can  one  distinguish  between  one’s  own  view  and 
that  of  another  ? 

(1710)  AVoiild  you  have  the  knowledge  of  ‘long’  and  ‘short’ 
simultaneously  or  successively  ?  If  simultaneously,  where  is  the 
qiiestion  of  one  depending  on  the  other  ?  If  successively  on 
what  did  the  earlier  knowledge  depend  ? 

(1711)  Or,  oil  what  does  the  very  first  cognition  (knowledge) 
of  a  new’ly  born  child  depend  Or  what  mutual  dependence 
could  there  be  between  two  things  alike  in  all  respects,  cognised 
simultaneously  e.  g.  the  two  eyes 

(1712)  Why  (do  you  say  that)  on  the  basis  of  ‘short’  w-e 
have  knowledge  of  ‘long’  ?  Why  does  not  knowledge  of  ‘long’ 
depend  on  ‘long’  or  on  ‘sky-dower’  ?  Or  why  does  not  knowledge 
(of  long  -  short,  etc.)  with  regard  to  sky-flower  take  place  in 
dependence  on  ‘sky-flower’  ? 

(1713)  Or  what  have  you  to  do  wdth  relativity  (or 
dependence)  itself  ?  If  it  be  argued  that  it  is  the  ‘own  nature’  itself, 
then  svabhava  means  sva  (one’s  own),  bhava  (existence),  and 
that  cannot  hold  good  of  a  barren  woman’s  son. 

(1714)  Particular  knowledge  or  mere  expression  as  to 
‘long’,  or  ‘short’  may  take  place  on  account  of  relativity,  but 
never  existence  and  the  other  attributes  (colour,  taste,  etc.). 

(1715)  Otherwise,  in  the  event  of  their  being  the  absence 
or  non-existonce  of  ‘short’  there  would  be  the  utter  destruction 
of  ‘long’.  But  this  does  not  happen.  Hence  existence,  etc.  of 
jar,  etc.  are  not  dependent  or  relative. 

(1715)  Even  this  depsndeiiee  (relativity)  is  not  without 
reference  to  the  act  of  dependence,  that  which  has  d<^peIldence 
and  that  on  which  it  depends.  If  all  these  are  (admitted  as 
being)  existent,  there  can  verily  be  no  Voidness. 
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(1717)  Some  things  are  intrinsically  established,  some  are 
extfinsically  established,  some  are  established  in  both  the  ways 
and  some  are  eternally  established;  e.g.  cloud,  jar,  man,  ether 
(respectively).  This  is  to  bo  considered  as  from  the  empirical 
stand-point. 

(1718)  But  again  from  the  I'eal  stand-point,  everything  is 
self-established  by  only  the  use  of  the  external  instru¬ 
mental  factors.  For  even  when  the  instrumental  factors  are 
present,  non-heing  (e.g.  ass’s  horn)  is  not  established,  (as  it 
is  not  self-established),  (that  is  to  say  it  does  not  become 
‘being’,  as  it  has  essence  of  its  own). 

(1719)  Once  the  jar  is  admitted  as  existent,  the  discussion 
whether  existence  and  jar  am  one  or  different  is  (but)  a 
discussion  of  modes  only;  otherwise  why  should  it  not  be  held 
with  respect  to  ass’s  horn? 

(1720)  Even  if  jar  and  Void  are  are  different,  0  gentle 
one,  what  is  this  void  over  and  above  the  jar  ?  If  they  are  one, 
the  jar  alone  is  there.  The  Void  is  not  an  attribute  of  jar. 

(1721)  If  knowledge  and  expression  (Everything  is  void) 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  speaker  (Nihilist)  are  one,  then  its 
existence  is  established.  If  they  are  different,  how  can  one  who 
is  deficient  in  knowledge  and  speech  say  this? 

(1722)  The  existence  of  jar  is  an  attribute  of  the  jar  and 
so  is  non-different  from  it,  but  is  different  from  cloth,  etc. 

,  When  one  says  ‘(jar)  exists’  how  does  it  necessarily  mean  ‘The 
jar  alone  (exists)’  ? 

(1723)  Or  how  can  there  be  the  contingency  of  everything 
being  jar  viz.  ‘wdiatever  exists  is  jar’.  Or  wdicn  it  is  said  ‘jar 
exists’,  how  can  the  existence  of  all  be  obstructed,  (d’he  other 
things  cannot  be  prevented  from  existing). 

(1724)  Therefore  when  it  is  said  ‘exists’  it  refers  to  both 
jar  and  non-jar,  but  when  ‘jar’  is  mentioned  it  means  that  the 
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jar  necessarily  exists;  as  ‘Tree’  gives  us  knowledge  of  ‘mango’ 
and  ‘non-mango’,  but  ‘mango’  means  that  it  is  necessarily  a  tree, 
(not  a  non-tree). 

(1725)  What  is  it  that  you  regard  as  ‘produced’,  when 
what  is  produced,  not  produced  or  both  has  been  proved  to  be 
non-produced  ?  If  even  (then)  (it  is  argued  that)  the  produced 
is  not  produced,  wlty  is  tliis  not  contemplated  with  respect  to 
‘sky-flower’  ? 

(1720)  If  it  is  utterly  npn-produced,  how  is  it  that  it  is 
apprehended  after  its  birth  or  is  not  apprehended  before  its 
birth  and  is,  again,  not  apprehended  when  it  perishes  after 
some  time. 

(1727)  As  the  statement  of  ‘Void’  even  though  non-produced 
in  all  resi)ect3  is  (somehow  accepted  as)  produced,  so  are  all 
things  (regarded  as  produced).  If  even  what  is  produced  is 
(regarded  as)  uou-produced,  by  what  will  the  void  be  illuminated 
(propounded) ? 

(1728)  The  effect  —  produced,  non-produced,  produced- 
nou-produced,  being  produced -is  here  produced  accoding  to 
what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  in  certain  cases  is 
not  at  all  produced. 

(1729)  As  possessed  of  colour,  the  jar  is  the  produced  that 
is  produced;  from  the  point  of  view  of  figure,  it  as  non- 
produced  is  produced;  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  (i.  e.  colour 
and  figure)  it  as  produced  non-produced  is  produced,  and 
for  the  moment  it  as  being  produced  is  produced. 

(1730)  The  jar  formerly  made  can  in  no  way  be  produ(‘.ed 
as  a  jar,  or  as  of  alien  modes,  or  in  both  ways  (as  jar  and  as 
alien  modes),  and  even  as  being  produced  it  can  in  no  way 
be  produced  as  cloth. 

(1731)  Hence  the  eternal  ether,  etc.  cannot  be  produced 
in  any  of  these  ways  (produced,  non-produced,  both,  being 
produced),  0  gentle  one.  This  should  be  understood  from  the 
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'point  6f  view  of  the  basic  substance.  But  on  a  consideration 
of  the  modes  all  the  alternatives  can  be  resorted  to. 

(1732)  You  said,  “Everything  is  made  by  the  causal 
apparatus  and  it  does  not  exist  (as  everything  is  non-existent).” 
This  statement  is,  in  fact,  contradictory.  Why  is  the  apparatus 
giving  rise  to  the  hair  of  the  tortorise  not  directly  perceived 
(while  that  of  the  jar  is  —  when  all  things  arc  equally 
non-existent)  ? 

(1733)  The  speaker  is  equipped  with  the  apparatus  (tongue, 
lips,  palate,  etc.).  If  such  a  speaker  and  his  statement  exist  how 
can  you  say  that  there  is  void  ?  If  they  do  not  .exist,  in  the 
absence  of  the  statement  (and  the  speaker)  by  whom  was  the 
statement  made  and  by  whom  was  it  heard  ? 

(1731)  “Because  the  speaker  and  the  statement  do  not 
exist,  even  so  the  things  to  be  expressed  do  not  exist.  Therefore 
there  is  the  void”.  Is  this  statement  true  or  false  ? 

(1735)  If  it  is  true,  then  non-existence  is  not  there  (for  at 
least  the  statement  exists);  if  it  is  false,  it  is  not  authoritative 
or  valid.  If  it  is  argued,  “It  is  accepted  hy  us  (whatever  it  he)”, 
this  is  not  consistent  with  the  view  that  there  is  non-existence 
(of  all). 

(1736)  Why  is  oil  not  obtained  from  sand  (which  can  as 
well  be)  the  causal  apparatus  (when  everything  is  on  a  par  being 
equally  non-existent)  and  why  does  it  exist  in  sesamum  ?  Or 
why  does  not  everything  result  from  the  causal  apparatus 
of  sky-flowers  ? 

(1737)  It  is  not  an  absolute  rule  that  everything 
is  produced  out  of  the  causal  apparatus  as  the  atom  is  devoid 
of  space-point.  If  that  too  w’cre  possessed  of  space-point,  that 
(would  bo  called)  the  atom  where  gradation  stopped  (i.e.  the 
smallest  possible  entity  would  be  called  an  atom). 

(1738)  (It  it  is  said  that  as  the  atom  does  not  arise  out 
of  the  causal  apparatus  it  does  not  exist  at  all,  then  the 
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statements  that)  everything  is  seen  to  arise  out  of  the  causal 
apparatus  and  that  atoms  do  not  exist  are  mutually 
contradictory.  And,  if  atoms  do  not  exist,  did  everything  arise 
out  of  sky-flowers  ? 

(1739)  That  the  fore-part  of  a  thing  is  scon  and  that  it 
does  not  exist  are  contradictory.  Even  while  everything  is  non¬ 
existent.  why  is  that  (fore-part)  of  ass’s  horn  not  seen  ? 

(1740)  ‘As  the  liind-part  is  not  perceived,  the  fore-part  too 
does  not  exist’  -  what  sort  of  an  Inference  is  this  of  yours  ? 
Why  do  you  not  argue  that  tlic  existence  of  the  hind  part  is 
established  on  the  perception  of  the  fore-part  ? 

(1741)  When  everything  is  non-existent,  how  can  there  be 
this  division  into  a  number  of  parts  —  fore,  hind  and  middle. 
If  it  be  said  that  it  is  from  anotlier’s  point  of  view,  how  can 
there  be  this  specification  as  to  one’s  own  view  and  another’s 
view? 

(1742)  If  this  distinction  of  fore,  hind  and  middle  parts 
is  admitted,  there  can  be  no  Void.  Even  it  they  are  not  admitted, 
there  can  be  no  as  such  distinctions  as  in  the  case  of  the  ass’s 
horn. 

(1743)  When  everything  is  non-existent,  how  is  it  that 
the  fore  part  is  perceived  and  not  the  hind  part  ?  Why  is  there 
not  the  non-cognition  of  all,  or  just  the  opposite  (perception 
of  hind  part  and  non-perception  of  fore  part )  ? 

(1744)  The  hind- part  of  crystals,  etc,  can  bo  perceived,  so 
they  are  certainly  existent.  If  (it  is  said  that)  they  too  are 
not  existent,  then  ‘because  the  hind  part  is  not  seen’  is  no 
Beason  at  all. 

(1745)  Why  do  you  not  say,  ‘Because  nothing  is  perceived? 
If  this  latter  be  accepted,  there  would  be  the  fault  of  giving 
up  what  was  formerly  accepted  and  contradicting ,  direct 
perception  (and  it  would  not  be  justified). 
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(1746)  If  it  be  tliouglit  that  the  hind  and  the  middle  parts  do 
not  exist  for  they  are  not  perceived,  then  you  will  come  to  a 
fix  where  you  will  have  to  iiccejjt  the  existence  of  sense-organs 
and  their  objocts,  or  give  up  the  reason  ‘because  it  is .  non- 
perceived’. 

(1747)  Even  what  is  non-perccived  may  be  existent;  e.  g. 
your  cognition  of  the  nature  of  doubt,  etc.  If  it  does  not,  what 
is  the  Void  and  whose  and  by  whom  is  it  apprehended  ? 

(1748)  It  is  not  proper  for  you  to  liave  a  doubt  with 
respect  to  Earth,  Water,  Eire  which  are  perceptible-,  you  may  have 
it  with  respect  to  Air  and  Ether,  though  that  too  is  not 
proper,  as  their  is  an  Inference  (to  prove  their  existence). 

(1749)  Touch,  etc  produced  by  some  unseen  factor  must 
have  a  substratum  since  they  are  qualities,  as  jar  is  the 
substratum  of  the  quality  colour.  That  which  is  the 
substratum  of  these  is  Air. 

(1760)  Barth,  etc.  must  have  a  receptacle  (support),  as 
jar  is  of  water,  for  they  are  corporeal.  0  Vyahta,  that  which 
is  the  support  of  the  elements  is,  clearly,  Ether. 

(1751)  O  Gentle  one,  accept  these  (five  elements)  w’hich  are 
established  by  the  means  of  valid  knowledge  -  Perceptiou,  etc. 
They  are  characterised  by  the  soul  and  a  number  of  uses  as 
the  support,  etc.  of  the  body. 

(1752)  If  it  is  asked  as  to  how  they  can  be  said  to  have  a 
soul  (the  reply  is)- The  four  up  to  Ait  (i.e.  Earth,  Water,  Eire, 
Air)  (have  a  soul)  because  (of  the  cognition)  of  its  mark.  The 
Ether  being  non-corporcal  is  merely  a  support  but  has  not  a  soul. 

(1753)  Trees  are  animate  since  they  have,  like  women,  birth, 
old  age,  life,  death,  healing  of  a  wound,  food,  longing  during 
pregnancy,  and  disease,  cure,  etc. 

(1764-6)  The  Sprsta-prarodikas  (shy  plant)  (are  animate)  for 
they  contract  the  moment  they  are  touched,  like  small  insects 
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(or  worms).  O  Vyakte,  ma,sses  of  oreapors  are  animate  for  they 
move  (to  trees)  for  support.  Sami,  stc.  are  admitted  to  be 
animate  on  account  of  sleeping,  waking,  contracting,  etc.  Bakula, 
etc.  (aro  animate)  for  they  enjoy  seasojrn.lly  their  respective 
object,  sound,  etc, 

(1756)  (duster  of  trees,  coral,  lavana,  upala,  cdc,  as  long  as 
they  are  firmly  rooted  (are  aaiirnate),  since  sprouts  of  the  sanie 
t3^pe  aro  found  to  spring  up  (even  when  they  arc  cut  off),  like 
flesh  coming  up  (in  piles). 

(1757)  AVater  is  said  to  bo  (animate)  like  a  frog  since  it 
springs  up  naturally  when  the  ground  is  dug;  or  because,  like 
fish,  it  transforms  itself  naturally  as  clouds  and  falls  from  the  sky. 

(1758)  Air  (is  animate),  siiu-c  it  like  the  bull  witliout  being 
goaded  by  anyone  moves  about  in  the  directions  horizontally 
and  irregularly.  Fire  is  auimatc  since  increase  and  change  are 
seen  in  it  by  its  beings  fed  (fuelled). 

(1759)  The  elements  up  to  Air  are  bodies  of  the  corporeal 
class  different  from  the  changes  of  clouds.  They  aro  soulless 
or  having  a  soul  according  as  they  are  struck  by  a  weapon 
or  not. 

(1760-1)  0  Gentle  one,  many  souls  attain  salvation  and 
there  is  no  possibiiity  of  new  ones  being  born.  The  inhabited 
universe  is  of  limited  dimension.  For  tlmsc  who  do  not  admit 
souls  with  one  sense,  there  would  be  an  end  of  wordlj"  life 
altogether  (there  would  be  no  soul  in  the  world).  But  because 
this  is  not  desired,  it  is  established  that  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  souls  and  that  they  have  the  elements  as  their 
support  (i.e,  they  are  embodied). 

(1762)  (Vyakta  —  )  (If  the  earth  etc.)  were  so  crowded  with 
souls,  their  could  be  no  Ahiihsa  (Nou-iiijiiry).  (Mahavira  — ) 
It  is  not  so  since  it  has  been  said  that  what  is  struck  by  a 
weapon  is  soul-less.  There  cannot  he  Ilihisa  simpl}^  because 
(the  universe)  is  crowded  by  souls. 
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(17G3-4)  Simply  by  killing  one  does  nofc  become  harmful, 
and  one  who  does  nob  kill  is  nofc  necessarly  innocenfc.  And  it 
is  not  that  one  could  bo  innocenfc  if  there  were  few  souls  and 
harmful  (only)  because  there  were  very  many. 

Even  when  nofc  killing  one  is  known  to  be  harmful  on 
account  of  evil  designs,  like  a  hunter  (or  a  butcher).  Even 
when  injuring  one  is  nofc  injurious  on  account  of  good  intentions, 
as  for  instance  a  doctor. 

(1765)  Being  equipped  with  the  five  samitis  (self-regulations) 
and  the  three  guptis  (self-controls)  a  wise  man  is  non-injurious 
(non-killer),  not  otherwise.  Ifc  (sin  of  injury)  ma.y  accrue  to  him  or 
may  nofc  through  obstruction  (injury)  to  souls. 

(1766)  It  is  the  evil  motive  that  is  Injury.  In  certain  cases 
it  depends  on  the  external  agency  and  in  certain  others  ifc  does 
not,  since  the  external  agency  is  inconclusive  (nofc  absolutely 
necessary). 

(1767)  Injury  to  the  soul  is  regarded  as  Injury  if  it  is  the 
cause  of  an  evil  result  or  if  it  has  an  evil  motive.  For  whom 
this  is  not  the  instrumental  factor,  it  is  not  injury  even  when 
ifc  (i.e.  injury  to  the  soul)  is  there. 

(1768)  As  sound,  etc.  do  not  result  in  passions  for  a  person 
free  from  infatuation  owing  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  so 
even  injury  to  the  soul  is  not  Injury  for  one  with  a  pure  mind. 

(1769)  When  the  Sramana’s  (Yyakta’s)  doubt  was  set 
at  nought  by  the  Jina,  free  from  old  age  and  death,  he  became 
a  monk  along  with  his  .500  followers  (pupils). 
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GANADHAKVA  5  —  SUDHARMAN 

(1770)  Siidharman,  hearing  that  they  had  become  monks, 
came  to  the  Jina  (thinking)  ‘T  shall  go,  bow  down  to  him  and 
wait  upon  him. 

(1771)  The  Jina  who  was  free  from  birth,  old  age,  death 
and  was  all-knowing  and  a1!-seeing,  accosted  him  (Sudharman) 
by  bis  name  and  gotra. 

(1772)  You  are  thinking  as  to  whether  one  will  be  in 
another  life  also  as  he  is  in  this  life.  Yon  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Veda.  This  is  what  they 
mean. 

(1773)  You  believe  that  the  effect  is  similar  to  the  cause, 
as  the  sprout  is  to  the  seed.  It  is  not  proper  (or  right)  that 
(on  the  basis  of  this)  you  know  everything  in  the  other  worldly 
life  as  similar  to  that  in  this. 

f  ^ 

*(1774)  Sara  springs  out  of  Srhga,  and  Bbutrnaka  springs 
out  of  it  if  it  is  besmeared  with  sarsapa  (mustard).  Durva  grass 
is  produ(?ed  out  of  the  conjunction  of  the  hair  of  kine  and  the 
hair  of  sheep  (i.  e.  wool). 

(1775)  As  thus  in  the  science  pertaining  to  Medicine  of 
Trees  (Botany)  and  pertaining  to  Yoni  (source  of  birth)  (Biology) 
birth  is  observed  from  dissimilar  things,  therefore,  0  Sudharman, 
this  rule  (like  cause,  like  effect)  is  not  absolute. 

(1776)  Or  even  as  it  is  accepted  that  the  effect  is  like  the 
cause,  even  so  know  the  soul  to  be  of  different  modification 
from  one  life  to  another. 

*  Bara  —  a  sort  of  reed  or  grass,  Saccliarnm  Sara. 

/ 

Srhga  —  a  kind  of  medicinal  or  poisonous  plant. 

Bhutrna  —  a  species  of  grass. 
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(1777)  Karma  is  the  seed  of  the  sprout  in  the  form  of 
worldly  life,  and  as  that  is  said  to  be  of  different  varieties, 
the  varieties  of  the  sprout  of  worldly  life  result  from  the 
variety  in  the  cause. 

(1778  If  karma  is  admitted  and  if  it  is  admitted  to  be 
of  different  varieties  on  account  of  variety  in  its  t'anse,  then 
know,  0  gentle  one,  its  fruit  also  to  he  of  different  varieties 
for  the  transmigrator}’  being. 

(1779)  Transmigratoriness  (is  of  different  varieties)  because 
it  is  the  fruit  of  karma  (of  different  varieties);  as  here  in  the 
world  there  is  fruit  of  different  varieties  of  actions  which  are 
correspondingly  of  different  varieties. 

(1780)  Modification  of  karma  is  of  different  varieties  as  it 
is  the  modification  of  Mattel'  like  the  external  (modifications 
of  Matter).  The  diversity  of  karma,  again,  is  due  to  the  diversity 
of  its  cause. 

(1781)  Or,  even  if  the  other-worldly  life  is  admitted  as 
similar  to  this  life  here  in  this  (world),  even  so  accept  the  fruit 
of  karman  in  the  other-worldly  life  to  be  similar  to  that  in 
this-worldly  life. 

(1782)  What  does  this  amount  to  ?  Men  perform  here 
different  kinds  of  actions.  If  they  are  the  enjoyers  of  their  fruits, 
then  it  is  but  proper  that  there  should  be  the  same  position  in 
the  other  world  too. 

(1783)  If  it  be  said  that  action  yields  fruits  in  this  world 
and  not  in  the  other  w'orld,  then  there  will  be  no  similarity 
whatsoever.  There  will  be  the  contingency  of  attaining  the 
fruit  of  what  has  not  been  performed  or  loss  of  what  has  been 
done,  or  the  non-existence  of  karman. 

(1784)  And  in  the  absence  of  karman,  whence  could  there 
be  another  life,  or  similarity  in  its  absence?  And  if  another 
life  be  (looked  upon  as  being)  without  a  cause,  then  destruction 
also  would  be  such. 
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(1785)  if  it  be  argued;  “What  wrong  is  there  if  (the  other 
world  is  there)  just  naturally  as  the  effect,  jar,  etc.  befitting 
the  cause  emerges  just  naturally  ?  ” 

(178f‘»)  Could  this  Nature  be  a  thing  or  non-causality  or 
an  attribute  of  a  thing  ?  If  a  thing,  it  does  not  exist  because 
it  is  not  perceived  like  a  sky-flower. 

(1787)  If  it  is  said  to  be  existent  even  though  it  is  never 
perceived,  then  why  is  not  karma  said  to  be  existent  ? 
Wliatever  accounts  for  its  existence,  can  account  for  the 
existence  of  karraan  also. 

(1788)  Or  ‘Svabliava’  may  be  (another)  name  for  karman. 
Let  it  be.  What  wrong  is  there  ?  Or  how  is  it  that  this 
Svabhava  remains  eternally  similar  (always  similar)  ? 

(1789  -90)  Is  it  corporeal  or  non-corporcal  ?  If  it  is  corporeal, 
it  cannot  always  be  similar,  because  of  modificatiou,  like  milk. 
If  it  be  non-corporeal,  it  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  body, 
because  of  absence  of  causal  apparatus.  0  Sudharinan,  if  it  is 
non-corporeal  (it  cannot  be  the  cause)  as  the  effect  is  corporeal 
and  it  cannot  be  non-corporeal  as  there  are  the  sensations  of 
pleasure,  etc. 

(1791)  If  ‘by  nature’  (‘naturally’)  means  ‘without  a  cause’, 
even  then  how  could  tliere  be  similarity?  Would  not  dissimilarity 
occur  without  a  cause,  or  (even)  the  end  of  worldly  life  be 
uncaused  ?  (Certainly  it  would). 

(1792)  Or  if  Svabhava  he  the  attribute  of  a  thing,  even 
that  will  not  be  eternally  similar,  since  the  modes  of  a  thing  — 
origination,  persistence,  destruction  —  are  various. 

(179.3)  Or  what  wrong  is  there  if  Svabhava  is  the 
attribute— modification  of  karraan  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
matter,  and  if  it  is  the  variegated  cause  of  the  world  ? 

(1791)  Or  Sudhannau,  every  thing  at  every  moment  is  born 
in  respect  of  certain  modes,  perishes  in  respect  of  certain 
modes  and  persists  in  the  same  form  in  respect  of  certain  modes, 
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(1796)  Even  the  same  thing,  by  virue  of  its  earlier 
(previous)  altributes,  is  not  similar  to  its  later  attributes  (then 
what  to  say  of  one  thing  being  similar  to  another  ? )  And  (in 
a  way)  it  is  similar  to  all  the  three  world  in  respect  of  certain 
universal  characteristics. 

(1796)  What  is  absolutely  similar  or  dissimilar  in  this 
worldly  existence  or  in  the  other  worldly  life  ?  Everything 
is  similar-dissimilar,  etcrnal-non-eternal  and  so  on. 

(1797)  As  a  young  man  is  not  similar  to  his  own  attributes 
as  a  child  or  an  old  man  and  yet  is  similar  to  the  whole  world 
in  respect  of  existence,  etc.;  such  is  the  case  with  the  soul  in 
anotlier  worldly  life  (which  is  dissimilar  to  itself  as  it  was 
in  the  previous  worldly  life  and  in  a  way  is  similar  to 
everything,  so  it  is  no  use  pointing  out  that  the  soul  in  the 
subsequent  worldly  life  is  absolutely  similar  to  the  soul  itself 
in  the  previous  one). 

(1798)  A  man  who  becomes  a  god  (in  the  next  worldly 
life)  is  similar  even  to  the  whole  world  in  respect  of  existence, 
etc.,  and  is  dissimilar  in  respect  of  godhood,  etc.  He  is  in  the 
same  way  eternal  and  non-eternal. 

(1799)  If  similarity  be  insisted  upon,  there  would  not  be 
any  betterment  or  deterioration  even  in  the  same  class  and  the 
fruit  of  charity,  etc.  would  be  lost  (i.e.  would  be  in  vain). 

(1800)  The  Vedic  statements  like  ‘He  is  horn  a  jackal....’ 
and  the  fruit  in  the  form  of  heaven,  all  that  would  be 
inconsistent  in  this  view  regarding  similarity. 

(1801)  When  this  doubt  was  removed  by  the  Jina  free 
from  old  age  and  death,  the  Sramana  became  a  monk  along 
with  his  five  hundred  followers. 
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GANADHARA  O^MANDIKA 


(1802)  Hearing  that  they  had  became  monks,  Mandika 
came  to  the  Jina  (thinking),  “I  shall  go,  pay  my  respects  to 
him  and  wait  upon  him.” 

(1803)  The  Jina  free  from  birth,  old  age,  death,  and  all- 
knower  and  all-seing-accosted  him  by  his  name  and  gotra. 

(1804)  You  think,  ‘Are  there  bondage  and  emancipation 
or  not  ?’  This  is  your  doubt.  You  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  words  of  the  Veda,  This  is  what  they  mean. 

(1805)  Y'ou  think  that  if  bondage  is  the  connection  of 
the  jiva  (soul)  with  karma,  was  jiva  prior  and  karma  later  or 
vice  versa  or  were  they  simultaneous  ? 

(180B)  The  origination  of  the  soul  before  (karma)  is  not 
possible  for  it  like  ass’s  horn  would  have  no  cause;  and  what 
is  produced  without  any  cause  perishes  also  without  any  cause. 

(1807)  Gr  it  (soul)  is  bcginningless  and  there  cannot  he 
the  union  of  the  soul  with  karman  without  any  cause.  If  this 
union  is  regarded  as  occurring  without  a  cause,  it  will  recur 
in  the  case  of  an  emancipated  (soul)  also. 

(1808)  It  would  be  eternally  emancipated;  or  what 
emancipation  could  it  have  in  the  absence  of  bondage  ?  The 
sky  is  not  spoken  of  as  ‘free’  in  the  absence  of  bondage  (because 
it  has  no  bondage). 

(1809-10)  And  karman  could  not  possibly  be  produced 
(before  jIva),  in  the  absence  of  the  doer.  If  it  be  born  without 
cause  it  too  would  he  such  (i.  e.w'Ould  perish  without  a  cause).  In 
the  case  of  their  being  produced  simultaneously,  (the  drawbacks 
of  both  the  alternatives  would  be  present)  and  in  the  event  of 
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theif  being  produced  siiaultaneously  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  term  jiva  the  ‘doer’  and  kannan  the  effect,  just  as  this 
relation  is  not  foinid  in  the  world  between  the  horns  of  a  bull 
(produced  simultaneously). 

(1811)  Even  it  the  union  is  beginningless,  emancipation 
does  not  stand  to  reason.  What  is  beginningless  is  also  endless, 
like  the  connection  between  jiva  and  sky. 

(1812)  Thus  bondage  and  emancipation  cannot  be  explained 
by  reasoning.  And  (yet)  in  the  Vedas  there  are 
statements  regarding  bondage  and  emancipation;  lienee  you 
have  this  doubt.  Listen  why  this  doubt  should  not  be 
entertained. 


(1813)  Tbc  continuum  of  body  and  karma  like  that 
of  seed-sprout  is,  oh  Mandika,  beginningless,  since  they  are 
related  to  each  other  as  cause-elfect, 

(1814)  There  is  a  body  which  is  the  cause  of  (the  future) 
karman  and  which  is  the  effect  of  another  (previous)  karman; 
and  there  is  (again)  karman  which  is  the  cause  of  the  body, 
andi  which  is  the  effect  of  another  (previous)  body. 

(1815)  Jiva  is  the  doer  of  karman  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  (of  body)  as  the  potter  is  of  the  pot.  So  also  jiva 
is  the  creator  of  the  body,  because  there  is  possibility  of  the 
instrumentality  of  karman. 

(1816)  T{  you  think  that  karma  is  not  established 
as  an  instrument,  (our  reply  is)  that  it  is  established  by  reason 
of  the  effect.  Moreover,  know  it  to  be  established  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  fruit  of  activity,  as  did  Agnibhuti. 

(1817)  As  to  the  argument  that  the  continuum  being 
beginningless  is  also  endless,  this  is  not  an  absolute  rule; 
for  it  is  seerr  at  times  coming  to  an  end  even  when  it  is 
beginninglcss,  e.  g.  the  continuum  of  seed  and  sprouts. 
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(1818-10)  If  either  the  seed  or  the  sprout  were  to  perish  before 
giving  rise  to  the  effect,  the  continuum  would  be  sruipped;  so 
also  in  the  case  of  hen  and  eggs  and  so  on.  Or  the  conjunction 
of  gold  and  dust  here  even  though  lianded  down  in  a 
beginningless  continuiiin  is  cut  off  if  the  (proper)  means  are 
employed;  so  also  the  union  of  soul  and  karman. 

(1830)  (Mandika)-(Now  then,  is  the  union  like  that  of  the 
soul  and  the  sky  or  like  that  of  gold  and  dust?  (Reply)  The 
union  of  soul  and  karman  is  said  to  be  of  both  the  kinds  and 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  this. 

(1831)  The  former  (kind  of  union)  is  that  of  the  abhavya 
souls  (who  are  never  to  k;  emaucipahid);.  that  of  bhavya  souls 
is  like  that  of  gold  and  dust.  fMandika — )  When  souluess  is 
common  to  all  wdiy  this  distinction  of  bhavya  and  abhavya  ? 

(1822)  If  this  distinction  were  caused  by  karman  there 
would  be  no  contradiction  (i.e.  difficulty)  as  in  the  case  of  the 
distinction  of  naraka  (denizens  of  hell)  and  others.  But  you 
regard  the  bhavya  and  abhavya  souls  as  such  by  their  very 
nature  and  hence  the  doubt. 

(182.3)  (Reply)  Even  wdicn  ‘suhstanccncss’  etc.  arc  common, 
the  distinction  of  jiva  and  akasa  accounted  for  by  soul  non¬ 
soul,  etc  is  due  to  their  very  nature;  such  is  the  distinction  in 
the  case  of  bhavya  and  the  other  kind  of  .souls  (even  though 
all  are  souls). 

(1824)  (  Mandika —  )  Even  so,  if  being  bhavya  is  the 
veiy  mature  of  the  thing  like  ‘soulness’,  it  should  be  eternal; 
and  if  tliat  is  so  there  should  he  no  emancipation. 

(182.5)  (Reply — )  As  the  prior  non-existence  of  jar  even 
though  beginningless  by  nature,  comes  to  an  end,  so  what 
wrong  is  there  if  there  be  the  non-existence  of  bhavyatva 
brought  about  by  action  ? 

(1826)  If  it  be  thought  that  iion-existence  like  the  ass's 
horn  cannot  be  an  illustration,  it  is  not  so,  because  it  is 
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positive  existence  only  characterised  by  the  non-production 
of  jar. 

(18‘27)  (If  it  is  said  that)  thus  there  would  once  come  an 
end  to  bhavya  souls  as  there  comes  an  end  to  the  hoard  in  tlie 
granary,  —  it  is  not  so  since  the  bhavya  souls  arc  endless  in 
number  like  the  future  time  and  sky. 

(18'28)  As  tlie  past  and  the  future  time  are  equal  in  effect 
and  as  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  bliavya  souls  has  reached  the 
consummation  (state  of  perfection,  emancipation)  in  the  past  time 

(1829)  And  as  it  is  proper  that  only  that  much  part  will 
reach  consummation  in  the  time  to  come,  even  so  all  the 
bliavya  souls  cannot  properly  be  exhausted.  If  it  is  asked  as  to 
how  this  can  be  established 

(1830)  That  the  bhavya  souls  are  infinite  in  number  and  that 
an  infinitesimal  part  of  them  is  emancipated,  (the  reply  is).  0 
Manclika,  this  is  as  in  the  case  of  time,  etc;  or  accept  this  on 
my  word. 

(1831)  Accept  this  as  true  because  it  is  my  word,  like  other 
statements  of  mine,  or  because  of  omniscience,  etc.  like  the 
statement  of  an  arbiter  in  the  know'  of  facts. 

(1832)  Yon  think,  ‘How  are  you  omniscient?’  The  reply 
is,  ‘because  I  have  sot  aside  the  doubts  of  ah’.  Even  wdien 
there  is  no  example  (of  another  omniscient  person),  anyone  may 
ask  whatever  doubt  he  has  (and  make  sure  whether  I  am 
omniscient  or  not). 

(1833)  (Mandika  — )  (Tou  said  that)  some  bhavya  souls 
also  will  not  reach  their  consummation  even  in  all  time,  then 
verily  they  are  abhavya  only.  Or,  what  is  this  bliavyatva  of 
theirs  ? 


(1134)  The  reply  is  that  bhavya  means  capable  (or  fit),  having 
the  potentiality  for  (perfection).  All  do  not  attain  consummation 
only  by  being  capable;  as  eveir  when  several  materials  are 
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capable  (of  being  turned  into  images),  all  are  not  turned  into 
images. 

{1835)  Or  as  in  the  case  of  the  union  of  stone  and  gold, 
even  though  it  is  capable  of  being  dissociated,  all  such  cases 
are  not  dissociated,  but  only  that  (particular  case)  whose  means 
(for  dissociation)  are  at  hand. 

(1836)  fMorcover  the  fact  of  the  means  being  at  hand  is 
meant  only  for  that  which  is  capable,  not  for  what  is  not 
capable.  Similarly  emancipation  is  meant  as  a  rule  for  the 
bhavya  souls,  not  for  the  others. 

(1837)  (Objection)  Emancipation  cannot  be  eternal,  because 
it  is  caused  and  on  account  of  such  (other)  reasons,  like  jar. 
(Reply  — )  It  is  not  so;  because  posterior  non-existence  here  on 
the  earth  even  though  having  that  characteristic  (i.c.  caused,  etc.) 
is  eternal. 

(1838)  It  should  not  be  thought  that  this  non-existence 
too  is  no  illustration;  for  it  is  positive  existence  of  the  nature 
of  matter  characterised  by  the  destruction  of  the  jar. 

(1839)  What  change  is  brought  about  absolutely  in  the 
soul  on  the  disappearance  of  mere  matter?  On  the  destruction 
of  the  jar  alone  what  is  added  to  the  sky  (what  change  is 
effected  in  the  sky)  ? 

(1840)  It  (emancipated  soul),  like  a  guiltless  person,  is  not 
bound  again  for  there  is  no  cause  of  bondage.  Activities  (yoga) 
are  the  cause  of  bondage;  and  they  cannot  belong  to  it 
(emancipated  soul)  because  it  has  no  body. 

(1841)  It  is  not  horn  again  in  the  absence  of  the  seed 
i.  e.  (cause),  as  the  sprout  is  not  produced  in  the  absence  of 
the  seed.  The  seed  for  it  is  karman  and  that  for  it  does  not 
exist,  so  it  is  eternal. 

(1842)  If  it  is  thought  that  if  it  (the  emancipated  soul) 
is  regarded  as  eternal  because  it  is  non-corporeal  while  being 
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a  substance,  then  there  is  the  contingency  of  its  being  ubiquitous, 
— (the  reply  is)  this  is  not  so  as  inference  goes  against  it. 

(1843)  What  obstinate  insistence  could  there  be  regarding 
eternality  ?  Everything  is  characterised  by  origination, 
destruction,  duration,  Tire  reference  to  it  (soul)  as  non-eternal, 
etc.  is  only  by  assigning  another  mode  (i.  e.  only  when  a  specific 
mode  is  prominently  in  view). 

(1844)  What  is  the  place  for  the  emancipated  soul  (i.  e. 
where  does  the  emancipated  soul  stay)  ?  (Reply-)  The  summit 
of  the  three  worlds.  (  Q  -  )  How  does  it  move?  ( R- )  This  is 
explained  by  transformation  into  movement  of  this  kind  when 
it  is  light  of  karnian  (i.  c.  free  from  karman). 

(1845)  (Mandika)  If  it  (soul)  is  non-corporeal,  how  can  it 
have  activity  ?  (  Reply-)  Mandika,  what  is  there  on  the  earth 
that  is  sentient  and  non-corporeal  ?  As  sentiency  is  its  particular 
attribute,  so  also  is  activity  recognised  (as  a  particular  attribute) 
of  the  soul  (even  whoji  it  is  non-corporeal). 

(1846)  Or  it  is  recognised  as  being  active  on  account  of 
its  being  the  doer,-  etc.  like  a  potter;  or  because  the  movements 
of  the  body  are  directly  perceived,  like  a  machine-man. 

(1847)  If  it  be  said  that  effort  is  the  cause  of  the  bodily 
movements,  that  too  is  not  found  in  what  is  inactive.  If  it  is 
thought  that  unseen  (adr.sta)  is  the  caus(', — if  it  is  noii-corporeal 
we  come  to  the  same  position. 

(1848)  If  it  be  corporeal,  it  must  bo  the  (karmic)  body  and 
a  cause  must  be  pointed  out  for  its  movement  (and  so  on).  And 
it  is  not  proper  to  regard  non-sentient  things  as  having  specific 
movements  (naturally). 

(1849)  (Mandika-)  The  movement  may  be  there  while  it  is 
ill  the  worldly  existence.  Rut  by  what  is  it  caused  when  it 
(soul)  is  free  from  karman  ?  (  Reply- )  Verily,  that  is  on  account 
of  transformation  into  movement;  as  consummation  occurs  (on 
the  destruction  of  karman)  so  that  (motion)  too  occurs. 
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(1850)  Why  does  it  not  move  beyond  the  abode  of  perfect 
souls?  Because  there  is  the  absence  of  dharma  (principle  of  motion) 
which  has  spatial  existence;  this  dharina  that  helps  motion 
exists  in  the  loka  (world)  but  not  in  the  aloka  (non-world). 

(1851)  Tjoka  has  its  counter-entity  (viz.  aloka),  because  the 
word  ‘loka’  is  uncompounded,  as  aghata  the  counter-entity  of  ghata 
does  exist.  If  cannot  he  said  that  aloka  can  he  jar,  etc  (i.e.  there 
is  no  need  to  suppose  another  entity  called  aloka),  because  due  to 
negation  the  counter-entity  must  be  in  agreement  with  the 
thing  negated. 

(1852)  Therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  that  there  are  dharma 
(principle  of  motion)  and  adharma  (principle  of  rest)  which 
determine  loka.  Otlierwise  akasa  being  the  same,  how  could 
there  be  the  distinction  of  loka  and  aloka  ? 

(1858)  If  there  were  not  the  division  of  loka,  there  would 
not  he  any  obstruction  (to  the  motion  of  jiva  and  pudgala)  and 
there  would  be  no  end  (to  their  motion).  In  that  case  there 

would  not  be  any  relation  between  them  and  if  that  be  so  there 

would  not  he  the  utterances  (about  bondage,  salvation,  etc.). 

(1854)  Beyond  (loka)  there  is  no  motion  because  there  is 
nothing  to  promote  it,  as  fish  cannot  move  beyond  water.  The 
principle  that  promotes  motion  is  dharma  which  extends  as  far 
as  the  loka  (-whicdi  is  co-extensive  with  loka). 

(1855)  Loka  must  certainly  have  a  detei'mining  (lit.measuriiig) 
factor  as  it  is  capable  of  being  determined  (measured),  as 

knowledge  is  (the  determining  factor)  of  the  knowable.  And  it 
can  exist  only  if  aloka  exists  (i.  o.  is  recognised  as  a  fact). 

(Therefore  the  siddhas  are  stationed  in  the  uppermost  part  of 
loka). 

(1856)  (Objection)  In  that  case,  fall  from  that  place  of 
residence  becomes  contingent.  (Reply)  It  is  not  so  as  the  genitive 
here  (in  ‘siddhasya  sthiinam’)  is  in  the  sense  of  the  subject.  The 
station  is  non-different  from  the  subject. 
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(1857)  (Even  if  tbe  two  are  different),  the  (place)  sky  being 
eternal,  it  cannot  be  destroyed  and  there  can  be  no  fall  from  it. 
Also  because  there  is  no  karma  and  because  there  is  no  action 
again. 

(1858)  Or  it  would  be  contingent  that  sky,  etc  should  fall 
from  their  eternal  lociation.  If  this  is  not  accepted,  the  rule  that 
a  thing  invariably  falls  from  its  station  would  not  be  Avithout  an 
exception. 

(1869)  (Mandika)  According  to  yort  one  becomes  a  siddha 
from  the  worldly  existence,  then  it  is  but  proper  that  there 
should  be  someone  who  was  the  first  to  become  siddha. 
(Reply)  Time  being  beginningless,  this  is  not  proper,  just  as  (there 
is  no)  ‘first  body’,  (or  ‘first  day’,  though  every  day  has  a  beginning), 

(1860)  (Mandika)  How  can  an  infinite  (number  of  siddhas) 
be  accomodated  in  a  limited  space?  (Reply)  Because  they  are  not 
corporeal;  as  knoAvledge,  etc.  can  be  accomodated  in  one  object 
or  glances  in  one  form  (i  e.  as  a  form  can  become  the  object  of 
innumerable  glances). 

(1861-62)  Yoii  do  not  know  tbe  true  meaning  of  such  Vedic 
expressions  as,  ‘An  (embodied  being  cannot  be  free  from  pleasure  and 
pain’,  etc.  and  hence  your  doubt  as  to  bondage  and  emancipation. 
But  you  should  have  no  such  doubt  as  it  is  but  clear  that  tbe 
embodied  and  disembodied  existences  are  bondage  and  emancipation 
respectively. 

(1863)  When  his  doubt  had  been  removed  by  the  Ahetor  free 
■  from  old  age  and  death,  the  Sramana  became  a  monk  along 
with  his  throe  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 
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(1864)  Hearing  that  they  had  become  monks,  Maurya  came  to 
the  Victor  thinking,  “I  shall  go,  how  down  and  wait  upon  liim.” 

(1866)  He  was  accosted  by  the  Victor  free  from  birth,  old 
age  and  death,  and  all-knowing  and  all-seeing,  by  his  name  and 
gotra  (as  Mauryaputra.  Kasyapa). 

(1866)  Are  you  thinking  in  this  manner:  ‘i)o  the  gods 
exist  or  do  they  not?’  This  is  your  doubt.  You  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Veda,.  This  is  what  they  mean. 

(1867)  Y^ou  think  the  denizens  of  hell  are  dependent  and 
unhappy-  I’hay  are  not  able  to  come  lun-e.  Ojie  may  have  faith 
in  them  (iti  their  existence)  even  on  the  basis  of  verbal  testimony. 

(1868)  While  the  gods  are  at  their  free  will  to  go  where 
they  like  and  they  have  celestial  powers,  your  doubt  about  them 
is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  (in  spite  of  this)  the  gods  are 
never  seen. 

(1869)  Do  not  entertain  this  doubt.  Bee  for  j’ourself  these 
four  kinds  of  groni)s  of  gods  of  a  class  quite  different 
from  men. 

(1870)  Y^ou  should  not  have  iiad  this  doubt  earlier  too  for 
the  jyotiska  (stellar)  gods  are  directly  visible.  And  we  can  also 
perceive  their  favour  or  disfavour  on  the  world. 

(1871)  Tf  you  regard  theiii  as  abodes,  even  then  it  is  proved 
that  like  a  city  they  must  have  denizens.  They  are  the  gods. 
It  cannot  be  that  abodes  arc  eternally  vacant. 

(1872)  Or  you  may  liave  a,  doubt  ‘Who  knows  what  this 
could  be?’  They  are  definitely  vimanas  (abodes)  as  they  are 
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made  of  gcins  and  move  in  the  sky  like  the  vinianas  of 
Vidyadharas  and  otliers. 

(1873)  Yon  may  have  a  thought  that  (all)  this  is  an  illusion; 
still  it  is  the  gods  'who  bring  about  this  illusion.  Moreover 
they  are  not  transformations  of  magic,  etc.,  because  like  a  city, 
they  arc  always  found. 

(1874)  If  the  denii^ens  of  hell  are  recognised  as  being  the 
enjoyers  of  the  fruit  of  great  sins,  even  so  assemblages  of  gods 
too  must  be  recognised  as  the  eujoyers  of  the  fruit  of  very 
great  merit. 

(187d)  Gods  do  not  come  to  the  foul  world  of  men  as  they 
have  transferred  their  affection  to  celestiai  things,  they  a.re 
attached  to  objects  of  ])leasnro,  they  have  not  performed  (all) 
their  duties  and  human  works  (efforts  and  their  fruit)  are 
not  dependent  on  them. 

(1876)  All  the  same,  gods  come  herti  on  the  festive  occasion 
of  the  birth,  diksa  (initiation),  perfect  intuition  or  nirvana 
(emancipation)  of  a  tirthaiikara.  Some  of  them,  o  gentle  one, 
come  instantaneously  out  of  a  sense  of  devotion,  (others  as  the 
followers  of  these),  others  to  dispel  their  doubt. 

(1877)  Or  on  account  of  previous  attachment  or  as  fixed 
by  appointnumt,  on  account  of  austerity,  for  showing  disfavour 
or  favour  to  multitudes  of  human  beings  or  for  pleasures  of 
love  and  for  such  other  reasons. 

(1878-9)  One  must  have  faith  in  the  existence  of  gods  on 
account  of  these  reasons  also  :  (i)  On  the  basis  of  the  statement 
of  a  person  who  remembers  Ins  previous  birth  or  existence, 
(ii)  direct  perception,  (of  someone),  (iii)  sut'ccss  attained  by  vidya, 
mantra,  upayacana,  (prayer)  (iv)  graha-vikara — possession  by 
gliosts  etc.,  (v)  the  existence  of  the  fruit  of  great  merit  that  is 
accumulated,  (vi)  establishment  of  nomenclature  (‘gods’), 
(vii)  proof  of  all  scriptures. 
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(1880)  The  name  ‘goda’  is  meaningful  because  like  the 
name  ‘ghata’  (jar),  it  is  uncompounded  (and  derived).  Or  you 
may  think  man  himself  rich  in  qualities  and  extraordinary 
powers  is  god. 

(1881)  (But)  this  is  not  so.  Only  when  the  real  thing  is 
known  to  exist  can  the  name  be  applied  figuratively.  Only  when 
the  lion  exists  in  reality  can  w'e  have  the  term  ‘man- lion’ 
figuratively. 

(1882)  If  the  gods  did  not  exist,  the  heavenly  fruit  of  acts 
like  Agnihotra  and  others  and  of  sacrifices  and  the  fruit  of 
(acts  of)  charity,  etc.  'would  he  in  vain.  And  this  is  not  proper. 

(1883)  (The  statement  that)  one  wins  by  sacrifccs  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  etc.,  of  Yama,  Soma,  Surya  and  Sura-guru 
(Brhaspati)  and  the  invocation  of  Indra  and  other  (gods)  by 
mantras  —  all  this  would  be  in  vain  (if  the  gods  did  not  exist). 

(1884)  When  his  doubt  had  been  dispelled  by  the  Victor, 
free  from  old  age  and  death,  the  Sramana  became  a  monk 
along  with  his  350  pupils. 
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GANADHAKA  8  —  AKAMPITA 

(188o)  Hftu’iiig  thiit  tlu\y  had  bocovno  monks,  Akauipita 
came  to  the  'liiui  witli  fcho  intention,  ‘I  shall  go,  bow  down 
and  wait  upon  him.’ 

(1880)  lie  was  addressed  by  the  Victor,  free  from  birth, 
old  age  and  death,  and  oiniiiscicnt,  all-seeing,  by  his  name  and 
gotra  (Akam|)ita-Gant;nua). 

(1887)  Are  yon  thinking  whether  hellish  beings  exist 
or  not.  This  is  your  doubt.  And  you  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  Vedic  words.  This  is  their  meaning. 

(1888)  Vou  think,  “The  gods  Moon  and  others  are  directly 
known.  So  also  even  others  are  knowui  through  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  fruit,  etc.  by  vidya  (science),  mantra  (formula, 
charm),  upayacana  (prayer,  solicitation). 

(1889)  But  again  those  hellish  beings  whose  fruit  is  sruti 
(word)  alone  (i.c.  who  are  merely  heard  of)- -how  can  they  of  a 
kind  different  (from  low^er  beings,  men  and  gods)  because  they 
ai'c  not  cognised  by  direct  perception  or  inference,  be  accepted 
(as  existent) '?” 

(1890)  Admit  the  (existence  of)  hellish  beings  as  of  soul, 
etc.  on  the  basis  of  iny  perception.  Can  it  be  that  your  own 
perception  alone  is  perception  ?  Bather 

(1891)  even  the  perception  of  another  is  recognised  as 
perception  in  the  world,  as  (for  example)  the  perception  of  lion, 
etc.  is  accepted  (recognised),  but  it  is  not  the  perception  of  all. 

(1892)  Or  is  the  perception  by  the  sense-organs  alone 
perception?  (Rather)  it  is  so  figuratively  (secondarily);  nomsensuous 
perception  is  the  true  one. 
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(1893)  The  sense-organs,  being  corporeal,  etc.  cannot  be 
eognisers,  like  jar.  They  are  the  doors  to  cognition,  the  son!  is 
the  cognise  r. 

(1894)  Because  there  is  memory  even  when  they  are  not 
functioning  and  because  there  is  no  cognition  even  when  they 
are  functioning,  the  knower  is  different  from  the  sense-organs, 
as  the  cogniser  is  different  from  the  five  windows. 

(1895)  The  soul  wiiich  is  without  tlie  sense-organs  (as 
instruments  or  aids)  sees  much  more  on  account  of  the  removal 
of  all  obstruction,  like  a  cogniser  who  is  outside  the  house. 

(189B)  (Sensuous  perception)  is  not  ]»r(;e[)tion  since  by  one 
attribute  (as  the  cause)  there  is  cognition  of  only  that  attribute 
of  the  thing,  as  only  non-eternality  is  established  of  the  jar  by 
its  artificiality.  (There  is  not  a  comprehensive  or  full  knowledge 
of  the  thing). 

(1897)  Or  (it  is  not  perception)  because  it  is  caused  by  memory 
of  the  relation  cognised  earlier,  as  (the  knowledge  of)  fire  arises 
from  smoke;  or  because  it  arises  on  account  of  another  instrument; 
sense-organs  are  the  instruments  of  the  knowing  organ  (aksa  i.e. 
jiva). 

(1898)  As  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  not  pure  and 
perfect  knowledge,  intuition  of  mental  modes  and  visual  intuition, 
all  knowledge  is  but  inference,  and  as  that  is  there  with  respect 
to  the  existence  of  hellish  beings,  therefore  they  (hellish  beings) 
exist. 

(1899-1900)  There  must  certainly  be  some  who  are  the 
enjoyers  of  the  fruit  of  very  great  sin,  because  that  too  is  karmaii 
like  the  rest.  They  are  regarded  as  (i.e.  called)  hellish  beings. 
If  it  be  thought 

that  those  lower  creatures  and  hnnian  beings  who  are  very 
miserable,  they  (should  be)  regarded  as  naraka  (hellish  beings), 
it  is  not  so  since  that  pain  or  misery  is  not  comparable  to  the 
vefy  great  happiness  of  the  gods. 
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(1901)  0  A.kampita,  this  is  true,  because  it  is  my  statement 
like  other  statements  of  mine;  or  because  it  is  the  statement  of 
an  omniscient  one,  like  the  statement  of  one  recognised  as 
omniscient  (by  you). 

(1902)  My  statement  is  true  and  intransgressible  because  there 
are  no  (i.e.  it  is  not  actuated  by)  fear,  likes,  faults,  infatuation, 
like  the  statement  of  an  arbiter  who  is  in  the  know  of  facts.  • 

(1903)  If  you  doubt  as  to  how  I  am  (i.e.  can  be  called) 
omniscient,  (I  say)  that  is  obvious,  because  I  have  dispelled  all 
doubts.  Gentle  one,  I  am  free  from  fear,  likes,  faults  as  there  is 
no  sign  of  these. 

(1904)  When  his  doubt  had  thus  been  dispelled  by  the  Jina 
free  from  old  age  and  death,  the  Sramana  became  a  monk  along 
with  his  300  pupils. 
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G ANADIIABA  9  —  AGAL ABIIBATA. 


(L90o)  TTearing  that  they  had  become  monks  Acalabhrata 
came  to  the  Victor  thinking,  “I  shall  go,  pay  iny  respects  and 
wait  upon  him”. 

(1909)  He  was  accosted  by  the  Jina,  free  from  birth,  old 
age  and  death,  all-knowing  and  all-secing,  by  his  name  and  gotra 
(as  Acalabhrata-Harita). 

(1907)  AVhat  are  yo\i  thinking  about  ?  Yon  have  a  doubt 
whether  pumar  (merit)  and  papa  (sin)  exist  or  not.  You 
do  not  know'  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Veda. 
This  is  their  (true)  interpretation. 

(1908)  Y'on  tliink-punya  alone  exists,  or  papa  alone  exists, 
or  both  are  mixed  or  ecen  both  are  different,  or  that  karraau  itself 
doesn  ot  exist.  This  manifest  existence  (lifel  is  there  just  naturally. 

(1909)  'With  the  increase  in  punya,  there  is  w'clfare;  on 

account  of  the  gralod  decline  (in  it)  there  is  loss  (of  welfare  or  of 

pleasure).  When  it  is  exhausted  there  is  esnaneipiition  just  as  in 
tlie  case  of  wliolesome  food. 

(1910)  With  the  increase  in  papa,  there  is  lowdiness;  with 

the  graded  decline  in  it  there  is  welfare;  when  it  is  completely 

exhausted  there  is  emancipation  as  in  the  ease  of  unwholesome  food. 

(1911)  If  it  fpunva-papa)  is  mixed  like  mixed  colour  etc, 
then  by  the  increase  or  decrease  to  the  extent  of  one  degree  that 
very  (entity)  is  called  punya  or  pilpa  (as  the  <’ase  may  be): 

(.1912)  In  the  same  ^av  both  may  he  different;  or  the 
worldly  existence  may  occur  just  naturally.  (In  reply  to  this)  it 
is  said  it  could  not  be  on  account  of  svabbava  (nature),  for  if 
that  be  accepted, 
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(1913)  could  this  svabhava  be  a  thing  or  non-causality  or 
an  attribute  of  a  thing  ?  If  it  bo  a  thing  it  could  not  be  existent 
because  of  non-apprehension,  like  sky-flower.  [Same  as  1786] 

(1914)  If  it  is  said  to  exist  even  though  utterly  uncognised 
then  why  could  not  karinan  be  existent?  Or  whatever  be  the  reason 
for  its  existence,  the  same  could  be  the  (reason  for  the  existence) 
of  karman.  [Same  as  1787] 

(1915)  Or  svabhava  may  be  just  (another)  name  for  karman. 
Let  it  be,  what  harm  is  there?  [Same  as  1788ah]  And  on 
account  of  specific  form  being  there  it  cannot  be  the  cause  (of 
body,  etc.)  as  (the  potter  alone)  cannot  be  of  jar. 

(1916  -17)  Ts  it  corporeal  or  non-corporeal.  Tf  it  be  corporeal, 
then  karman  and  svabhava  could  be  different  (only)  in  name  (they 
would  be  really  identical).  If  it  be  non-corporeal,  it  would  not 
be  the  cause  of  body,  etc.  like  the  sky.  On  account  of  effects, 
etc.  corporeality  stands  to  reason.  If  it  is  non-causality,  then  let 
ass’s  lioru,  etc.  be  existent. 

(1918)  If  it  is  the  attribute  of  a  thing,  then  it  is  the 
transformation  of  karman  and  jiva,  called  punya-papa.  It  can 
be  inferred  from  cause-effect  (relationship), 

(1919)  On  account  of  activities  being  the  cause  and  body, 
etc.  being  tlie  effect,  karman  (exists).  Accept  karman  also 
because  it  is  stated  by  me  (to  be  existent),  as  Agnibhiiti  did. 

(1920)  Know  that  itself  to  be  punya  papa  distinct  by 
nature  on  account  of  the  goodness  or  foulness  of  body,  etc.  and 
also  of  actions. 

(1921)  Pleasure  and  pain  must  certainly  have  a  fitting 
cause,  as  they  are  effects,  as  atoms  are  (the  cause)  of  jar.  The 
cause  in  tliis  case  is  punya-papa. 

(1922)  (  Objection  —  )  If  karman  be  the  cause  of  pleasure- 
pain  and  if  it  be  a  (cause)  befitting  the  effect,  it  should  be  arupin 
(formless);  if  it  has  form,  then  it  is  not  a  befitting  (cause). 
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(1923)  (Reply-)  The  cause  is  neither  entirely  in  agreement 
nor  entirely  different.  If  these  be  accepted  (or  insisted  upon) 
by  you,  could  there  bo  cause-effect  oi'  could  it  bo  a  thing  ? 

(1924)  If  everything  be  similar-and-dissimilar,  then  what 
is  this  ‘being  befitting  the  effect’  ?  It  means  0  gentle  one,  that 
the  effect  is  its  own  mode  and  the  rest  are  ‘alien  modes’. 

(1925)  Is  karman  the  cause  of  pleasure,  etc.  as  a  corporeal 
thing  is  the  cause  of  an  incorporeal  one  Is  kannan  the  cause 
just  as  food,  etc.  are  tbc  cause  of  pleasure,  ct(‘.  ? 

(1920)  Let  that  (food,  etc.)  be  the  cause,  what  have  we  to 
do  with  kannan  ?  It  is  not  so,  for  even  in  the  csise  of  persons 
with  the  same  resources  the  result  is  diff(u'cnt.  That  difference 
must  have  a  cause;  karman  is  the  cause. 

(1927)  And  on  account  of  this  too  it  is  corporeal,  as  it 

imparts  strength  to  corporeal  things,  as  is  jar.  (It  is  corporeal) 

because  its  effects,  body  etc.  are  corporeal.  When  this  is  pointed 
out,  he  again  says  : 

(1928)  Therefore  is  it  corporeal  because  body,  etc.  are 
corporeal  :  and  is  it  formless  (incorporeal)  being  the  cause  of 
pleasure-pain  ? 

(1929)  Karman  alone  is  not  the  cause  of  pleasure,  etc;  jiva 

too  is  their  cause.  It  (jiva)  is  the  material  cause;  karman  is 

the  other  (cause  —  auxiliary).  So  what  harm  is  there  ? 

(1930)  Karman  thus  being  established  to  be  having  form 
(corporeal)  and  the  cause  of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  is  not  proper 
that  there  should  be  abundance  of  pain  simply  on  account  of 
the  decline  of  merit. 

(1931)  It  is  certainly  produced  by  the  prakarsa  (abundance) 
of  karman,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  experience  of 
abundance;  this  abundance  is  experienced,  as  experience  of 
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abundance  of  happiness  is  caused  by  plentifulness  of 
merit. 

(iy:32)  It  is  also  dependent  on  the  plentifnhiess  of  external 
means.  For  otherwise  it  would  not  hero  require  the  plentifulness 
of  the  force  of  the  external  means  which  are  opposed  to  it  (i.e. 
which  produce  the  opposite  sensation). 

(193d)  The  body  is  not  caused  by  decline  (of  merit), 
because  it  is  corporeal,  as  also  in  tlie  case  of  abundance  of 
merit.  Or  it  would  be  small;  but  bow  could  it  be  very  foul 
and  big  in  si/e  ? 

(1934)  This  must  similarly  be  applied  reversely  in  the  case 
of  the  destruction  (exhaustion )  of  all  sin.  Kaiinan  has  not  a 
mixed  nature  (merit-demerit),  because  there  is  no  cause  for  it. 

(1935)  Karmau  is  caused  by  yoga  (activity).  That  can  be 
good  or  bad  at  one  time  but  not  of  a  mixed  nature.  Therefore 
karman  too  has  a  corresponding  nature. 

(1930)  (Objection) — Verily  activities  of  the  mind,  speech  and 
body  are  seen  to  be  both  good  and  bad  at  one  time.  (Feply) 
There  can  be  a  mixed  nature  in  the  physical  (yoga),  but  not 
in  the  psychical  cause  (instrument  i.e.  bhava-yoga). 

(1937)  Meditation  is  either  good  or  bad,  but  not  mixed. 
And  the  coloration  too  that  occurs  on  the  cessation  of 
meditation,  is  either  good  or  bad.  Therefore  karman,  too,  is 
either  good  or  bad. 

(1938)  The  karman  formerly  bound  can  be  turned  into  one 
of  mixed  nature  by  force  of  transformation  or  can  be  turned 
into  one  of  the  other  nature  as  to  rightness  or  perversity;  but 
not  at  the  time  of  binding. 

(1939)  Excepting  the  longevity  determining,  attitude-deluding 
and  character-deluding,  in  the  case  of  the  remaining  types, 
transference  of  the  sub-types  can  be  resorted  to. 
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(1940)  That  which  has  attributes  like  good  colour,  etc.  and 
which  has  a  good  fruition  is  merit.  What  is  just  the  opposite 
of  this  is  sin.  It  is  neither  gross  nor  very  subtle. 

(1941)  As  a  person  besmeared  with  oil  catches  (binds)  dust 
exactly  in  accordauco  with  it,  so  the  soul  catches  (dravya 
of  the  karma-group)  which  is  in  the  same  sphere  by  all  its 
space-points. 

(1942)  In  the  world  full  of  pudgala  which  is  non-difi'erentiated 
the  division  of  karma  into  gross  and  subtle  may  bo  justified; 
(but)  how  could  there  bo  tire  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
at  the  time  of  gras])ing  (binding)? 

(1948)  It  is  not  of  any  spccia,!  kind  (it  is  neither  good  nor 
bad).  But  the  soul  in  grasping  it  immediately  turns  it  into 
good  or  bad  on  account  of  the  transfomiatiou  (resolve)  and  the 
nature  of  the  support,  as  in  the  case  of  food. 

(1944)  As  even  when  the  food  is  the  same  we  get  milk  of 
a  cow  and  poison  of  a  serpent  by  virtue  of  (tire  difference) 
of  trrinsfoi'mation  and  support  (receptacle),  such  also  is  the 
transformation  into  merit  and  demerit  (sin). 

(1945)  Or  as  even  iii  the  same  body,  the  same  food  results 
in  good  or  bad  (healthy  or  unhealthy)  transformations,  such  also 
is  the  division  of  karma  into  good  and  bad. 

(194b)  Comfort  (vedaniya),  riglitfuluess  (darsana-niobaniya), 
mirth  (caritra-mohaniya),  male-sex,  love,  good  life,  name,  lineage 
—  these  (types)  arc  merits;  the  rest  should  be  known  as  sin.  Both 
are  with  or  without  fruition. 

(1947)  If  merit  and  sin  were  non-existent,  the  external 
performance  of  agiiihotra,  etc.  in  the  case  of  one  desirous  of 
heaven  and  the  fruit  of  acts  of  charity,  etc.  in  the  world  would 
be  in  vain  (inconsistent). 

(1948)  Wdien  his  doubt  was  dispelled  by  the  Victor  free 
from  old  age  and  death,  the  Sramana  became  a  monk  along 
with  his  300  pupils. 
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GANADHAR.4  ]0  —  METARYA 

(1941))  flcaring  tba,t  they  had  become  monks,  Aletarya  came 
to  the  Victor  (thinking),  ‘I  shall  go,  bow  to  him  and  wait  upon 
him.’ 

(IDoO)  lie  was  accosted  by  the  \'ictor  free  from  birth,  old 
age  and  death,  and  omniscient,  all-seeing,  by  his  name  and 
gotra  (as  Metiirya  Kanndinya). 

(1951)  Are  you  thinking  ‘Does  the  other  world  exist  or  not’. 
This  is  your  doubt.  And  you  do  not  know  the  meaning  (import) 
of  the  words  of  the  Veda.  This  is  what  they  mean. 

(1952)  Amu  think,  Tf  consciousness  is  an  attribute  of -the 
material  elements,  as  intoxication  (wino-spirit)  is  of  the 
constituents  of  wine,  then  there  is  no  other-world,  for  these 
(elements)  being  destroyed,  it  is  destroyed. 


(1955)  Now,  cve]i  if  it  (consciousness)  is  an  entity  dificrent 
from  them  (material  elements),  still  because  it  is  not  eternal, 
there  will  be  the  same  fault  (i.e.  it  will  not  transmigrate,  as 
it  is  perishable),  like  ]ierisbable  fire  different  from  the  fire-wood. 
(Hence  coiisciousuoss  will  perish  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
imagine  another  world). 

(1954)  If  it  he  all-pervading  and  inactive,  even  then  there 
would  be  no  other-world,  because  there  would  be  no  movement 
to  another  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sky  which  is  present  in 
all  bodies. 


(1955)  If  the  world  of  gods,  etc,  be  looked  upon  as 
‘other  world'  because  it  is  other  than  this  World,  that  also  is 
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not  directly  perceived.  Even  so  there  is  no  other  world.  And 
(still)  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Vedas.  Hence  (your)  douht. 

(1956)  Consciousness  is  an  attribute  of  (an  entity)  other 
than  the  material  elements,  sense-organs  (etc.),  and  know 
it  to  be  eternal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  basic  substance, 
as  Vayubhuti  did,  on  account  of  (reasons  like)  remembrance  of 
(previous)  birth,  etc. 

(1957)  It  is  not  one,  all-pervading,  inactive,  because  there  is 
difference  of  characteristics,  etc.  Therefore,  like  Tndrabhuti, 
know  that  they  (souls),  like  jars,  are  many. 

(1958)  O  gentle  one,  the  world  other  than  this  does  exist. 
The  w’OiTd  of  gods  and  of  hellish  beings  is  the  other  world. 
Accept  this,  as  did  Manrya  and  Akainpita  on  the  basis  of  the 
proofs  put  forth. 

(1959)  (Objection)  If  tire  soul  is  of  the  nature  of  conscious¬ 
ness  (vijhana),  that  is  non-eternal,  hence  there  is  no  other-world. 
If  it  is  different  from  vijnana,  then  it  is  nou-knower,  like 
akasa  (sky). 

(1960)  Hence  too  it  is  not  the  doer  and  enjoyer.  Even  so 
there  is  no  other-world;  and  (there  is  no  other-world)  because 
it  does  not  move  (transmigrate),  on  account  of  its  being  without 
knowledge  (like  a  piece  of  wood)  and  without  corporeality  like 
the  sky. 

(1961)  (lleply)  You  rcga.rd  consciousness  as  perishable  on 
account  of  reasons  like  ‘because  it  has  an  origin  and  so  on; 
like  a  jar.'  But  oh  gentle  one,  these  very  reasons  can  prove  its 
indestructibility  (imperishableuess). 

(196‘2)  Or  (there  can  be  a  counter-inference  to  this  effect:) 
Consciousness  is  not  penishahle,  because  it  is  a  thing  like  jar. 
It  it  is  argued,  “How  can  jar  when  it  has  an  origin,  etc.  be 
imperishable?  ” 
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(1963)  (The  reply  is:)  Because  jar  signifes  (a  conglomeration 
of)  colour,  taste,  scent,  touch,  number,  structure,  substance  (clay), 
and  potencies  (to  carry  water  surd  so  on).  These  are  characterised 
by  origination,  destruction  and  duration. 

(1964)  The  lump  (of  clay)  is  hero  produced  in  the  form 
of  the  modes,  yi:^  the  shape  (form)  of  jar,  and  potencies 
simultaneously  with  tiuj  destruction  of  the  modes,  viz.  shape 
of  lump  (of  clay)  and  (its)  potencies. 

(1965)  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  (or  as)  colour  etc.  and 
the  substance  (clay),  it  is  neither  produced  nor  destroyed,  so  it  is 
eternal.  The  everytliing  is  hnowii  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
origination-destrLKition-duration  (porsistouce). 

(1966)  .Destruction  (in  its  capacity)  as  cognition  of  jar  is 
simultaneous  with  production  (in  its  capacity)  as  cognition  of 
cloth,  but  there  is  duration  (or  persistence)  as  continuity  (of 
consciousness  iii  general),  so  in  the  }U’esont  context  in  the  case 
of  this-world,  other  uvorld  and  soul. 

(1967)  Tlic  destruction  of  this-world  (existonce)in  the  form 
of  man  is  simultaneous  with  the  ]'iroduction  of  otlier- world  in  the 
form  of  gods;  etc.  and  there  is  persistence  as  soul  (in  general). 
(From  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  liasic  substance— soul),  there  is 
neither  tliis-wmrld  nor  other-w'orld. 

(19()8)  AYhat  is  non-existent  cannot  be  produced.  Or  if  it 
is  (produced),  then  lot  ass’s  horn  (too  be  regarded  as  produced). 
And  tliere  connot  be  the  utter  destruction  (of  wdiat  is  existent) 
because  (in  that  case)  there  would  be  the  contingency  of  tlie 
extinction  of  all. 

1,1969)  So  tlie  persistent  thing  is  destroyed  from  tlie  point 
of  view  of  (or  as)  some  attribute  and  is  produced  from  the  point 
of  view  of  auotiier.  Extinction  of  all  is  not  recognised  as  it 
would  mean  tlie  end  of  ail  dealings.  (Tims  tlie  soul  jiersists 
even  after  deatli  and  so  there  is  other  world). 
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(1970)  And  if  the  other-world  were  not  existent,  (the 
injunction  regarding)  Agnihotxa  etc.  for  one  desirous  of  heaven 
would  be  inconsistent,  and  (so  also)  all  the  fruit  of  charity,  etc. 
in  the  world. 

(1971)  When  his  doubt  had  been  dispelled  by  the  Victor 
free  from  old  age  and  death,  the  Brainana  becanie  a  monk 
aloif^’  with  his  000  pupils. 
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ftANADHAEA  11  —  PRABITASA 

(1972)  Hearing  that  they  had  become  monks,  Prahhasa 
came  to  the  Adctor  (thinking),  ‘I  shall  go,  pay  my  respe^s  to 
him  and  wait  npon  him’. 

(1973)  He  was  addressed  by  the  Victor  free  from  birth,  old 
age  and  death,  and  all-knowing  and  all-seeing,  by  his  name  and 
gotra  (as  Prahhasa  Kaundinya). 

(1974)  What  are  you  thinking  ?  Your  doubt  is  as  to  the 
reality  or  otherwise  of  nirvana  (emancipation).  And  you  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Veda.  This  is  what 
they  mean. 

(1975)  You  are  thinking  ‘Is  the  nirvana  of  the  soul  like 
the  extinction  of  the  lamp  or  is  it  a  state  of  the  form  of 
extinction  of  pain  etc.  of  it,  an  existent  entity  ? 

(1979)  Or  tlie  contar-t  of  the  soul  with  karman  being 
beginningless,  as  it  is  with  akiisa  (ether),  there  cannot  be  their 
disjunction  and  hence  there  can  never  he  the  negation  of  the 
worldly  state. 

(1977)  You,  like  Ylandika,  recognise  the  absence  here  of 
the  conjunction  of  karma  and  soul  due  to  knowledge  and  action 
even  though  it  be  beginningless,  as  in  the  <*/ase  of  gold  and 
mineral. 

(1978)  Existence  as  hellish  beings,  etc.  is  samsara;  what 
jiva  is  there  distinct  from  the  (modes) — hellish  etc.?  You  believe, 
when  that  (existence  as  hellish  being  etc.)  is  destroyed,  the 
soul  is  destroyed. 

(1979)  (  Reply  —  )  There  is  not  recognised  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  basic  substance — soul,  on  the  destruction  of 
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only  tile  modes — hellish  state,  cto.,  as  gold  does  not  perish  when 
the  ring  is  destroyed. 

(1980)  Sai'nsara  is  caused  by  karrnan;  it  is  but  proper  that 
it  should  perisli  when  that  (karrnaii)  perishes.  But  the  ‘soulness’ 
is  not  caused  by  kannan;  (so)  how  could  it  perish  when  that 
(karman)  is  destroyed  ? 

(1981)  It  is  not  perishable  by  nature,  because  as  in  the 
case  of  akasa  (so  here  too)  no  change  is  noticed.  What 
is  perishable  is  here  seen  to  have  change,  e.  g.  pieces  in  the 
case  of  a  jar. 

(1982)  If  it  be  thought  that  on  account  of  being  artificial 
(caused)  etc,,  it  would  perish  at  another  time  (with  the  passage 
of  time)  like  the  jar,  it  is  not  so,  as  (we  find)  here  that  posterior, 
negation  (pradhvamsahhava)  though  having  that  characteristic 
(i.  e.  though  caused)  is  eternal. 

(1983)  If  it  be  thought  that  negation  is  no  illustration,  like 
the  ass's  horn,  it  is  not  so,  because  it  (negation  of  jar)  is  a 
positive  material  state  characterised  by  the  destruction  of  jar. 

*(1984)  Or  what  great  (complete)  change  is  effected  in  the 
soul  on  the  disappearance  (destruction)  of  only  the  pudgalas 
(matter)  (that  it  should  be  called  krtaka,  caused  or  artificial)  ? 
What  is  added  to  the  sky  ou  the  destruction  of  only  the  jar? 

(1985)  Being  a  substance  and  (yet)  non-corporeal,  the 
emancipated  soul  is  eternal,  like  the  sky  on  account  of  its 
being  a  substance.  Now  if  it  be  said  that  in  that  case  there 
would  be  the  contingency  of  its  being  ubiquitous,  etc.,  it  is  not 
so,  on  account  of  inference  (going  against  this). 

1(1986)  Or  what  is  this  obstinate  insistence  on  its  being 
eternal?  Everything  is  characterised  by  origination-destrnction- 

*Same  as  Ga.  1839. 

tSame  as  Ga.  1843. 
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persistence  (duration).  A  thing  is  (i.  e.  can  be)  called  ‘non-eternal’ 
etc.  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  modes  (i.  e.  according  to  the 
point  of  view  one  takes). 

(1087)  And  there  is  not  the  utter  extinction  of  fire,  because 
it  is  (only)  modified,  like  milk  (into  curds),  pot  (into  potsherds), 
potsherds  (into  powder),  because  such  a  change  (inodilication 
into  another  form)  is  perceived. 

(1088)  If  there  is  not  utter  destruction  of  the  fire,  why 
is  it  not  directly  perceived  ?  On  account  of  the  subtle  (very 
fine)  nature  of  the  modification  (transformation),  like  the 
transformation  of  cloud,  or  like  particles  of  eye-ointment  (blown 
off  by  the  wind;  and  not  an  account  of  nomcxistencc). 

(1080)  Skaiidhas  (matter-aggregates  or  compounds)  being 
cognisable  by  one  of  the  sense-organs  become  (transformed  so 
as  to  be)  cognisable  by  another  sense-organ  or  not  cognisable 
at  all.  Various  (diverse,  of  different  kinds)  is  the  transformation 
of  pudgala  (matter). 

(1990)  Like  things  constituted  of  wind,  etc.  cognisable 
by  one  particular  sense-organ,  things  constituted  of  fire  having 
been  cognisable  by  the  eye  attain  the  state  of  being  cognisable 
by  the  organ  of  smell. 

(1991)  As  the  lamp  which  has  attained  another  trans¬ 
formation  is  said  to  be  nirvana  (extingaished),  so  the  sonl  which 
has  attained  a  transformation  free  from  all  pain  is  said  to  be 
parinirvana  (emancipated). 

(19yd)  The  emancipated  sou!  lias  perfect  bliss  like  the  sage 
on  account  of  there  being  (perfect)  knowledge  and  no  affliction. 
It  is  such  on  account  of  there  being  the  absence  of  the  factors 
that  bring  about  obscuration  and  affliction. 

(1998)  (Objection — )  The  emancipated  soul  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  sense-organs  is  non-kuower,  like  the  sky. 
(Reply  — )  Well,  this  is  contradictory,  fo  ■  from  this  itself  it 
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would  also  follow  that  it  is  non-soul.  (The  Objechor  — )  says, 
Wei!,  it  may  be  such. 

(1994)  (Iteply)  On  account  of  its  natural  ^crius  (jivatva), 
like  ‘substance’  and  non-corporeality,  it  is  not  proper  that  it 
should  attain  another  y;o,nus  that  is  fpiite  the  opposite  of  it, 
as  sky  cannot  attain  the  peiius  ‘soul’  (soulncss). 

(1995)  Being  corporeal,  etc.,  sense-oi’gans  are  not  the 
possessors  of  cognition  (cognisers)  like  a  jar.  They  are  the 
doorways  to  cognition  (i.  e.  incans  of  cognition)  and  it  is  the 
soul  that  is  the  coguiser. 

’^(199(i)  The  soul  is  different  from  the  sense  organs  because 
there  is  remembratico  (nieniorv)  when  they  stop 

functioning  and  no  cognition  ('veii  when  tlicy  are  operating,  as 
the  cognise!'  is  different  from  the  five  windows. 

(1997)  Soul  cannot  be  devoid  of  knowledge,  because  that  is 
its  very  nnturo,  as  an  atom  cannot  be  d('void  of  tlic  state  of 
corporeality.  It  is  contradictory  that  it  exist  and  ho,  devoid 
of  knowledge. 

(1998)  How  can  it  be  said  that  knowledge  is  its  nature? 
(Reply — )  Why,  from  the  direct  experience  in  one’s  own  body  ! 
It  is  to  b'3  accepted  as  such  (!ven.  in  anotlicr’s  body,  by  virtue 
of  the  signs  of  ac.tion  auid  inaction. 

(1099)  When  all  the  obstructions  are  I'emoved  it  attains  its 
purest  state,  like  the  sun.  As  the  senses  ai'c  not  of  the 
form  oE  knowledge,  it  is  not  proper  that  it  (sou!)  should  be 
non-knower  in.  their  absence. 

(•2090)  Tims  the  soul  is  of  the  nature  of  knowledge 
(illumination).  It  .shines  fortli  only  to  a  small  (‘xhmt  because  it 
shines  (only)  through  the  peep-holes  (the  seiise-OPg.aiis)  like  a 
lamp  covered  with  an  utensil  having  holes. 

*  See  Gathas  IboT-KlbO. 
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(2001)  The  emancipated  soul  knows  very  much  more  (i.  e. 
everything)  on  account  of  the  removal  of  all  obscuration,  like 
a  man  who  is  outside  the  house  or  like  a  lamp  from  which 
the  covering  (utensil)  has  been  removed. 

(2002)  (Objccdioii — )  Pleasure  and  pain  are  caused  by  merit  and 
demerit  (respectively);  when  these  latter  are  destroyed,  the  former 
also  should  perish  and  so  the  emancipated  soul  should  have 
neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  like  akasa  (ether). 

(2003)  Or,  it  would  not  have  pleasure  or  pain,  like  the  sky, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  body,  sense-organs,  etc,  because  it 
is  the  body  that  is  the  locus  of  the  cognitio]i  (experience)  of 
pleasure  and  pain. 

(2004)  (Reply)  The  fruit  of  merit  (too)  is  (of  the  form  of) 
pain  itself,  because  it  rises  from  karman,  like  the  fruit  of  demerit 
(sin).  (Objection — )  Well,  tliis  would  be  true  of  the  fruit  of 
demerit  also;  moreover  this  also  contradicts  our  perceptual 
experience). 

(2005)  (Reply  — )  (Tt  is  not  so),  Gentle  one,  for  what  you 
experience  (as  pleasure)  is  not  pleasure,  it  is  only  pain.  It  has  been 
looked  upon  as  different  only  because  it  is  so  established 
(considered)  by  way  of  a  'remedy.  Therefore  that  which  is  the 
fruit  of  merit  is  only  pain  (is  pain  in  reality). 

(2006)  Pleasure  derived  from  objects  is  only  pain,  because 
it  is  a  counterar.tion  (remedy)  against  pain,  like  medicine. 
It  is  called  pleasure  secondai  ily,  and  there  can  be  no  secondary 
usage  without  the  reality  being  there. 

(2007)  Therefore  what  is  the  happiness  of  the  emancipated 
soul  that  is  reality  (real  happiness);  because  it  rises  without 
fail  not  by  way  of  remedy  on  the  destruction  of  pain,  like  the 
happiness  of  a  sage  free  from  obstruction. 

(2008)  Or  the  soul  is  of  the  nature  of  kuowdedge  and  the 
obscuration  overpowers  knowledge;  sense-organs  are  aids  (to 
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knowledge);  when  there  is  the  destruction  of  all  obscuration, 
there  is  purity  (knowledge  in  its  purest  state). 

(2009)  Similarly,  the  soul  is  of  the  nature  of  happiness; 
demerit  (sin)  should  be  known  as  overpowering  it;  merit  is  an 
aid  to  it;  when  all  (merit-demerit)  is  destroyed,  there  is  perfect 
happiness. 

(2010)  Or  as  by  the  dcstruotion  of  karman,  one  attains  the 
transformation  into  perfectness  (siddhatva),  etc,  so  it  is  from  that 
alone  (as  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  karman  alone)  that  one 
obtains  supra-mundane  happiness. 

(2011)  Pleasure  and  pain  are  both  pain;  and  there  is  (true) 
happiness  (only)  in  their  absence  (when  they  are  got  rid  of); 
so  there  is  pain  when  the  body,  sense-organs  are  there  and 
happiness  in  their  absence, 

(2012)  Or  this  contingency  may  be  there  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  who  recognises  happiiress  as  resulting  from  body, 
sense-organs.  (But)  this  happiness  of  perfediiess,  which  is  supra- 
mundane  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

(2013)  If  it  be  thought,  “How  is  this  to  be  known  ?”  (the 
reply  is;)  Why  it  has  already  been  said  that  it  is  on  account  of 
knowledge  and  freedom  from  obstruction.  (Objection  — )  Then 
knowledge  too  should  be  non-etcrnal,  because  it  is  an  attribute 
of  a  sentient  entity,  like  raga  (love,  passion). 

(2014)  Or  because  it  is  brought  about  and  so  on, 
(Reply-)  It  is  not  so,  because  there  is  no  cause  of  obscuration 
and  obstruction.  Or  this  is  no  fault,  on  account  of  its  being  of 
the  nature  of  origination-duration-destruction. 

(201,5)  As  to  statements  like  ‘An  embodied  being  cannot  be 
free  from  what  is  pleasurable  and  painful  (desirable  and 
undesirable),  etc.,  these  would  not  be  consistent  in  meaning  if 
there  were  no  emancipation,  or  if  there  w'ere  destruction  (of 
the  soul)  or  if  there  were  no  bliss  (in  moksa). 
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(2016)  (Objection)  What  is  devoid  of  body,  is  dead  only 
(non-existent  like  ass’s  horn),  and  pleasure  and  pain,  desirable 
and  undesirable  do  not  touch  •  (aflcet)  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
‘asarira’  (bodiless)  means  dead.  What  wrong  is  there  (in  this 
interpretation)  ? 

(2017)  (Reply)  Yon  do  not  know  correctly  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  Yeda.  Listen  to  this  (correct  meaning)  of  theirs. 

The  term  ‘asarira’  is  like  ‘adhana’  (moneyless)  because  there 
is  negation  of  an  attribute  in  something  which  is  existent. 

(2018)  Because  of  negation  by  ‘ua’,  there  is  meant  something 
which-  is  other  than  it,  bat  certainly  like  it.  Therefore  by 
‘asarira’,  it  is  proper  to'  understand  soul  and  not  jiss’s  horn 
(which  being  non-existent  is  entirely  different  from  sasarira). 

(2019)  (And)  Because  ‘va  vasautam’  expresses  it  as 
existent.  ‘Va’  suggests  that  (pleasure  and  ])ain  do  not  touch) 
even  an  embodied  being.  Tlio  particular  pleasure  and  pain 
do  not  affect  an  ascetic  (sage)  free  from  passions  (likes  and 
dislikes). 


(2020)  Or  ‘viiva’  is  an  indec.linable  having  the  same 
meaning  as  ‘va’;  and  ‘sautarn’  means  'bhavantam’- existing. 
Or  ‘ava’  means  ‘know!’  and  ‘va  santam’  means  existent  or 
existent  as  cpralified  by  knowledge,  etc. 

(2021)  (‘asariraih  va  avasantam’)  If  it  be  thought  that 
‘avasautara’  (non-existent)  is  ‘na  vasantam’  (not  existent),  it  is 
not  .so,  for  yve  have  the  word  asarira  (which  can  refer  to  a 
.soul  alone  as  shown  above)  and  even  the  qualification  of 
touch  is  recognised  to  be  only  with  reference  to  an  existent 
thing. 

(2022-3)  (Objection)  Even  if  the  emancipated  soul  is  such 
(existent),  the  condition  of  being  free  from  both  pleasure  and 
pain  is  there  (and  so  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfectly  happy). 
(Reply-)  It  is  not  so;  for  pleasure  and  pain  caused  by  merit 
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and  demerit  (sin)  do  not  affect  one  who  is  free  from  likes  and 
dislikes  on  account  of  there  being  knowledge  and  freedom  from 
obstruction.  Nothing  is  dear  or  not-dear  to  him.  Ilis  is  the 
happiness  of  the  emancipated.  What  contingency  is  there  here? 

('20'24)  When  his  doubt  was  dispelled  b\-  the  Victor  free 
from  old  age  and  death,  the  Sramana  became  a  monk  along 
with  his  300  pupils. 
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Explanation  based  on  Maladhari  Hemacandra's  Commentary. 

1  —  INDRABHUTI  REGARDING  .JIVA 

Lord  Mahavira  rose  above  attachments  and  aversions 
and  became  omniscient.  He  was  in  the  Mahasena 
Vana  and  people  were  coming  to  him  in  numbers.  The 
Brahmanas  assembled  in  the  sacrificial  enclosure  became 
inquisitive  as  to  who  this  great  one  was  who  was  attracting 
hosts  of  people.  In  the  fulness  of  pride,  the  most  prominent  and 
intelligent  amongst  them,  ludrabhuti  Gautama  decided  to 
approach  Mahavira.  Seeing  him  Mahavira  said,  “Indrabhuti 
Gautama,  you  have  a  doubt  as  regards  the  existence  of  the 
soul.”  Indrabhuti’s  reasoning  Avas  to  this  effect  :  The  soul  is  not 
known  by  perception  (pratyaksa),  as  the  jar  can  be  perceived; 
and  it  should  be  acceptable  to  all  that  what  is  utterly 
imperceptible  does  not  exist  just  as  the  sky-flower  does  not 
exist.  Atoms  too  cannot  be  directly  perceived,  but  they  become 
perceptible  when  they  are  transformed  into  their  effects,  jar, 
etc..  Not  so  the  soul.  Inference  (anumana)  also  will  not  help 
us  to  know  the  existence  of  the  soul,  because  inference  is 
based  on  perception.  Hence  where  perception  itself  does  not 
work,  inference  is  of  no  avail.  “The  Mountain  is  fiery,  because 
it  is  smoky.  Wherever  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire,  e.  g.  in  the 
kitchen.  There  is,  on  the  mountain,  smoke  which  is  the 
determinate  concomitant  of  fire;  therefore  it  is  fiery.”  Here 
‘smoke’  is  the  middle  term  (the  liiiga,  mark),  fire  is  the 
probandum  (the  signified,  liiigin  ■ —  that  of  which  smoke  is  the 
mark).  A  person  can  infer  in  this  way  the  existence  of  fire 
on  the  mountain  provided  he  has  previously  cognised  the 
relation  of  smoke  (the  linga)  and  fire  (the  liiigin)  in  places 
like  the  kitchen  and  has  determined  that  wdierever  there  is 
smoke,  fire  also  must  exist,  because  fire  is  the  cause  of  smoke,  and 
remembers  that  on  the  perception  of  smoke  on  the  mountain.  But 
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the  connection  of  the  soul  with  any  mark  has  not  been  perceived. 
Moreover  had  it  been  so,  it  would  have  been  a  clear  case  of 
perception  and  we  would  not  then  have  to  resort  to 
inference.  The  soul  cannot  even  be  established  by  the  sainanya  to- 
drsta  type  of  -inference  (where  a  relation  is-  established 
between  lihga  and  liiigin  on  the  basis  of  the  perception  of 
likeness  in  general)  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  movement 
of  the  sun.  The  sun  is  in  the  East  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  West  in  the  evening;  this  charge  of  place  is  not  possible 
without  movement.  Devadatta  can  change  his  place  only  when 
he  moves.  Therefore  the  sun  too  must  be  moving.  In  the  present 
case  there  is  no  lihga  or  mark  found  in  any  illustration, 
which  is  invariably  concomitant  with  the  existence  of  the  sord 
and  hence  which  could  lead  to  the  inference  of  the  existence 
of  the  soul. 

The  soul  cannot  be  known  through  verbal  testimony 
(agama)  also,  for  this  latter  does  not  differ  in  essence  from 
inference.  Agama  or  verbal  testimony  is  two-fold  according 
as  it  concerns  an  object  that  can  be  perceived  or  an  object  that 
is  not  amenable  to  sense-perception.'  In  the  former  the  process 
is  as  follows:  A  ]ierson  has  observed  the  use  of  the  word  ‘jar’ 
in  connection  with  an  object  which  has  a  particular  shape,  etc.. 
He  hears  the  words  ‘Bring  a  jar’.  Ho  argues  to  himself,  “An 
object  having  a  protruding  shape  in  the  middle  and  like 
characteristics  is  called  a  jar,  because  the  word  ‘jar’  is  used 
with  reference  to  it,  as  noticed  before  in  the  shop.  Here,  I  hear 
the  word  ‘jar’  again.  So  I  am  expected  to  bring  an  object  of  the 
same  description  and  called  ‘jar’.”  Inferring  thus  he  brings  the 
jar.  Hence  verbal  testimony  concerning  a  perceptible  object 
is  not  different  from  inference  But  the  word  ‘self  (atman) 
has  not  been  noticed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  object 
other  than  the  body,  so  that  hearing  the  word  ‘self  one  could 
have  the  knowledge  of  the  soul.  Even  as  regards  objects  that 
cannot  be  perceived,  c.  g.  heaven,  hell,  etc.,  verbal  testimony 
consists  of  the  words  of  a  trustworthy  person  in  whose 
statements  no  discrepancy  or  incompatibility  is  found 
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(avisaiilvaclin),  that  is  to  say,  whose  statements  are  infallible,  e.  g. 
the  forecast  regarding  eclipse,  etc.  It  can  be  easily  scon  that 
this  too  falls  within  the  scope  of  inference.  And  we  do  not 
find  anyone  who  has  had  the  direct  perception  of  the  soul 
and  Irence  whose  words  could  be  accepted  a.s  vei'bal  testimony. 
The  scriptures  too  make  coniiicting  statements  regarding  the 
soul.  Hence  too,  it  is  hut  natural  that  one  should  he  confounded 
and  as  a  consequence  start  questioning  or  doubting  the  very 
existence  of  the  soul.  The  Carvakas  say  that  only  that  much 
exists  as  can  be  perceived  by  the  senses;  even  the  very  wise 
arrive  at  absurd  conclusious  when  they  resort  to  inference.  A 
man  made  certain  marks  in  the  dust  on  the  road  from  which 
wise  people  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  a  wolf  Irid  frequented 
the  streets  at  night.  liejice  inference  too  “is  not  reliable,  then 
what  to  say  of  the  other  means  of  knowledge  ? 

(Etavan  eva  loko’yaih  yavan  indriyngocaiah, 
bhadre  vrkapadam  pasya  yad  vadanti  baliusrutah.) 

A  seer*  too  has  said  :  ‘  Yijnanaghana  evaitebhyo  hhutebhyali 
sarmitthaya  tany  evanu  vinas\'ati’ — “The  mass  of  consciousness 
itself  rises  from  these  material  elements,  and  follows  them  in 
destruction,  and  there  is  no  consciousness  after  death.”  This  shows 
that  the  soul  has  no  independent  existence;  it  is  but  an  epi- 
phenomenou  of  the  elerneuts  aggr(!gallng  in  acertain  proportion. 
Buddha  too  has  said,‘l-\upa  is  not  pudgala  (soul)’,that  is,  the  external 
object  that  can  bo  perceived  is  not  soul.  In  this  manner  referring 
to  all  entities  existent,  Buddha  has  proved  that  there  is  nothing 
which  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  soul.  With  this  testimony 
we  could  have  conclusively  said  that  the  soul  does  not  exist. 
But  we  have  statements  referiing  also  to  the  existence  of  the 
soul.  To  take  but  a  few  illustrations,  the  Cbaiidogya  ITpanisad 
states  ;  ‘Na  lui  vai  sasarirasya  priyapriyayor  apahatir  asti, 
asariraili  va  vasantain  priyapriye  na  sprsatab/-’  As  long  as 
it  is  embodied,  it  caniiot  be  free  from  what  is  pleasurable 

*  This  is  a  sentence  from  the  Bfliadaraiiyaka  Up.  (2.  4,  12), 
littered  by  Yajhavalkya,  and  not  a  statement  of  (Kumarila) 
Bhatta  as  stated  in  the  commentary 
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and  what  is  painful;  but  these  latter  do  not  affect  one  that 
remains  disembodied.  This  asserts  the  existence  of  the  soul 
apart  from  the  body.  etc.  So  also  we  have  injunctions  which 
enjoin,  for  instance,  the  performance  of  the  Agnihotra  sacrifice  on 
one  who  desires  heaven  fagnihotraih  juhuyat  svargakamah).  This 
can  1)0  nnderstood  only  if  the  soul  continues  its  existence  after 
the  corporal  death.  Saiiikbyas  abo  refer  to  the  soul  as  nou-doer, 
qualityless,  enjoycr,  of  the  nature  of  sentiency  (asti  puruso’- 
karta  nirguno  bhokta  cidrfipali).  What  can  be  regarded  as 
verbal  testimony  is  thus  seen  to  be  conflieting.  Therefore  we 
have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  from  perception, 
inference  and  verbal  or  scriptural  testimony. 

Certain  schools  of  philosophy  accept  other  positive  means 
of  proof  analogy  ( upamana ),  presumption  or  postulation 
(arthapatti).  ‘As  is  the  cow  so  is  the  gayal’-such  a  statement 
of  resemblance  can  give  us  knowledge  of  a  remote  object.  But 
there  is  nothing  similar  to  the  soul  in  all  the  three  worlds, 
by  the  knowledge  of  which  wc  could  know  the  soul,  Time, 
ether  (akasa),  space  etc.  cannot  serve  the  purpose  of  analogy. 
They  are  incorporeal  no  doubt;  but  not  being  amenable  to 
sense-perception  their  existence  itself  would  be  questionable. 
Thus  analogy  is  of  no  help  in  attaining  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  soul.  Presumption  too  does  not  work.  No  object 
has  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  world  which  depends 
for  its  existence  solely  on  the  soul  and  therefore  whose  existence 
could  decisively  establish  the  existence  of  the  soul.  Thus  the 
soul  is  beyond  the  range  of  tliesc  five  means  of  valid  knowledge 
■  which  are  concerned  with  existent  objects.  Hence  the  soul 
must  be  the  object  of  the  sixth  pramana  viz.  anupalabdhi 
(non-apprehension)  which  establishes  non-existence.  Indrabhuti’s 
doubt  seems  to  be  a  genuine  one,  and  his  reasoning  too 
appears  to  be  cogent  (IoTO-IodS). 

Lord  Mabavira’s  reply  was  as  follows: —  The  jiva  or  soul 
is  perceived  by  Indrabhuti,  hence  no  other  means  of  proof  need 
be  resorted  to.  The  apprehouision  of  the  nature  of  doubt  and 
other  knowledge  is  itself  the  jiva  (soul)  because  jiva  is  of  the 
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nature  o£  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  self-luminous  and  hence  jiva 
being  of  this  nature  is  established  by  self-consciousness.  If 
thus  the  jiva  is  directly  perceived,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  resort  to  other  means  of  proof.  We  do  not  need  any  other 
means  of  proof  for  establishing  sensations  like  pleasure  and 
pain  which  are  self-cognised.  It  may  be  argued  that  even 
though  the  world  is  established  by  perception,  we  have  to 
resort  to  other  means  of  proof  like  inference  to  convince  the 
Bunyavadin  Buddhist,  so  here  too  the  soul  requires  to  be 
established  by  other  ir.'cans  of  proof  even  when  it  is  established 
by  perception.  But  there  is  a  differcnco  in  tho  two  positions. 
The  Buddhists  argue  that  all  ideas  or  judgments  (pratyaya)  are 
without  an  objective  basis,  because  they  are  mental  constructs, 
like  dream-ideas  (Niralambanah  sarvc  pratyayah,  pratyayatvat, 
svapna-pratyayavat).*  And  we  have  to  refute  such  a  contradictory 
argument.  But  here  in  the  case  of  the  perception  of  the  self, 
there  is  no  contradictory  means  of  proof  to  set  aside  which  we 
would  have  to  resort  to  other  means  of  proof  (15o4). 

We  use  expressions  like  ‘T  did’,  ‘I  do’,  ‘I  shall  do’,  ‘I  said 
this’,  ‘I  say  this’,  T  shall  say  this',  etc.  Here  there  is  a 
reference  to  action  of  all  the  three  times  —  past,  present  and 
future.  The  consciouanoss  of  ‘I’  is  present  thronghont  and  this 
shows  that  the  soul  is  directly  known.  This  ‘T’  consciousness  is 
not  known  by  inference,  becanse  there  is  no  mark  (liiiga)  here. 
Agama,  etc.  c-ould  not  lie  possible  here,  for  even  very  ordinary 
people  who  have  no  access  to  agama,  have  this  introspective  ‘I’ 
consciousness  as  self-illinnined  and  this  is  the  perception  of  the 
soul.  But  we  do  not  find  this  in  the  ease  of  jar,  etc,  because 
these  have  no  soul  (1555). 

Further,  if  the  soul  did  not  exist,  how  could  one  have  the 
T’  consciousness  ?  Tt  could  not  exist  without  its  object.  It  may 
be  urged  that  the  body  is  the  object  of  this  consciousness;  e.  g. 
we  say  ‘I  am  weak’,  T  am  stout’.  But  the  consciousness  of  ‘I’ 
is  not  present  with  reference  to  a  dead  body  and  this  means 

*(See  Pramanavartikalahkara,  p. 
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that  the  ‘I’  conscionsT\e?iS  refers  to  the  sonl.  Thus  that  Tndrabhuti 
has  the  ‘I’  consciousness  means  that  the  soul  is  known  to  him. 
And  hence  there  is  no  scope  for  the  donht  as  to  its  existence; 
on  the  contrary  there  should  be  a  conviction  about  it.  And 
if  Indrabhuti  still  has  a  doubt  re;^arding  the  soul,  he  must 
point  out  what  the  object  of  the  ‘I’  consciousness  is,  because 
no  notion  can  ari^n  without  an  object  and  Tndrabhuti  does 
not  accept  the  existence  of  the  soul  (lobO). 

If  the  doubter  jiva  does  not  exist  who  would  have  the 
doubt:  ‘Do  T  exist  or  not?’  Doubt  beine;  of  the  nature  of 
cognition  is  a  quality  and  there  could  be  no  quality  without 
something  which  it  can  qualify,  that  is  to  way,  without  a 
substance;  and  therefore  the  sonl  must  he  existent  for  without 
it  the  quality  ‘doubt’  could  have  no  existence.  Doubt  cannot 
he  regarded  as  a  quality  of  the  body  because  this  latter  is 
corporeal  and  inanimate,  while  knowledge  is  non-eorporeal  and 
of  the  nature  of  bodha,  awareness.  If  their  nature  is  so 
divergent,  it  follovrs  that  there  cannot  he  the  relation  of  quality 
and  the  thing  qualified  between  tliem,  otherwise  we  could 
have  also  thought  of  colour  as  a  (juality  of  akasa  (ether). 
Moreover  if  one  doubts  his  own  existence,  what  thing  in  the 
world  would  he  possibly  not  doubt  ?  He  will  be  sceptical  about 
everything.  And  if  in  spite  of  having  the  ‘I’  coiisciousness  one 
were  to  infer,  ‘Soul  does  not  exist  because  the  five  means  of  proof 
cognising  existent  objects  do  not  operate  with  I’cspect  to  it’, 
then  the  proposition  or  thesis  being  contradicted  by  perception 
turns  out  to  be  a  sham-thesis  as  happens  in  the  case  of  ‘Sound 
is  inaudible’.  It  is  also  contradicted  by  inference;  there  are 
inferences  to  establish  the  existence  of  tlie  soul,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on,  and  by  these  the  inferential  cognition  that  the  soul 
does  not  exist  will  be  contradicted,  as  ‘word  is  eternal’  of  the 
Miniamsakas  is  contradicted  by  the  Naiyayika  by  an  inference 
establishing  that  word  is  not  eternal.  'L’o  argue  further,  when 
one  doubts  the  existence  of  the  sonl,  one  admits  ‘I  am  the 
doubter’  and  then  if  ho  says  that  the  soul  does  not  exist  he  is 
contradicting  his  own  viewx  This  is  what  the  Saiiikhyas  also 
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would  do  if  at  the  outset  they  admit  that  the  purusa  (soul)  is 
non-doer,  eternal,  of  the  nature  of  sentiency,  and  then  proceed 
to  look  upon  it  as  doer,  non-eternal  and  non-scntient.  If  one 
denies  the  soul  that  means  contradicting  our  empirical 
experience,  because  tlic  soul  is  \v(3ll  known  to  all — even  the  simple 
cowherds  and  women  and  all.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  “Sasi 
(lima)  is  acandra  (non-moon)”.  The  statement,  ‘Do  T  exist  or 
not  ?’  is  self-contradictory  like  ‘My  mother  is  a  barren  woman’, 
If  the  thesis  of  the  inference  —  ‘The  soul  does  not  exist’  —  is  a 
sham  one,  the  reason,  ‘Because  the  five  means  of  proof 
cognising  existent  objects  do  not  operate  with  respect  to  it’ 
also  cannot  be  its  attribute  and  thus  it  becomes  unreal 
(asiddha)  with  reference  to  it  and  hence  fallacious.  Moreover 
we  can  never  know  the  size  of  the  Himalaya  by  any 
means  of  proof;  the  five  sources  of  positive  knowleclge  do 
not  operate  with  I'cspect  to  it,  nor  with  respect  to  ghosts, 
etc.,  but  this  docs  not  mean  that  they  are  non-existent. 
Similarly  the  means  of  proof  may  not  be  able  to  operate  wdth 
regard  to  the  soul  and  yet  the  soul  may  bo  existent.  Thus  the 
reason  given  above  is  anaikantika,  inconclusive.  In  fact,  the 
soul  will  be  established  even  by  inference  later  on,  in  which  case 
the  mark  (lihga)  given  above  can  be  shown  to  be  existent  in 
heterologous  cases  only,  and  so  is  viruddha,  contradictory  also. 
Therefore  a  doubt  should,  not  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  the  soul;  but  the  soul  should  be  determined  by 
perception.  (1557) 

The  qualities  of  the  sonl  viz.  memory,  desire  to  know, 
desire  to  do,  dcsii'e  to  go,  doubt — which  are  all  particular  forms 
of  consciousness  are  established  through  self-a])prehensiou. 
Therefore  the  substratum  of  these  qualities  must  also  be  directly 
knowm,  just  as  the  jar  is  known  by  perception  because  its 
qualities,  colour,  etc.  are  known  by  perception.  One  may  feel 
like  arguing  that  this  is  not  conclusive,  because  sound,  the 
attribute  of  ether  is  perceptible,  but  not  so  ether.  But  this  is  not 
correct.  Sound  is  not  an  attribute  of  ether,  it  is  a  modification 
of  matter,  because  it  like  colour,  etc.,  is  amenable  to  the 
senses  (1558). 

10 
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We  may  pursue  this  inquiry  differently.  Is  the  thing 
possessing  the  attributes  identical  with  them  or  different  from 
them  ?  If  it  is  identical,  it  follows  that  the  jiva  should  be 
immediately  apprehended  by  the  apprehension  of  its  qualities- 
knowledge,  etc.,  just  as  if  colour  is  identical  with  cloth,  this 
latter  is  automatically  cognised  when  the  colour  is  cognised.  If 
the  thing  possessing  the  qualities  is  different  from  them,  then 
it  is  true  that  it  will  not  be  perceived  even  when  the  qualities 
are  perceived.  But  this  will  apply  to  all  objects.  Jar,  etc.  too 
will  not  be  perceived  even  when  their  qualities  are  perceived. 
In  that  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  isolate  the  soul  for  a  special 
treatment  and  say  that  it  does  not  exist.  It  cannot  also  be  said 
that  the  soul  does  not  exist  because  it  is  not  perceived,  while 
the  jar  exists  because  it  is  perceived  (Gatha  1649).  The  existence 
of  the  jar  will  have  to  be  first  established  before  this  could  be 
said.  If  it  is  argued  that  the  thing  and  its  qualities  are 
different,  but  the  qualities  cannot  remain  without  it,  therefore 
the  perception  of  colour,  etc.  establishes  the  existence  of  the  jar,  — 
then  the  qualities  memory,  etc.  too  cannot  remain  without 
their  substratum.  The  apprehension  of  memory,  etc.  establishes 
thus  the  existence  of  the  soul  of  which  they  are  the  attributes. 
Thus  the  c.vistenee  of  the  soul  has  to  be  recognised  even  though 
it  is  not  accepted  that  the  soul  is  perceptible  and  identical  wnth 
the  qualities.  It  may  be  argued  that  it  may  be  accepted  that 
the  qualities  knowledge,  etc.  hav-e  a  substratum,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  the  soul;  body  can  be  the  substratum  because 
like  leanness,  stoutness,  (^tc.  knowledge  etc.  ar<i  found  in  it.  The 
rejoinder  to  this  is  that  knowledge,  etc.  cannot  possibly  be  qualities 
of  the  body,  because  it  is  corporeal  and  visible  like  the  jar;  and 
yet  qualities  cannot  reside  without  an  appropriate  substratum  —  a 
substance.  The  substratum  -which  to  he  worthy  of  the  qualities 
knowledge  etc.,  is  non-corporeal  and  invisible  is  the  jiva  or  the 
soul  which  exists  over  and  above  the  body.  It  cannot  be  urged 
that  perception  tells  us  that  the  qualities,  knowledge,  etc.  reside 
in  the  body,  because  this  is  contradicted  by  inference:  The 
knower  is  different  from  the  senses,  because  ev^en  when  they  do 
not  operate,  there  is  the  remembrance  of  what  has  been  cognised 
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by  them.  That  which  vcmcmbefs  a  thing  coguisel  by  another 
even  when  this  latter  has  ceased  to  operfite,  is  known  to  be 
difiereiit  from  it  as  Uevadatta  who  remembers  wdiat  was  cognised 
through  the  five  wdiidows  is  different  from  them.  This  wilt  be 
discussed  later  on  when  Mahavli'a  solves  Vayubhuti’s  difliculty 
(1559-1662). 

Thus  even  for  Indrabhiiti  the  soul  is  directly  perceptible 
but  partially.  But  Mahavira  is  free  from  all  passions,  etc.;  his 
know'ledge  is  wholly  nnobscured.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
he  can  thoroughly  realise  the  infinite  modes  (paryaya)  of  the 
self — own  and  alien,  while  Tndrabhiiti  can  know  it  hut  partially; 
as  when  there  is  light  we  see  portions  only  of  the  jar  and  yet 
the  whole  jar  is  regarded  as  having  been  ijerceived  from  the 
jjractical  point  of  view.  Here  too  Tndrabliuti  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  this  partial  knowdedge  of  the  soul  till  he  has  got 
rid  of  his  passions,  etc.  which  obscure  bis  knowledge,  and  still 
admit  that  the  soul  can  be  known  by  perce])tion.  Mahavira  has 
convinced  Indrabhuti  of  his  veracity  by  straightaway  telling 
him  what  the  doubt  in  his  mind  was.  Hence  he  appeals  to 
Indrabhuti  to  accept  this  statement  of  his  regarding  the  soul 
as  truthful  on  the  basis  of  his  former  experience  of  Mahavira’s 
trustworthiness  (1663). 

Indrabhuti  may  admit  that  his  own  body  has  a  soul,  but 
how  is  be  to  know  this  of  the  bodies  of  others  ?  Therefore, 
Mahavira  anticipating  this  says  that  the  soul  of  the  nature  of 
consciousness,  in  the  body  of  another,  can  he  known  as  existent 
through  inference.  The  soul  exists  in  another’s  body,  because 
we  see  that  it  is  actuated  towards  what  is  attractive  or 
desirable  and  turns  away  from  luiything  that  is  nndesirable, 
as  in  our  own  case.  Wherever  this  is  observed,  it  is  always 
in  association  with  the  soul,  ”  e.g.  our  own  body;  hence 
another’s  body  too  which  is  seen  to  behave  in  this  way  must 
have  a  soul.  If  tbe  soul  were  not  there,  there  w'ould  bo  no 
such  behaviour;  for  instance,  a  jar  is  ircver  seen  to  behave  in 
this  manner.  This  establishes  the  existence  of  the  soul  in 
another’s  body  too  (1564). 
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ludnibhuti  had  argued  that  for  inference,  the  lihgin 
(probandum)  should  have  been  observed  previously  as  being 
always  in  association  with  the  lihga  (probans).  But  if  these  two 
have  not  been  observed  previously  as  concomitant,  the  lihgin 
cannot  bo  inferred  from  the  lihga  e.g.,  hare’s  horn  (horn  is  not 
seen  to  be  associated  with  the  hare).  The  jiva  too  has  not  been 
known  previously  as  concomitant  with  any  mark  (lihga),  and 
hence  it  is  not  possible  to  infer  the  existence  of  the  soul. 
Mahavira  now  says  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  the 
lihgin  .should  have  been  cognised  previously  as  concomitant 
with  the  lihga.  A  sjhrit  is  generally  never  observed  preihously 
making  all  sorts  of  gestures  and  yet  from  certain  gestures  like 
laughing,  singing,  woeping  and  other  bodily  gestures  we  infer 
the  existence  of  a  spirit  in  a  body.  (1505-1.566,) 

Mahavira  puts  forth  other  inferences  also  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  soul, 

(1)  d’he  maker  of  the  body  exists  because  it  has  a  definite 
shape  which  has  a  beginning,  like  the  jar.  What  does  not  have 
a  maker,  does  not  also  have  a  definite  shape  with  a  beginning, 
e.g.  the  modifications  of  clouds.  And  jiva  is  this  maker  of  the 
body.  The  Gatha  does  not  specifically  mention  that  the  shape 
must  have  a  beginning.  But  in  that  case  the  reason  would 
become  inconclusive,  since  the  mountain  Morn,  for  instance;  has 
a  definite  shape,  but  no  maker  or  creator.  If‘  we  add  the 
epithet  ‘which  has  a  beginning’  to  ‘shape’,  the  inference 
becomes  valid  for  the  shape  of  Meru  is  beginningless. 

(2)  The  manipulator  of  the  senses  exists,  because  they  are 
instruments,  as  the  potter  is  the  manipulator  of  the  wheel, 
staff,  etc.;  wliat  is  not  controlled  or  manipulated  is  not  also'  an 
instrument,  e.g.  ether.  J  iva  is  this  manipulator  of  the  sense-organs. 

(3)  The  agent  of  grasping  (or  grasper)  exists,  because  there 
is  the  relation  of  the  instrument  of  grasping  and  the  thing 
grasped  between  the  senses  and  their  objects,  as  the  blacksmith 
is  the  grasper  in  the  case  of  the  pair  of  tongs  (the  instrument  of 
grasping)  and  pieces  of  iron  (which  are  grasped).  The  jiva  is 
this  grasper.  Where  there  is  no  grasper,  the  relation  of  the 
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instrument  of  grasping  and  the  thing  -grasped  also  does  not 
exist,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  ether. 

(4)  The  cnjoyer  of  the  body,  etc.  exists,  because  tliey  are 
things  to  be  enjoyed;  as  man  is  the  eiijoyer  of  food,  clothes,  etc.. 
That  which  lias  no  enjoyer  is  also  not  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed 
e.  g.  the  ass’s  horn.  But  the  enjoyables  body,  etc.  exist  and 
therefore  tliey  must  have  an  enjoyer.  The  soul  is  this  enjoyer. 

(5)  The  lord  (owner)  of  the  body,  etc.  exists,  because  they 
are  of  the  form  of  an  aggregate  or  because  they  are  corporeal 
or  sensuous  or  visible  or  due  to  any  such  reason  wdiicli  is  not 
inconclusive;  as  the  lord  of  tbe  house,  etc.  exists;  wdiat  is 
without  a  lord  is  also  not  of  the  form  of  an  aiggregatej  nor  is 
it  corporeal  etc.  e.  g.  sky-flower.  And  body,  etc.  arc  of  the  form 
of  an  aggregate,  are  corporeal,  etc.;  therefore,  their  lord  must 
exist.  The  jiva  is  this  lord  (1567-1669). 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  body,  etc.  must  hax'e  a  maker, 
enjoyer,  etc.,  but  does  it  follow^  that  the  jiva  is  all  this  ?  Yes, 
it  does,  for  the  concepts  of  God,  etc.  do  not  stand  the  test  of 
reason.  One  may  also  feel  inclined  to  argue  that  these  reasons 
are  of  the  types  called  viruddha  (contradictory)  for  they 
establish  just  the  opposite  of  wdiat  is  meaut  to  be  established. 
Potters  and  others  wTo  are  agents  and  so  on  are  seen  to 
be  corporeal,  of  tho  form  of  a  collocation,  non-eternal,  etc. 
and  hence  the  jiva  also  w-ould  be  established  as  being  of  this 
nature,  while  our  conception  of  jiva  is  just  the  opposite  of 
this.  But  this  is  not  true  for  as  long  as  the  jiva  is  in  the 
transmigratory  condition,  it  is,  in  a  way,  of  this  nature  — 
corporeal,  etc.,  because  it  is  enveloped  by  tbe  aggregate  of  the 
eight-fold  material  karman.  Hence  what  has  been  established  is 
not  the  opposite  of  what  w’as  intended  to  be  established  (1570). 

Moreover,  the  very  fact  that  Indrabhuti  has  a  doubt 
establishes  the  existence  of  the  soul.  X  sees  something  which 
has  particular  dimensions  etc.  X  has  a  doubt  whether  it  is 
a  man  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  because  lie  has  noticed  only  the 
common  features,  dimension,  etc.,  but  not  noticed  the  particular 
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features,  viz,  movement,  etc.  on  the  one  hand,  and  bird’s  nest, 
climbing  creapers,  etc.  on  the  other.  But  man  and  trunk  of 
a  tree  are  both  existent.  It  is  not  necessary  that  both 
should  be  found  on  the  same  spot;  the  other  one  may  be 
anywhere  in  the  world,  but  the  fact  remains  that  that  regarding 
■which  there  is  a  doubt  must  be  an  existent  thing.  This  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  it  establishes  the  existence  of 
ass’s  horn,  as  it  has  been  stated  that  the  thing  must  be 
existent  somewhere  —  there  or  elsewhere.  When  we  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  ass’s  horn,  when  we  say,  ‘  The  ass’s  horn  does 
not  exist,’  we  only  mean  that  the  horn  is  not  found  on  the 
ass,  but  it  is  present  on  the  bull’s  head  and  therefore  there  is 
no  difllicnlty.  Similarly  if  anyone  mistakes  a  trunk  of  a  tree 
for  a  man,  this  error  too  is  possible  only  when  ‘man’  exists, 
not  otherwise.  If  as  Tndrabhhii  has  said  people  have  the 
conception  of  soul  in  the  body  erroneously,  that  is  to  say, 
regard  the  holy  as  soul  it  cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than 
by  positing  the  existence  of  the  soul  (1671-1572). 

We  negate  the  jiva  when  we  say  ‘non-jiva’  (ajiva). 
Therefore,  the  counter-positive  of  ‘non-jiva’  must  exist.  The  rule 
is  that  if  an  entity  denoted  by  an  etymologically  derived,  pure 
(uncompounded)  word  is  negated,  this  negation  always  implies 
the  existence  of  its  counter-positive;  e.  g.  in  aghata,  ghata  is  a 
\vord  which  is  both  etymologically  derived  and  uncompounded; 
it  is  negated  and  ghata  is  an  existent  thing.  Similarly  in  the 
case  of  ajiva,  jiva  must  be  an  existent  thing.  If  the  counter- 
positive  does  not  exist  one  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  word 
is  not  etymologically  derived  and  uncompounded,  e,  g.  ‘akhara- 
visanam,  ‘non-ass-horn’  (ass-horn  can  be  etymologically, 
explained,  but  it  is  not  nncompounded)  and  ‘adittha’,  ‘non-dittha’ 
(Bittha  is  uneompounded,  but  it  cannot  be  etymologically 
explained,  hence  Bittha  need  not  necessarily  exist).  But  as 
pointed  above,  the  jiva  must  be  existent,  for  in  ajiva  we  have 
the  negation  of  an  entity  denoted  by  an  etymologically  derived, 
uncompounded  word.  Moreover  the  ve-ry  fact  that  Indrabhuti 
says,  ‘The  soul  does  not  exist’  presxrpposes  the  existence  of  jiva, 
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as  when  we  say  ‘There  is  no  jar’,  it  is  implied  that  it  is 
existent  —  but  elsewhere.  What  is  utterly  non-existent  is  also 
not  negated,  e.  g.  the  sixth  element  which  is  non-existent  like 
the  ass’s  horn.  But  the  jiva  is  negated,  therefore  it  must  be 
existent  (1-573). 

Yet,  it  may  be  urged,  we  do  say  ‘the  ass's  horn  does  not 
exist’  and  if  as  has  been  said  by  Mahavira,  that  which  is  negated 
must  be  an  existent  thing,  then  ass’s  horn  must  be  real,  existent. 
True,  when  anything  is  negated  anywhere,  it  is  its  conjunction, 
inherence,  genus  (universal)  or  particular  that  is  negated  in 
the  present  substratum,  even  w’hilc  it  does  exist  elsewhere.  For 
example,  In  ‘Bevadatta  is  not  in  the  house’,  the  conjunction  of 
‘Devadatta’  and  ‘house’  is  negatived,  though  they  themselves 
are  existent  entities.  Similarly  when  we  say,  ‘The  ass’s  horn  does 
not  exist’  what  is  negative!  is  merely  the  I'elation  of  inherence 
of  ‘ass’  and  ‘horn’  wdiich  are  existent.  So  also  in  ‘Another 
moon  does  not  exist’,  by  negating  another  moon  we 
are  denying  merely  the  class-concept  (‘moonness’),  but  the 
utter  non-existence  of  moon  is  not  thereby  established.  And  in 
‘Pearls  of  the  si/.e  of  jar  do  not  exist’,  the  particularity  of 
‘being  of  the  size  of  a  jar’  is  negatived  of  pearls,  but  there  is 
no  question  of  denying  existence  to  pearls.  This  being  so,  even 
when  w'e  sajq  ‘The  soul  does  not  exist’,  w-e  are  negating  merely 
the  conjunction  of  the  existent  soul  with  something  somewdieie, 
e.  g.  ‘The  soul  does  not  exist  in  the  body’,  and  not  rejecting 
outright  the  existence  of  the  soul. 

Even  with  this  explanation  there  is  likely  to  be  an  objection. 
If  what  is  negatived  must  be  an  existent  object,  then  w^ere 
someone  to  say  to  Indrabhuti,  ‘You  are  not  the  lord  of  the 
three  worlds,”  he  should  he  the  lord  of  the  three  worlds  as 
lordship  of  the  three  worlds  has  been  negatived.  The  point 
has  not  been  properly  grasped  by  the  objector.  What  is  negatived 
is  only  the  particular,  viz.  ‘lordship  of  the  three  worlds’  of 
Indrabhuti,  as  ‘being  of  the  size  of  a  jar  is  negatived  of  pearls. 
There  is  not  the  utter  denial  of  lordship,  since  even  Indrabhuti 
can  be  the  lord  or  master  of  his  own  disciples  and  followers. 
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So  also  when  we  talk  of  this  fonr-fold  negation,  we  are  denying 
the  nature  of  ‘being  qualified  by  the  number  five’  to  negation, 
but  we  are  not  denying  the  reality  of  negation,  since  it  exists 
as  ‘qualified  by  the  number  four’.  Still  one  may  feel  that  all 
this  is  nonsense  for  ‘Indrabhuti’s  lordship  of  the  three  worlds’ 
and  ‘negation’s  being  qualified  by  the  number  five’  are 
negated  and  these  are  non-existent,  therefore  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  what  is  negatived  must  he  an  existent  tiling’.  To 
set  aside  such  a  doubt,  Mahavira  says  that  ‘the  quartet  of 
conjunction,  etc.  too  is  established  as  definitely  existent  in  other 
objects’.  The  conjunction  of  Dcvadatta  is  denied  in  respect 
of  his  house  but  this  conjunction  does  exist  rvith  respect  to 
another  object.  For  instance,  Devadatta  is  in  conjunction  wdth  a 
field  or  a  road  and  even  though  the  house  is  not  in  conjunction 
with  Devadatta  it  is  in  conjunction  with  furniture,  etc.. 
Similarly  inherence  of  the-  horn  is  not  present  in  the  ass, 
but  it  is  there  in  cows  etc;  genus  too  is  not  existent 
in  the  moon  alone,  because  there  is  not  another  moon  and  a 
genus  cannot  be  found  in  what  is  only  one  of  its  kind, 
but  it  is  present  in  other  objects,  e.  g.  in  jars,  kine  and  so 
in  the  other  cases  too.  Lordship  of  the  three  worlds  is  not 
present  in  Indrabhuti,  but  it  is  certainly  there  in  tirtbaiikaras 
and  others.  Keeping  this  in  view  it  is  said  that  wdiat  is 
negatived  does  exist,  but  thereby  it  is  not  intended  to  state 
that  what  is  negated  must  exist  there  only.  Indrabhuti  cannot 
at  this  stage  say  tliat  he  denies  the  existence  of  the  soul  in 
the  body  alone,  not  elsewhere,  d'his  w'ould  make  the  task  of 
Mahavira  very  easy,  Indrabhuti  had  started  by  doubting  the 
very  existence  of  the  soul.  If  now  he  accepts  this,  it  will 
automatically  be  proved  that  the  soul  exists  in  the  bod_y.  The 
soul  cannot  exist  w'ithout  a  support,  a  locus  and  it  is  very 
easily  seen  that  the  body  is  this  support  for  we  have  marks 
of  its  residence  in  the  body,  \\7,  knowledge,  etc..  One  may 
feel  inclined  to  say  that  it  would  be  simpler  to  regard 
the  body  itself  as  the  soul,  but  it  is  not  so.  Were  it  so 
it  would  not  he  possible  to  explain  statements  like  ‘He  is 
living’,  ‘he  is  dead’,  ‘he  has  fainted’,  as  the  body  would  be 
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tlie  same  always;  these  statements  refer  to  the  relation  of 
the  body  to  the  soul.  Tf  the  two  are  related,  the  person  is 
said  to  be  living;  if  this  relation  is  dissolved  the  person  is 
said  to  be  dead  and  if  the  soul  becomes  mudha,  stupefied,  the 
person  is  said  to  have  fainted  (1574). 

The  word  ‘jiva’  has  a  meaning,  that  is  to,  say  it  denotes 
a  real  thing  because  it  is  both  etymologically  derivable  and 
pure  (uncompoundcd).  It  is  observed  that  a  word,  which  being 
etymologically  derivable  is  uncompounded,  has  a  meaning,  that 
is,  denotes  a  real  thing;  e.  g.  the  word  ‘ghata’  (jar).  The  word  ‘jiva* 
also  is  such;  therefore  it  has  a  denotation.  That  which  has 
no.  denotation  is  also  not  etymologically  derivable  and 
uncompounded  o.  g.  Pitha  (uncompounded  but  not  etymologically 
derivable)  and  khara-visana  (ass’s  horD)-(etymologically  derivable 
but  not  uncompounded).  The  word  ‘jiva  is  not  such;  therefore, 
it  has  a  meaning.  The  commentator  has  added  the  epithet  ‘being 
etymologically  derivable’  to  ward  off  the  fallacy  of  inconclusive 
reason,  for  ‘Dittha’  has  no  denotatioii  even  when  it  is  an 
uncompounded  word. 

Of  course,  one  may  say  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
word  ‘jiva’  having  a  denotation.  Even  the  scriptures  say  ‘deha’ 
ovayam  anupraynjyaraano  drstah,  yathaisa  jivah,  enam  na  hinasti’- 
the  word  ‘jiva’  stands  for  deha,  e.  g.,  This  is  the  jiva,  he  does 
not  destroy  it.  Jiva  is  regarded  by  Mahavira  and  his  followers 
as.  eternal.  Hence  if  there  is  in  this  context  a  reference  to 
the  destruction  of  the  jiva,  jiva  must  necessarily  mean  the 
body.  This  is  but  a  hgui'ative  usage  based  on  their  association. 
Mahavira’s  reply  to  this  is  that  if  we  study  the  two  sets  of 
synonyms  of  ‘jiva’  and  ‘deha’  (body)  we  find  that  they  are 
entirely  different.  (The  synonyms  of  jivah  are  jantuh,  asuman, 
prani,  sattvam  etc.  and  those  of  dehah  are  sari  ram,  vapuh, 
kayah;  kalevaram,  etc.).  On  the  contrary  we  find  them 
distinguished  in  expressions  like  ‘The  soul  has  gone’,  ‘May  this 
body  be  burnt  (cremated)’.  The  soul  has  the  qualities  knowledge, 
etc.,  while  the  body  is  unconscious  or  inanimate.  How  possibly 
could  they  be  identical?  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the 
11 
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qualities  knowledge  etc.  cannot  belong  to  the  body  as  it  is 
corporeal  and  so  on.  (See  1559-1562).  (1675-1576). 

Mahavira  then  makes  another  appeal.  His  words  should  be 
regarded  as  truthful,  like  his  statement  regarding  the  doubt 
of  Indrabhfiti.  He  is  free  from  the  afliictions  of  likes,  dislikes, 
fear  and  delusions,  hence  his  statements  are  truthful  and  un¬ 
exceptionable  like  those  of  an  arbiter  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances.  If  still  Indrabbiiti  has  any  doubt  regarding 
Mahavira’s  omniscience,  he  can  ask  anything  he  does  not  know 
and  he  convinced  by  Mahavira’s  reply  of  the  latter’s  omniscience 
(1577-1579). 

Thus  Indrahhuti  should  accept  the  existence  of  the  soul 
with  conscious  activitj^  (upayoga)  as  its  characteristic  as  established 
by  all  the  sources  of  knowledge — perception,  inference,  verbal 
testimony.  There  are  tw'o  kinds  or  souls — sarhsarin  (transmigratory) 
and  others  (i.  e,  siddha — perfect).  The  sarhsarin  souls  are  again 
trasa  and  sthavara  (1580). 

Indrabhuti  might  still  have  a  doubt  as  to  the  number  of 
jivas.  According  to  the  Vedantins  there  is  but  one  soul  and  the 
scriptures  too,  according  to  them,  say  so;  e.  g. 

( i )  eka  eva  hi  bhutama  bhute  bhute  pratisthitah; 
ekadha  bahudha  caiva  drsyate  jalacandravat. 

—  (Brahmabindu  Up.  11). 

(The  same  is  stationed  in  every  being.  Still  it  appears 
as  one  and  also  as  many  like  the  reflection  of  the  moon 
in  water). 

(ii)  yatba  visuddham  akasam  timiropapluto  janah; 
samkirnam  iva  matrabhir  bhinnabhir  abhimanyate. 
tathedam  amalam  brahma  nirvikalpam  avidyaya; 
kalusatvam  ivapannam  bhedarupam  prakasate. 

—  (Brhadaranyakabhasyavarttika  3.  4.  43-44). 

[  The  ether  is  (one  and)  pure,  but  a  man  inflicted  with 
partial  blindness  regards  it  as  variegated  with  different  lines. 
Similarly  the  one  pure  Brahman  devoid  of  differentiation 
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appears  due  to  nescience  as  if  dirty  and  of  the  nature 
of  difference]. 

(hi)  urdhvamulam  adhahsakham  asvatthain  prahur  avyayam; 
cbandaihsi  yasya  parnani  yas  taiii  veda  sa  vedavit-- 
(Bhagavad  Gita  15-1;  Yogasikhopanisad  6.  14). 

[The  tree  with  its  root  upward  and  branches  downward 
they  regard  as  indestructible.  Chandas  (Vedas)  are  its 
leaves.  He,  who  knows  it,  is  the  true  knower  of  the  Veda]. 

(iv)  purusa  evedam  gni*  sarvaih  yad  bhutarh  yac  ca  bhavyam 
utamrtatvasyesano  yad  annenatirohati. 

(Rgveda  10.  90.  2;  Sanaaveda  619;  Yajurveda  31.  2; 
Atharvaveda  19.  6.  4). 

(Whatever  was  and  shall  he,  all  this  is  Purusa,  He  is  the 
lord  of  immortality;  he  grows  by  food). 

( v)  yad  ejati  yad  naijati  yad  diire  yad  u  antike; 

yad  antar  asya  sarvasya  yat  sarvasyasya  bahyatah. 

(isa  Up.  5). 

[  What  trembles  (moves)  and  what  does  not,  what  is  fat 
and  what  is  near,  what  is  within  all  this  and  outside  ail 
this  (is  the  Purusa)]. 

Mahavira  anticipating  that  Indrabhuti  too  ma}''  feel  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  is  only  one  soul,  replies  that  it  is  not  so. 
If  there  were  one  soul,  like  ether,  in  all  bodies,  it  would  have  the 
same  characteristics  in  all  of  them.  But  this  is  not  what  we 
find;  hence  there  cannot  be  one  soul  in  all  the  bodies.  Because 
of  differences  of  characteristics  it  can  be  seen  that  the  souls  are 
many,  like  jars,  etc..  If  there  were  but  one  soul  there  would 
not  be  pleasure,  pain,  bondage,  liberation,  for  one  and  the  same 
soul  cannot  experience  pleasure  and  pain  or  bondage  and 
emancipation  at  the  same  time  (1681-1582). 

*  The  Yajurvedins  pronounce  Anusvara  occurring  in  the 
middle  of  a  pada  as  gurii.  This  seems  to  have  crept  in  here  as 
‘gni’,  as  the  latter  is  not  found  in  any  place  where  this  verse 
occurs. 
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Upayoga  or  conscious  activity  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
soul,  but  this  upayoga  is  known  to  be  different  according  to 
its  different  degrees  of  excellence  and  accordingly  the  souls  too 
aie  infinite  in  number.  If  the  soul  were  one,  it  would  be 
all-pervading  and  if  so  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  pleasure 
or  pain  or  bondage  or  emancipation  as  is  true  of  tlie  all- 
pervading  ether.  It  would  not  also  be  the  doer,  enjoyer,  thinker 
or  even  transmigratory.  That  which  is  all  this,  is  also  not 
all-pervading,  e.  g.  Devadatta.  Hence  the  souls  are  infinite  in 
number  (1583-1584). 

There  are  infinite  souls  of  the  type  of  naraka  (hellish), 
tiryak  (lower)  etc.  and  they  are  all  unhappy.  As  compared  with 
these,  few  souls  arc  happy.  Innumerable  souls  arc  in  bondage 
and  few  have  been  emancipated.  If  they  were  all  one  this  one 
soul  would  not  be  happy  or  liberated  as  it  would  be  unhappy  and 
in  bondage  to  a  far  greater  extent.  If  a  man  is  diseased  all  over 
his  body’  excepting  a  little  finger  would  you  call  him  healthy 
or  happy  ?  So  also,  if  a  man  is  nailed  all  over  and  only  his 
finger  is  free  would  you  call  him  free?  This  shows  that  the 
souls  have  to  be  accepted  as  many  (1585). 

The  souls  may  be  many,  but  can  they  not  be  ubiquitous 
Or  all-pervading  as  the  Naiyayikas  and  others  regard  them  ? 
No,  The  characteristics  of  the  soul  are  found  only  within  the 
expanse  of  the  body  and  so  can  exist  only  in  the  body.  ■  It 
is  of  the  same  size  as  the  body.  Or  to  put  it  the  other  way 
round,  the  characteristics  of  the  soul  are  not  found  outside 
the  body,  so  it  too  cannot  exist  outside  the  body  as  a  jar 
cannot  exist  in  cloth.  A  thing  is  existent  only  where  its 
qualities  are  found.  Hence  the  soul  resides  in  the  body  and 
is  not  ubiquitous.  It  being  so,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
soul  is  the  doer,  enjoyer,  etc.  and  that  the  souls  can  experience 
pleasure,  pain,  bondage,  emancipation,  transmigration  (1586-1587). 

'  Mahavira  interprets  the  Vedic  passage  Indrabhuti  has  in' 
mind  in  the  light  of  the  latter’s  view.  (See  Hatha  1553),' 
'VijSanaghana  evaitebhyaln...’  This  passage,  Indrabhuti  believes, 
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conveys  the  idea  that  the  soul  which  is  a  mass  of  consciousness 
is  but  an  epiphenomenon  of  the  aggregate  of  the  elements 
constituting  the  body,  as  wine-spirit  is  a  result  of  the 
conglomeration  of  the  constituents  of  wine.  It  is  not  that  the 
soul  is  different  from  the  body  and  comes  from  some  other 
world  and  occupies  it.  There  is  nothing  like  the  soul  which 
is  over  and  above  the  body  and  -which  is  of  the  nature  of 
jnana  (knowledge)  and  darsana  (indeterminate  intuition).  The 
soul  perishes  when  the  aggregate  of  the  elements  is  dissolved, 
and  there  is  no  after-death  existence  as  most  of  the  systems 
of  philosophy  would  have  it.  We  never  have  the  knowledge 
regarding  any  one  that  he  had  a  particular  name  in  a  previous 
birth  or  that  he  was  formerly  a  denizen  of  hell  or  was  a  god. 
In  short,  there  is  no  transmigration  from  one  existence  to 
another  (1688-1690). 

On  the  basis  of  such  an  interpretation  Indrabhuti  believes 
that  the  soul  does  not  exist.  But  there  are  other  Yedic  passages 
where  the  existence  of  the  soul  is  affirmed,  e.  g.  ‘na  ha  vai 

sasarirasya . ’  Moreover  only  if  a  soul  exists  can  it  enjoy 

in  another  world  e.  g.  heaven,  the  fruits  of  sacrifices-  which 
are  enjoined  in  the  Vedas.  This  explains  why  Indrabhuti  was 
confounded  and  why  he  entertained  a  doubt  regarding  the 
existence  of  the  soul.  The  fact  is  that  he  has  not  grasped  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Vedic  statements  —  which  Mahavira  now 
explains  to  him  (1591-1592). 

Vijnana  mean  particular  knowledge  i.  e.  upayoga  which  is 
two-fold  —  jhana  (determinate  knowlege)  and  darsana  (indeter¬ 
minate  intuition).  The  soul  is  non-different  from  vijnana 
and  abounding  in  it,‘  is  referred  to  here  by  the  word 
‘vijnanaghana’,  (a  mass  of  consciousness);  or  it  is  so  called 
because  there  is  ’  an  aggregate  of  infinite  vijnana-modes 
in  every  pradesa  or  space-point  of  the  soul.  ‘Eva’  stresses  tha^t 
this  is  the  very  nature  of  the  soul;  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
inherently  conscious  like  the  soul  of  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and  others  who  do  not  regard  the  soul  to  be  of  the  nature  of- 
vijnana.  In ‘bhutebhyah  samutthaya’,  ‘bhuta’  signifies  objects  like-- 
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jar,  cloth  etc..  Particular  knowledge  (vijnana)  arises  from  these 
that  have  assumed  the  form  of  knowables.  These  vijfianas 
(ghatavijiiana,  etc  —  ‘This  is  a  jar’)  are  different  modes  of  the 
jiva  and  hence  it  can  he  said  that  the  jiva,  from  this  point 
of  view  arises  out  of  the  knowables,  jar,  etc.  Similarly,  when 
these  objects  pass  out  of  view  by  being  covered  or  by  disappear¬ 
ing  on  some  account  or  when  owing  to  absent-mindedness  or 
due  to  some  such  reason  this  particular  knowledge  does  not 
arise  or  when  w’e  leaving  one  object  concentrate  on  another, 
that  particular  knowledge  can  be  said  to  have  perished  on  the 
destruction  of  that  object  in  its  capacity  as  a  know'able,  and 
hence  that  particular  mode  of  the  soul  too  can  be  said  to  have 
perished  (1593-1594). 

But  this  should  not  be  misunderstood  to  mean  that  the 
soul  perishes  utterly.  When  the  upayoga  is  directed  to  an  object 
other  than  the  previous  one,  the  previous  particular  knowledge 
perishes  and  another  comes  into  existence.  These  particular 
cognitions  are  looked  upon  as  particular  modes  of  the  soul. 
Hence  the  soul  too  can  be  said  to  perish  with  respect  to  the 
previous  vijnana  and  be  born  with  respect  to  the  other 
(present)  vijnana.  But  there  is  a  continuity  of  vijnana  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  and  with  respect  to  this  the  mass 
of  consciousness,  jiva  is  imperishable.  The  jiva  thus  has  a 
threefold  nature  and  in  the  Jaina  view  everything  has  this 
threefold  nature  of  origination,  destruction  and  persistence. 
The  previous  particular  knowledge  does  not  remain  only  because 
upayoga  is  diverted  to  another  object;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  soul  has  perished,  because  it  persists  in  the  midst  of 
this  sort  of  origination  and  destruction..  ‘Vijnanaghana’  of  the 
Veda  stands  for  the  soul  (1695-1596). 

Indrabhuti  might  still  have  the  impression  that  knowledge 
is  an  attribute  of  the  material  elements,  earth,  etc.,  for  it  rises 
only  when  the  material  object  is  present  as  a  knowable  and 
perishes  when  it  is  removed.  But  it  is  not  so.  Even  according  to 
the  Vedic  tradition,  consciousness  can  exist  even  in  the  absence 
of  objects:  ‘astamite  aditye  Yajnavalkya  candramasi 
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astamite,  sante’gnau,  santayam  vaci,  Idmjyotir  eva’yam 
puruaah;  atmajyotir  eTayarh  samrad  iti  bovaca’.  (Brhadaranyaba 
Up.  4.  3.  6)-“When  tbe  sun  and  moon  set,  0  Yajnavalkya  !  when 
fire  and  speech  fade  awajj-,  what  will  be  the  light  of  the  purusa  ? 
‘0  King,  the  self  is  its  own  light’,  said  Y^ajnavalkya”.  This  means 
that  the  soul  is  self-luminous.  This  luminosity  is  the  same  as 
jiiana  and  this  shows  that  this  jnana-nature  of  the  soul  is  in 
no  way  dependent  upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
material  objects.  Particular  knowledge  alone  is  dependent  upon 
the  presence  or  absence  of  objects  in  their  capacity  as  knowables, 
as  pointed  out  above.  But  consciousness  in  geno’al  is  not  so; 
it  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  material  objects.  It  exists  even  in 
their  absence.  In  the  state  of  emancipation  it  exists  even  when 
the  material  objects  are  not  present.  And  in  the  case  of  a  dead 
body,  there  is  no  knowledge  even  when  the  material  objects 
are  present.  Hence  knowledge  is  different  from  material  objects 
just  as  jar  and  cloth  arc  different  as  there  is  no  direct  relation 
of  agreement  with  regard  to  presence  and  absence  between 
them  (1-597-1599). 

Indrabbiiti  does  not  know'  the  meaning  of  these  Vedic 
words  —  in  fact  he  docs  not  know'  the  meaning  of  any  Vedic 
expression.  In  the  ca.se  of  every  word  he  has  tbe  doubt  wdiether 
it  conveys  just  word  or  sound  as  that  of  the  drum,  etc.,  or  the 
particular  knowledge  of  an  object  expressible  in  words  when  the 
w'Ord  (e.  g.  jar,)  is  uttered,  or  the  knowdedge  of  tbe  difference  of 
things  —  e.  g.  the  w'ord  ‘ghata’  expresses  an  object  jar  w'hich 
has  a  particular  shape,  etc.,  but  not  cloth,  etc.;  or  it  expresses 
genus  (universal)  or  substance  or  action  (c.  g.  he  runs)  or  an 
attribute  (white,  etc.).  Such  a  doubt  is  not  proper,  Much  depends 
on  what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed.  That  it  can  be  this  alone 
and  not  another  is  not  proper.  If  the  statement  is  from  the 
point  of  view'  of  sva-paraparyaya  (i.  e.  from  the  point  of  view' 
of  ow'u  and  alien  modes)  i,  e.  from  the  comprehensive  point  of 
view',  everything  is  characterised  by  everything  else  and  hence 
such  a  doubt  as  of  Indrabhuti's  should  not  rise  at  all,  A  thing 
can  be  omuiform,  and  hence  the  w'ord  ‘jar’  can  express  all  the 
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meanings  —  substance,  quality,  action,  etc.,  for  these  are  the 
different  aspects  of  a  thing.  But  from  a  particular  point  of 
view,  there  can  be  only  one  meaning;  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
svaparyaya  point  of  view,  everything  is  different  from  every¬ 
thing  else.  ‘Jar’  from  the  general  point  of  view  expresses  all 
the  meanings  —  substance,  quality,  etc.;  from  the  particular 
point  of  view  it  has  only  the  conventional  meaning  viz.  an 
object  jar  of  a  particular  shape,  etc..  This  is  how  all  words  can 
be  explained  (1600-1603). 

After  this  exposition,  Indrabhuti  was  convinced  of  the 
greatness  and  veracity  of  Mahavira,  and  he  became  a  monk 
along  with  his  five  hundred  pupils  (1604). 

It  may  be  noted  that  henceforth  what  is  common  to  the 
discussions  has  not  been  repeated,  only  the  new  and  distinctive 
points  have  been  discussed.  The  reader  is  expected  to  supply 
the  common  arguments  and  maintain  a  compact  argument  in 
each  discourse. 
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2.  AGNIBHUTI  EEGARDING  KAEMAN 

UeariDg  that  Tn3rabhuti  had  become  a  monk  and  a  follower 
of  Mahavira,  his  brother  Agnibhuti  was  very  much  perturbed. 
He  decided  to  defeat  Mabavira  in  debate  and  to  bring  back 
Indrabhuti.  He  could  not  understand  how  Tndrabhubi,  a  master 
mind  could  be  reduced  to  this  state,  when  ordinarily  people  did 
not  even  dare  to  approach  him  for  a  proper  logical  discourse. 
It  might  have  been  that  he  was  defeated  by  the  tricks  of  logic 
viz.  quibble,  futile  rejoinders,  etc.,  or  Mabavira  might  have 
exercised  his  sorcery  and  thus  turned  the  minds  of  all — men, 
gods  and  all.  No  one  knew  what  had  actually  taken  place. 
Hence  it  was  highly  necessary  that  he  should  go  to  the  spot 
and  get  first-hand  information  and  expose  Mabavira  and  his 
tricks.  But  as  Agnibhuti  approached  Mabavira  the  latter 
addressed  him  as  Agnibhuti  Gautama.  Agnibhuti  was  taken 
aback,  but  even  then  he  argued  to  himself  that  it  was  not  very 
surprising  that  Mabavira  should  know  his  name  so  well  for  he 
was  a  well  known  figure.  If  Mabavira  could  read  his  thoughts 
then  alone  there  would  be  some  ground  for  wonder  and 
admiration  (1606-1609). 

‘Agnibhuti’,  said  Mabavira  then,  ‘you  have  a  doubt 
regarding  the  existence  of  karma,  whether  there  is  really  anything 
like  karma.’  Agnibhuti  had  found  conflicting  statements  in  the 
Veda  regarding  karma  and  this  had  led  him  to  doubt  karma. 
On  the  one  hand  the  Vedas  say  ‘Purusa  evedairi  sarvam  .  .  .*  and 
it  is  also  stated;  ‘Punyah  punyena  karmana,  papah  papena 
karmana’  (Brhadaranyaka  Up.  4.  4.  5)  (‘He  becomes  meritorious 
by  meritorious  action,  sinful  by  sinful  action’).  (See  Gathas  1581, 
1643).  Moreover,  like  Indrabhuti  in  the  case  of  the  jiva, 
Agnibhuti  believes  that  karma  cannot  he  regarded  as  real 
because  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  means  of 
knowledge. 

12 
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Mahavira  now  explains  to  Agnibhuti  that  the  latter  has 
not  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Veda  and  that 
karma  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  knowledge.  It  is  known  to 
Mahavira  by  direct  perception  and  even  Agnibhuti  could  infer  its 
existence  from  its  fruit,  viz.  the  experience  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
It  should  not  be  argued  of  course  that  if  Mahavira  can  perceive 
it  directly,  all  must  be  in  a  position  to  do  so  if  it  is  at  all  a 
real  entity;  there  are  many  things  in  the  world — lion,  etc. — 
which  have  been  perceive!  hj’  only  a  few  and  yet  no  one 
has  the  slightest  doubt  regarding  their  existence.  Mahavira’s 
word  ^  has  to  he  relied  upon,  for  we  have  the  evidence  of 
Mahavira  knowing  immediately  Agnibhuti’s  doubt.  As  pointed 
out  earlier  there  cannot  be  au}^  .doubt  as  regards  Mahavira’s 
omniscience.  Moreover  even  though  atoms  are  imperceptible, 
wo  admit  their  perception  in  their  form  as  effects,  because  we 
perceive  their  effects  viz.  jar,  etc..  Similarly  karma  itself  being 
snpersensuous  may  not  be  known  directly  by  our  ordinary 
perception,  but  we  do  have  the  perception  of  it  in  the  form  of 
its  effects — pleasure,  pain  (1610-lGll). 

The  inference  can  be  stated  thus:  The  cause  of  pleasure 
and  pain  exists;  because  they  are  effects,  as  seed  is  the  cause  of 
a  sprout.  Karma  is  this  cause.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
cause  of  pleasure  can  be  a  visible  one — garland,  sandal-wood, 
etc.-— and  of  pain  snake’s  poison,  thorn,  etc.;  as  long  as  a  visible 
cause  can  be  traced  it  is  not  proper  to  imagine  an  invisible 
one.  This  reasoning  involves  a  fallacy.  Even  when  the  same 
means  or  causes  are  present  for  pleasure  or  for  pain,  we  find 
that  there  are  different  degrees  of  them;  and  what  is  still  more 
significant  what  yields  pleasure  to  one  may  be  painful  to 
another.  To  take  an  illustration,  a  garland  makes  a  man 
honoured  by  it  happy,  but  it  causes  inconvenience  or  even  pain 
to  a  dog  which  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it.  This  difference 
in  the  case  of  pleasure  and  pain  even  when  the  means  are  the 
same  can  be  explained  only  by  inferring  an  unseen  cause; 
karma  is  this  unseen  cause  (1612-1613). 

Other  arguments  too  may  be  adduced.  The  body  of  a  child 
just  born  must  be  preceded  by  another  body,  because  it  is 
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possessed  of  sense-organs  or  pleasure  and  pain  or  the  vital 
breath  or  winking,  life,  etc.,  like  the  youthful  body  which  is 
preceded  by  another  body  (child’s  body).  This  body  preceding 
the  child’s  body  is  the  karmic  body.  The  body  of  the  previous 
life  or  existence  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  child’s 
body,  because  in  the  intermediate  stage  the  jiva  (soul)  has  lost 
its  association  with  this  body  and  is  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  re-horn.  ']’hu3,  in  this  condition 
the  soul  is  free  from  the  gross  body  and  hence  the  gross  body 
of  the  former  life  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  child’s 
body.  Nor  can  the  soul  move  to  the  new  place  in  a  bodiless 

state  as  there  would  then  be  nothing  to  decide  which 

womb  the  soul  should  have  access  to.  Thus  the  soul 
must  have  the  karmic  body  which  would  determine  the  place 
of  the  new  birth  as  also  be  the  cause  of  the  new  gross  body. 
It  cannot  be  argued  that  svabhava  (nature)  would  be  the 

deciding  factor.  This  will  be  discussed  later.  The  scripture  also 

says  that  after  death  the  soul  takes  nourishment  through  activity 
of  the  karmic  body  (joena  kammaenam  aharei  anantaram  jivo — 
Sutrakptahga  Nir.  177)  (1614). 

Moreover,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  actions  of 
animate  beings  always  bear  fruit,  e.  g.  agriculture.  Hence  acts 
of  charity,  etc.  must  have  a  fruit  and  karma  is  this  fruit.  It 
is  observed  that  at  times  the  activities  of  animate  beings,  viz  agri¬ 
culture  and  others,  do  not  yield  fruit;  but  this  does  not  go 
against  the  universal  rule  as  this  happens  on  account  of  lack 
of  right  knowledge  or  because  the  means  are  insufficient  or 
defective.  Similarly,  if  the  full  complement  of  operative  causes 
is  not  there,  as  for  instance,  if  charity  is  not  accompanied  by 
purity  of  heart,  etc.,  it  too  may  be  fruitless.  Another  argument 
can  be  anticipated  here.  As  long  as  we  can  find  a  perceptible  fruit 
or  result  we  should  not  assume  an  imperceptible  one.  Agriculture, 
to  take  the  same  instance,  has  a  tangible  fruit-crop.  So  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  regard  karma  as  the  fruit  of  acts  of  charity,  etc., 
when  tranquillity  of  mind  or  any  such  fruit  can  be  shown  to 
result  from  them.  But  this  is  not  so.  Tranquillity  of  mind  too 
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is  an  act  and  it  too,  therefore,  must  have  a  fruit.  Karma  is 
this  fruit,  because  pleasure  or  pain,  the  effect  of  this  karma  is 
experienced  later  on.  There  is  no  conflict  in  the  two  statements 
in  the  former  of  which  acts  of  charity,  etc.  w'ere  referred  to 
as  the  cause  of  karma  and  the  latter  one  in  which  tranquillity 
of  mind  is  regarded  as  such.  Tranquillity  of  mind  is  the 
cause  of  karma,  hut  acts  of  charity,  etc.  are  the  cause  even  of 
tranquillity  of  mind.  -Being  the  cause  of  the  cause,  acts  of 
charity,  etc.,  are  regarded  figuratively  as  the  cause  of  karma 
(1615-1616). 

Still  someone  may  urge  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  all  these  confounding  details.  Our  common 
sense  tells  us  that  we  attain  tranquillity  of  mind  by  acts  of 
charity  and  then  feel  more  inclined  to  perform  acts  of  charity 
which  yield  greater  tranquillity  and  so  on.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  imagine  an  intangible  fruit.  But  this  is  incorrect 
reasoning.  Acts  of  charity,  etc.  are  the  cause  of  tranquillity  of 
mind,  as  lump  of  clay  is  of  a  jar.  What  is  the  cause  of  a 
thing  can  never  be  the  effect  of  that  very  thing.  How  is  it 
possible  to  think  of  acts  of  charity,  etc.  as  effects  of  tranquillity 
of  mind  ?  (1617). 

Even  now  the  opponent  may  not  be  convinced  as  it  is  still 
possible  to  point  out  a  tangible  fruit.  Acts  of  charity  etc. 
may  be  said  to  be  performed  for  fame  which  is  its  result  or 
fruit.  Why  should  we  posit  an  unseen  fruit?  If  people  slaughter 
a  beast,  it  is  for  the  meat  (flesh)  and  not  for  the  sin  w^hich 
is  supposed  to  accrue  from  it.  People  are  mostly  motivated  by 
the  tangible  fruit  in  view  and  not  even  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
the  activity  of  the  world  is  seen  to  have  an  unseen  or  intangible 
fruit  in  view  (1618-1619). 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  activities  with  a  tangible  fruit 
do  have  an  unseen  fruit  also.  Slairghter,  agriculture  etc.  may  lead 
to  some  visible  gain,  but  sin  too  accrues  to  the  performer. 
Otherwise  if,  as  has  been  stated,  people  mostly  act  with  a 
tangible  fruit  in  view'  and  if  these  actions  of  theirs  have  no 
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unseen  fruit  at  all,  we  would  not  be  able  to  explain  the  very 
existence  of  innumerable  worldly  beings  or  transmigratory  souls. 
The  facts  is  that  even  while  performing  the  activities  of  agriculture, 
etc.  and  attaining  its  fruit,  crop,  etc.,  they  bind  unto  them¬ 
selves  the  unseen  fruit  in  the  form  of  sin  even  though  it  was 
not  intended  by  them  and  thus  bound  down  they  continue 
their  transmigratory  course.  The  very  few  performers  of  acts  of 
charity,  etc.-  obtain  an  unseen  fruit  of  the  nature  of  dharrna 
or  merit  and  thus  are  gradually  liberated.  It  can  he  argued 
that  those  who  perform  good  activities  like  acts  of  charity,  etc. 
with  an  unseen  fruit  of  the  nature  of  dharrna  may  attain  it; 
no  one  should  have  any  objection  to  this.  But  those  who  go 
in  for  activities  like  agriculture,  slaughter  etc.  without  intending 
to  attain  the  unseen  fruit  of  the  nature  of  adharma,  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  this  is  not  true.  If  tho  causal 
apparatus  is  perfect  the  fruit  is  bound  to  follow  whether  one 
intends  it  or  not.  If  a  farmer  while  sowing  barley  drops 
unkuowingl)’  seeds  of  other  grain,  if  there  is  enough  supply  of 
water  and  there  are  also  such  other  factors,  these  seeds  will 
invariably  sprout  forth  and  grow  even  though  the  cultivator 
himself  did  not  intend  that  they  should.  Similarly  when  a 
person  indulges  in  cultivation,  slaughter,  etc.  when  the  full 
complement  of  operative  causes  is  present,  the  unseen  fruit  of 
the  nature  of  adharma  does  invariably  arise  irrespective  of  the 
door’s  intention.  A  truly  wise  person  has  no  eye  on  the  fruit 
of  meritorious  activities  like  charity,  etc.  and  yet  the  fruit  of 
the  nature  of  dharrna  does  arise.  Thus  all  activities  good  or 
bad  must  have  an  unseen  fruit-merit  or  dernerit-as  the  existence 
of  an  infinite  number  of  transmigratory  souls  could  not  be 
otherwise  explained  (1620). 

Further,  if  those  who  perform  activities  like  cultivation, 
slaughter,  etc.  only  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  tangible  fruit, 
do  not  attain  along  Avith  it  the  unseen  fruit  (karma)  also, 
they  Avould  not  have  the  bondage  of  karma  and  thus  would 
be  liberated  immediately  on  their  death  without  any  effort  on 
their  part.  On  the  other  hand,  for  those  .  who  perform  good 
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activities  with  an  unseen  fruit  in  view  there  would  be  endless 
transmigration  as  they  would  incur  karma  by  the  performance 
of  these  activities,  experience  the  fruition  of  karma  in  another 
birth,  inspired  by  it  again  indulge  in  activities  like  charity, 
etc.,  again  incur  kartria  and  so  on;  thus  transmigration  would 
he  an  endless  affair  for  them  and  their  existence  would  be 
full  of  pain  and  suffering.  Even  to  this  we  should  have  no 
objection;  but  if  this  were  true,  in  the  absence  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  unseen  fruit  of  activities  like  cultivation, 
etc.,  there  should  not  have  been  found  anyone  performing 
these  activities  and  there  should  not  have  been  found  anyone 
experiencing  the  fruition  of  demerit  or  sin;  while  there 
should  have  been  found  only  those  who  indulge  in  good 
activities  like  charity  and  those  who  enjoy  the  fruit  of  merit. 
But  this  is  not  what  we  find  (16-21). 

What  we  find  in  the  world  is  the  reverse  of  this.  And 
yet  it  may  be  noted  that  those  who  perform  (sinful)  activities 
like  cultivation,  etc.  do  not  have  the  unseen  fruit  of  the  nature 
of  adharma  (demerit)  in  view.  This  shows  that  all  action 
good  or  bad  has  an  unseen  fruit  accordingly  good  or  bad,  of 
the  nature  of  dharma  or  adharma.  There  are  very  many  people 
in  the  world  who  perform  sinful  activities  and  very  few  who 
perform  meritorious  acts  of  charit}^  etc..  We  may  note  that 
those  who  perform  sinful  activities  like  cultivation,  etc.  have 
only  the  tangible  fruit  in  view  and  yet  they  do  attain  the 
unseen  fruit  which  it  was  not  their  intention  to  obtain.  Thus 
the  unseen  fruit  follows  invariably  in  the  wake  of  an  act  of  a 
sentient  being.  It  may,  further,  be  noted  that  the  seen  or  the 
tangible  fruit  does  not  result  invariably  on  the  performance  of 
an  activity;  all  perform  the  same  activity,  yet  some  attain  the 
tangible  fruit— crop,  wealth,  etc.,  of  cultivation,  trade,  etc., 
while  others  do  not.  The  complement  of  operative  causes  being 
the  same,  this  difference  in  the  result  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  basis  of  some  unseen  cause  and  karma  is  that  cause. 
This  has  been  explained  earlier  (Gatha  1613).  Karma  is  an 
effect  and  activity  the  cause;  hence  karma  is  essentially  different 
from  the  cause  (1622-1624). 
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If  from  the  existence  of  bodies,  etc.,  the  existence  of  their 
cause,  Yi?..  karma  is  established,  it  follows,  someone  might  feel 
inclined  to  say,  that  like  the  effect,  body,  the  cause,  karma  too 
must  be  corporeal.  Mahavira  says  that  in  that  case  his  task 
becomes  ^ery  easy  for  then  the  opponent  would  be  accepting 
what  be  usually  has  to  take  great  pains  to  prove.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  karma  should  be  corporeal,  for  its  effect  (body,  etc.) 
is  corporeal,  as  in  the  case  of  paranianns  or  atoms,  the  cause 
of  the  corporeal  jar.  If  the  effect  is  incorporeal,  the  cause  also 
IS  such,  e.  g.  the  soul  which  is  the  cause  of  knowledge.  It  may¬ 
be  noted  that  by  ‘cause’  is  meant  the  material  or  the  constituent 
cause  (samavayi'karana);  hence  it  cannot  be  argued  that  pleasure 
and  pain  are  effects  of  karma  and  they  being  incorporeal  it 
follows  that  karma  too  is  incorporeal.  It  is  the  soul  that  is 
the  sainavayi-karana  and  it  is  incorporeal  as  pleasure  and 
pain  are;  while  karma,  like  the  other  factors— food,  drink  etc. 
—  is  but  the  instrumental  cause.  It  can  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatsoever  in  accepting  the  rule  that  like  causes 
(samavayi-karana)  produce  like  effects  (1625).  There  are  many 
other  inferences  demonstrating  the  corporeal  nature  of  karma:— 
A  few  are  given  by  way  of  illustration: — 

(  i )  Karma  is  corporeal,  because  in  relation  to  it  there  is  the 
experience  of  pleasure,  etc.. 

That  ill  relation  to  which  there  is  the  experience  of  pleasure, 
etc.,  is  observed  to  be  corporeal,  e.  g.  edible  food.  And  in 
relation  to  what  is  iion-corporeal,  there  is  no  experience 
of  pleasure,  etc.;  e.  g.  in  relation  to  ether  there  is  no  such 
experience. 

And  pleasure,  etc.  is  experienced  in  relation  to  karma, 
Therefore  karma  is  corporeal. 

(ii)  That  in  relation  to  which  there  is  the  rise  of  feeling 
is  observed  to  be  corporeal;  e.  g.  fii'e. 

And  there  is  the  rise  of  feeling  in  relation  to  karma, 
Therefore  karma  is  corporeal. 
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(iii)  Karma  is  corporeal,  because  while  being  distinct  from  the 
soul  and  its  qualities  (knowledge,  etc.)  it  gains  strength  on 
account  of  such  external  factors  as  garland,  sandal- wood,  etc., 
which  become  the  cause  of  perversity  of  outlook,  like  a  Jar, 
which  becomes  strong  by  the  application  of  oil,  etc.. 

(iv)  Karma  is  corporeal,  because  being  distinct  from  the  soul,  etc., 
it  undergoes  modification,  like  milk. 

It  should  not  he  argued  that  the  reason  ‘because  it  under¬ 
goes  modification  ‘is  asiddha  (unreal,  inadmissible)  because  it  does 
undergo  modification  as  that  whose  effect  is  subject  to  modifica¬ 
tion  must  itself  be  such;  for  insbanc‘.e, curds  can  be  modified  as  sour 
milk,  and  hence  it  can  be  ascertained  that  the  cause  of  curds, 
viz.  milk  too  is  subject  to  modification  (1626-1628). 

Agnibhuti  again  raises  a  point.  As  there  are  a  number  of 
transformations  of  clouds,  etc.  and  we  are  not  required  to 
assume  karma  as  the  deciding  factor,  similarly  even  without 
karma  the  tran.smigratory  souls  can  experience  different  grades 
of  pleasure,  pain,  etc.  and  vve  need  not  assume  karma  to  be  the 
cause  of  these  (1629). 

Mahavira  says  it  is  really  surprising  that  Agnibhuti  while 
prepared  to  accept  variety  in  respect  of  such  things  as  shapes 
and  forms  of  clouds,  etc.,  which  are  external  and  hence  not 
influenced  by  the  soul,  is  reluctant  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
karma  which  is  associated  with  the  souls.  There  is  a  greater 
reason  to  accept  variety  in  the  latter  case  just  as  we  willingly 
admit  a  greater  variety  in  designs  and  imagery  undertaken  by 
an  artist  than  in  the  case  of  the  clouds.  The  jivas  bind  unto 
themselves  karma  which  clings  to  them  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  karma  should  not  have  variety  in  its  transformations 
as  producing  different  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain  (1630-1631). 

Agnibhuti  is  still  not  convinced.  Mahavira  accepts  variety 
in  karma  and  through  that  in  the  degrees  of  plea.sure  and  pain. 
Why  can  he  not  admit  that  just  as  there  is  variety  in  the 
transformations  of  the  clouds,  etc.  natural]}^  without  a  cause, 
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so  the  body  also  can  have  variety  of  appearance,  of  conditions 
of  pleasure  and  pain  and  so  on  without  a  cause,  just  naturally? 
Why  does  he  want  karrna  to  explain  these  latter  ?  Mahavira 
calmly  argues  that  karma  too  is  body  (karmana-sarira).  If 
Agniblmti  admits  variety  in  the  body,  he  ought  to  admit  it  in 
the  karmic  body  too  which  also  is  material  —  only  it  is  super- 
sensuous  subtle  and  internal  because  it  clings  closely  to  the 
individual  soul.  So  if  variety  be  accepted  of  the  gross  body  on 
the  ground  of  its  similarity  to  clouds,  etc.,  it  should  be  accepted 
of  the  karma-body  too  (1032). 

Agnibhiiti,  sceptical  as  he  is,  argues  that  he  personally  does 
not  admit  even  the  reality  of  the  karmic  body  which  is  not 
perceived,  much  less  variety  iii  it  and  he  fails  to  see  what  is 
lost  by  not  accepting  it.  Mahavira’s  reply  is  tliat  on  death  a 
soul  has  no  connection  whatsoever  with  the  gross  body.  If  the 
subtle  karmic  body  were  not  there,  the  soul  would  not  be 
associated  with  a  body  again,  because  there  would  be  no  cause 
or  deciding  factor  for  doing  so.  If  this  were  to  happen  all 
would  be  emancipated;  there  would  be  an  end  to  trans¬ 
migration  for  all  without  any  effort  (1633). 

There  would  be  the  contingency  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
entire  assemblage  of  souls.  If  it  were  to  be  argued  that  even 
the  bodiless  can  transmigrate,  then  all  would  be  undergoing 
metempsychosis  without  any  cause  and  even  the  siddha  (perfect 
soul)  would  be  thrown  without  a  cause  into  the  whirl  of 
transmigration  and  then  no  one  would  have  faith  in  the  fact 
of  emancipation  (1634). 

Agnibhubi  now  feels  inclined  to  admit  the  reality  of 
karma,  but  he  cannot  understand  how  corporeal  karma  can  be 
related-by  conjunction  (samyoga)  or  by  relation  of  inherence 
( saraavaya )  to  the  soul  which  is  incorporeal.  Mahavira 
adduces  instances  to  show  that  there  is  no  difficulty  so  far  as 
this  is  concerned.  The  corporeal  jar  is  related  by  conjunction 
to  the  sky  and  there  is  the  relation  of  inherence  of  the 
corporeal  finger  to  its  action  —  movement,  which  is  incorpo¬ 
real  (1635). 

13 
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Or,  as  the  external  gross  body  is  seen  to  be  connected  with 
the  soul  so  the  soul  must  be  admitted  to  be  conjoined  with  the 
karmic  body  when  it  passes  from  one  life  to  another,  for 
otherwise  there  would  not  be  the  taking  of  another  body  as 
pointed  out  earlier.  If  it  is  said  that  the  external  body  is  connected 
with  the  jiva  on  account  of  dharma  (merit,  good),  and  adbarma 
(demerit,  sin,  evil),  then  are  these  latter  corporeal  or  incorpo¬ 
real  ?  If  they  be  corporeal,  how  could  they  be  related  to  the 
incorporeal  soul  ?  If  they  be  related  somehow,  then  karma 
too  could  be  so  related,  If  they  are  incorporeal,  even  then  it 
will  have  to  be  shown  how  they  can  be  related  to  the 
external  gross  corporeal  body.  If  they  are  not  related  to  the 
body,  they  will  not  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
activity  of  the  body.  And  if  the  relation  of  the  incorporeal 
dharma,  adharma  to  the  corporeal  body  be  admitted,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  relation  of  the  soul  and 
karma  (1636). 

Agnibhuti  objects  as  to  how  karma  even  though  related  to 
the  incorporeal  soul  can  influence  it  —  favourably  or  unfavour¬ 
ably  by  according  pleasure  or  pain  to  it.  The  sky  though 
related  to  fire,  is  not  influenced  by  it.  Mahavira  explains 
that  there  is  no  such  rule  that  a  corporeal  thing  cannot 
influence  favourably  or  otherwise  an  incorporeal  thing. 
Consciousness,  memory,  etc.,  the  attributes  of  the  sou)  though 
incorporeal  are  influenced  by  corporeal  things — unfavourably 
by  the  consumption  of  wine,  poison,  etc.  and  favourably  by  that 
of  milk,  ghee,  etc.  so  the  soul  though  incorporeal  can  be 
influenced  by  the  corporeal  karma  (1637). 

Mahavira  has,  till  now',  merely  set  at  nought  Agnibhuti’s 
misconception  that  a  corporeal  thing  cannot  influence  something 
incorporeal.  But  in  his  view  the  soul  in  the  transmigratory 
condition  is  not  utterly  incorporeal;  it  is  also  in  a  way 
corporeal.  As  iron  coming  into  contact  with  fire  assumes  the 
nature  of  fire,  so  the  soul  coming  into  connection  with  the 
beginningless  karma  comes  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  modification 
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of  karma.  Thus  it,  being  in  a  way  non-different  from  karma, 
can  be  influenced  favourably  or  otherwise  by  karma.  The 
sky  is  not  influenced  by  the  corporeal  fire,  etc.,  because  it  is 
itself  incorporeal  and  insentient.  But  the  transmigratory 
soul  is  sentient  and  hence  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  should 
be  influenced  by  karma  (1638). 

The  stream  of  karma,  again,  is  beginninglcss  because  body 
and  karma  are  related  as  cause-effect.  A  seed  produces  a  sprout 
and  this  in  its  turn  produces  a  seed  and  so  on.  Similarly,  the 
body  leads  to  karma  which  leads  again  to  the  acceptance  of  a  body 
and  so  on.  There  is  always  a  beginningless  stream  of  things 
related  to  each  other  as  cause-effect  (1039). 

Agnibhuti  has  referred  to  certain  Yedic  statements  which 
seem  to  go  against  the  acceptance  of  karma.  But  the  very 
truth  of  the  Vedic  statements  rests  on  the  acceptance  of 
karma.  There  are  Vedic  injunctions  regarding  the  performance 
of  agnihotra,  etc.  for  a  person  desirous  of  heaven.  By  performing 
agnihotra,  an  apurva  (unseen)-karma  is  produced  in  the  soul 
which  leads  to  heaven  in  a  future  life.  On  death  the 
soul  loses  its  association  with  the  body;  if  karma  were  not 
admitted,  there  would  be  no  determining  factor  as  regards  the 
soul’s  journey  to  heaven.  Hence  it  cannot  be  argued  that  the 
Vedas  do  not  admit  the  reality  of  karma.  Moreover,  even 
according  to  popular  belief,  heaven  is  regarded  as  the  fruit  of 
good  actions  like  acts  of  charity,  etc,,  which  also  would  not 
be  possible  if  karma  were  not  accepted  (1640). 

Agnibhuti  may  argue  that  if  the  pure  soul  or  God  or 
Avyakta  (Unmanifest  Matter),  Time,  or  Destiny,  Chance  were 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  variety  and  manifoldness  of  body, 
etc.,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  admit  karma  (1641). 

But  there  is  no  consistency  in  this.  If  these  be  not  helped 
by  karma,  they  would  not  be  able  to  give  rise  to  the  body, 
etc.,  for  no  effect  is  possible  without  the  necessary  complement 
of  causal  conditions.  The  potter  cannot  make  a  jar  -without 
the  staff  or  the  wheel.  No  apparatus  other  than  karma  would  be 
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available,  because  the  soul  in  the  womb  would  not  be  associated 
with  karma,  and  without  karma  it  would  not  be  able  to  take  unto 
itself  the  constituents  of  the  bodj^  'viz.  blood,  etc.  and  thus 
would  not  be  able  to  create  the  body.  Another  argument  is  that 
the  soul  devoid  of  karma  cannot  create  the  body,  etc.  as  it  is 
motionless;  what  is  motionless,  e.  g.  the  ether,  cannot  create 
the  body,  etc..  The  soul  devoid  of  karma  is  motionless  and 
hence  it  cannot  create  the  body,  etc..  Other  reasons  may  be 
adduced,  viz.  —  The  soul  devoid  of  karma  cannot  create  the 
body,  etc.  because  it  is  incorporeal  or  bodiless  or  inactive  or 
ubiquitous  (omnipresent),  etc,  like  ether,  or  because  it  is  one, 
like  the  unit  atom.  Hence  the  existence  of  karma  has  to  be 
admitted.  It  cannot  also  be  argued  that  God  with  a  body  creates 
all  effects  like  the  body,  etc.  for  there  would  bo  the  same 
difficulties  as  regards  God’s  body.  Does  God  create  His  own  body, 
being  devoid  of  karma  ?  This  is  not  possible,  for  no  effect  caji 
be  created  witbont  the  necessary  complement  of  causal  conditions. 
If  it  is  argued  that  another  God  creates  His  body,  has  this 
second  God  a  body  or  not  ?  If  He  is  bodiless.  He  cannot  create 
because  He  lacks  the  necessary  causal  apparatus.  If  He  has  a 
body,  again  he  could  not  have  created  it  if  he  were  devoid  of 
karma.  Thus  another  God  would  have  to  be  imagined  and  so 
on.  All  this  is  unwanted.  Therefore  it  should  be  acceptable  that 
not  God,  but  jiva  along  with  karma  is  the  creator  of  the  body, 
etc..  If  God  created  body,  etc.  without  a  purpose  in  view,  He 
would  be  as  good  as  mad;  and  if  he  had  a  purpose,  He  would  be 
bereft  of  Godhood.  He  who  is  eternally  pure  cannot  entertain 
the  desire  to  create  the  body,  etc.,  as  he  is  free  from  attachment 
and  aversion.  There  can  be  no  desire  without  these  and  no 
construction  without  desire.  Hence  God  cannot  be  the  creator 
of  the  manifoldness  and  variety  of  body,  etc.  Thus,  only  the  jiva 
associated  with  karma  can  be  the  creator  of  these.  Thus  the 
existence  of  karma  is  established.  This  also  disproves  the 
existence  of  Visnu,  Brahma,  etc.  (1642). 

Agnibhuti  might  still  be  in  favour  of  regarding  svabhava 
Cr  pature  as  the  cause  of  all  manifoldness  of  body,  etc.,  because 
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of  the  Vedic  statements  regarding  the  ‘mass  of  consciousness’, 
etc.  (see  Gatbas  1553,  1688,  1692  94,  1597).  Some  have  said, 
“The  origination  of  things  is  not  regarded  as  dependent  upon 
any  cause  by  the  Svabhavavadins.  They  do  not  regard  even 
‘sva’  as  cause.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  diversity  of  tine 
tenderness  of  the  lotus  and  the  pricking  of  the  thorn  ? 
We  cannot  also  account  for  the  variegated  colours  of  the- 
feathers  of  the  peacock  and  the  vdiiteness  of  the  moonlight. 
Where  there  is  the  element  of  chance,  all  that  is  without  any 
cause;  e.  g.  sharpness  of  thorns  and  these  pleasures  and  pains’’. 

[  Sarvahetnnirasamsani  bhavanaih  jannia  varnyate; 

Svabhavavadibhis  te  hi  nahuh  svam  api  karanain.  1^ 

rajlva-kantiikadhiaiu  vaicitryam  kah  karoti  hi; 

inayuracandrikadir  va  vicitrah  keua  ninnitah.  2 

kadacitkam  yad  atrasti  nihsesaiu  tad  ahetukam; 

yatlnl  kantaka-taiksnyadi  yatba  caite  sukhadayah.  3] 

Agnibhuti  admitting  this  might  say  that  the  variety  and 
manifoldness  in  the  world  in  dne  not  to  karma,  bnt  to 
svabhava.  Lord  Mahavira  inquires  if  Agnibhuti  has  a  clear 
idea  regarding  this  svabhava.  Is  it  a  particular  thing  or  is  it 
noii-cansality  or  the  attribute  of  a  thing  ?  It  is  not  a  particular 
thing  for  it  does  not  fall  w'ithin  the  scope  of  any  of  the  means 
of  valid  knowledge  (prarnana).  If  in  spite  of  this  it  is  admitted, 
there  is  no  reason  why  kanna  should  not  be  admitted 
even  if,  as  Agnibhuti  has  said,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  any  of  the  pramanas.  Morever  if  this  svabhava,  a  particular 
thing  is  regarded  as  corporeal,  it  is  only  another  name  for 
‘karma’.  If  it  is  incorporeal,  it  cannot  be  the  creator  of 
anything  as  it  is  incorporeal  and  has  no  complement  of  causal 
conditions,  just  as  ether  cannot  create  anything.  And  it  does 
not  stand  to  reason  that  the  eflect,  the  corporeal  body,  etc., 
should  have  an  incorporeal  cause.  If  svabhava  means  non¬ 
causality,  it  would  amount  to  saying  that  body,  etc.  originate 
without  a  cause.  And  if  this  is  true,  there  is  no  reason  why 
all  bodies  should  not  originate  all  together.  Moreover  this  means 
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that  body,  etc.  originate  without  a  cause,  just  by  chance.  But 
this  is  not  consistent  for  whatever  originates  without  a  cause 
or  by  chance  has  no  particular  shape,  e.  g.  transformations  of 
clouds,  etc,.  Body,  etc.  have  a  beginning  and  a  particular  shape; 
hence  their  origination  cannot  be  just  accidental,  but  must  be 
brought  about  by  karma.  It  follows  that  body,  etc.  having  a 
particular  shape  have  been  created  by  a  creator  with  his  full 
causal  apparatus.  In  the  condition  when  it  is  in  the  womb,  the 
jiva  has  no  causal  complement  other  than  karma.  Hence  all 
the  manifoldness  and  variety  in  the  world  is  not  there  just  by 
chance,  but  is  due  to  karma. 

If  svabhava  is  conceived  as  the  attribute  of  a  thing  even 
then  if  it  be  an  attribute  of  the  soul  as  consciousness  is,  it 
could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  body,  etc.  as  it  would  be  in¬ 
corporeal.  If  it  be  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  a  corporeal  thing, 
this  W'ould  be  equivalent  to  accepting  what  was  intended  to  be 
established,  as  karma  too  is  accepted  by  Mahavira  as  a  particular 
mode  of  matter  (pudgalastikaya-parya}^a-visesa). 

There  is  a  Vedic  statement:  purusa  evedaih  sarvam  yad 
bhiitam  yac  ca  bhavyam,  utampbatvasyesano  yad  annenatirohati; 
yad  ejati  yad  naijati  yad  dure  yad  u  antike  yad  antar  asya 
sarvasya  yat  sarvasyasya  bahyatab.  (See  Gatha  1580).  This  is 
interpreted  by  Agnibhiiti  to  mean  that  the  purusa  (soul)  alone  exists. 
[‘Eva’  is  taken  to  negate  the  existence  of  karma,  prakrti  (matter), 
God,  etc.]  .  Whatever  is  past  (i.  e.  samsara  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  emancipated)  and  what  is  future  (i.  e.  emancipation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bound  salhsarin),  he  who  is  the  lord 
of  immortality  (emancipation),  who  grows  by  food,  what  moves 
(animals,  etc.)  and  what  does  not  (mountains,  etc.),  what  is  far 
(Mem,  etc.)  and  also  what  is  near  and  what  is  within  the  sentient 
and  the  insentient  and  what  is  without  these,  all  this,  is  purusa 
alone.  Agnibhiiti  thus  believes  that  according  to  the  A’eda,  the 
existence  of  notiiing  other  than  the  purusa  in  admitted,  which 
means  that  the  existence  of  karma,  etc.  is  negated.  Moreover  it 
has  been  said  in  the  Veda:  ‘  VijSanaghana  evaitebhyah 
bhutebhya^........’  (see  Gatha  1663);  here  also,  in  the  view  of 
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Agnibhuti,  the  existence  of  karma,  etc.  which  are  other  than 
consciousness  is  rejected.  But  this  interpretation  of  the  Vedic 
statements  is  not  correct.  Here  is  their  true  significance. 
Statements  like  ‘Purusa  evedarii  sarvam’  are  commendatory. 
They  preach  the  doctrine  of  non-duality  just  for  the  removal  of 
pride  based  on  caste,  etc.  by  praising  the  purusa;  they  propound 
non-duality,  but  are  not  meant  to  negate  the  existence  of 
everything  other  than  the  purusa.  Their  purport  is  that  all 
souls  are  alike  and  there  should  bo  no  notion  of  inequality 
leading  to  a  false  unjustified  pride  of  caste,  etc,.  Some  Vedic 
statements  are  meant  to  lay  down  injunctions  we  could  not  have 
got  elsewhere;  they  are  novel.  Other  statements  have  arthavada 
in  view  i.  e.  are  commendatory  or  denunciatory  and  still  others 
merely  repeat  what  is  already  known.  ‘  One  who  desires  heaven 
should  perform  the  Agnihotra  ’  is  a  vidhi  —  an  injunction. 
Arthavada  can  he  hy  way  of  praise  or  censure.  It  either  recom¬ 
mends  something  by  praising  it  or  dissuades  us  from  pursuing 
it  by  censuring  it.  In  ‘Purusa  evedaih  sarvam’  and  such  other 
statements,  e.  g.  ‘Sa  sarvavid  yasyaisa  mahima  bhuvi  divye 
brahmapure  hy  esa  vyomni  atma  supratisthitas  tarn  aksaraih 
vedayate  yas  tu  sarvajirah  sarvavit  sarvam  evaviveseti’,*  and 
‘Ekaya  purnaya  hutya  sarvan  kaman  avapnoti’  (by  one  full 
sacrifice,  one  attains  all  one’s  desires  —  desired  objects  — 
Taittiriya  Brahmana  8.  8.  10..5),  arthavada  by  way  of  praise 
is  pre-eminent.  This  latter  sentence  cannot  be  taken  as  a  vidhi, 
because  if  it  were  literally  true  all  injunctions  regarding  the 
performance  of  agnihotra,  etc.  would  become  useless.  Moreover 
‘Esab  vah  prathamali  yajno  yo  ’  gnistomah,  yo  ’  nenanistva’- 

*This  text  is  found  with  a  slight  difference  in  two  different 
npanisads  : — (a)  yah  sarvajSah  sarvavid  yasyaisa  mahima  bhuvi; 
divye  brahmapure  hy  esa  vyomny  atma  pratisthitah. — Mundaka 
2.  2.  7.  He  who  is  omniscient  and  all-knower,  whose  glory  that 
is  such  is  spread  on  the  earth  and  in  the  divine  world  of  Brahman, 
that  soul  is  established  in  the  sky  or  heaven,  (b)  tad  aksaraih 
vedayate  yas  tu  sornya  sa  sarvajnah  sarvam  ovaviveseti.  — 
Prasnopanisat  4-10, 
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ryena  yajate  sa  gartam  abhyapatat  ’  —  Tandya-mahabrahraana 
16.  1.  2.  —  AgnistoiTia  is  the  first  sacrifice;  he  who  without 
performing  this  sacrifice  performs  another,  falls  into  a  pit  — 
This  statement  is  meant  to  show  that  it  is  not  proper 
to  perform  the  animal  sacrifice,  etc.  before  performing 
Agnistoma  and  this  it  does  by  arthavada  of  the  type  of 
censure.  Dvadasa  masah  sariivatsarah  (Twelve  months  are  a 
year — Taitt.  Br.  ].  1.  4),  Agnir  usnah  (fire  is  hot  —  Taitt. 
Br.  1.  1.  4),  Agnir  himasya  bhesajam  (fire  is  the  antidote  for 
cold  or  frost  —  Taitt.  Br.  1.  1.  4) — such  sentences  merely  repeat 
what  is  already  well  known.  Hence  all  the  Yedic  statements 
should  not  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  Thus  ‘Purusa  evedaih 
sarvam’  is  by  way  of  praise.  Similarly ‘Yijnanaghana  evaitebbyah...’ 
means  that  the  purusa,  the  mass  of  consciousness  is  different  from 
the  elements.  And  it  has  already  been  proved  that  this  purusa 
(soul)  is  the  creator  and  body,  etc.  are  the  effects.  Now  where  there 
is  the  relation  of  creator,  created,  the  instrument  or  the  means 
must  be  present;  e.  g.  blacksmith  is  the  agent  or  creator,  ball  of 
iron  is  the  thing  created  and  pincers  (saihdaihsa)  are  the 
instrument.  In  the  creation  of  the  body,  etc.,  by  the  atman, 
there  must  be  an  instrument  and  karma  is  that  instrument. 
Moreover  there  are  Yedic  statements  which  directly  establish  the 
existence  of  karma,  viz.  Punyah  punyena  karrnana,  papah 
papena  karrnana  (see  Hatha  1611).  Thus  karma  is  established 
by  the  testimony  of  the  scriptures  also  (1648). 

Mahavira  thus  dispelled  the  doubt  of  Agnibhuti  regarding 
karma,  and  the  latter  became  a  Jaina  monk  along  with  his 
five  hundred  followers  (1644). 
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3.  VAYUBHUTI  REGAEDING  BODY-SOUL 

Hearing  that  Indrabhuti  and  Agnibhixti  had  become  monks, 
a  third  Vayubhhti  came  to  have  great  faith  in,  and  respect  for, 
Mahavira.  He  very  humbly  decided  to  approach  Mabavira 
respectfully  and  place  his  difficulties  before  him.  But  so  overawed 
was  he  by  Mahavira’s  personality  and  extra-ordinary  knowledge 
that  he  could  not  utter  a  w’ord  as  he  stood  before 
him,  even  as  the  latter  accosted  him  by  his  name  and  gotra 
as  Y^ayubhuti  Gautama.  Ylahavira  realising  this  said,  “You  have 
a  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  soul  and  yet  you  do  not  ask 
me.  ‘Is  the  soul  identical  with  the  body  or  is  it  different  from 
it  ?’ — This  is  your  problem.  You  do  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  texts  and  hence  you  are  confounded”  (1645-1649). 

Before  discussing  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Veda, 
Mahavira  explains  in  very  clear  words  Yayubhuti’s  own  difficulty 
to  him.  Y'ayubhuti  believes  that  the  soul  is  an  epi-phenomenon 
resulting  from  the  aggregate  of  the  four  elements  —  Earth, 
Water,  Eire,  Air.  The  wine-spirit  is  not  found  in  the  constituents 
of  wine  severalty,  but  being  non-existent  previously  it  comes 
into  existence  when  there  is  a  conglomeration  of  them;  similarly 
consciousness  is  not  found  in  the  elements  severally,  but  emerges 
wheu  these  elements  form  an  aggregate.  Wine-spirit  remains  in 
existence  for  some  time  and  then  on  the  means  of  its  destruc¬ 
tion  being  present  it  perishes.  So  also  consciousness  not 
existent  in  the  elements  severally,  comes  into  existence  in  the 
aggregate,  remains  for  some  time  and  then  disappears  when  this 
conglomeration  is  disturbed.  Thus  consciousness  is  an  attribute 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  elements.  There  is  the  relation  of  identity 
between  the  attribute  and  what  possesses  it  for  this  relation 
of  attribute-substance  cannot  exist  between  things  that  are 
different,  Hence  Vaynbhuti  is  inclined  to  regard  the  body  and 
soul  as  identical.  But  statements  like  ‘Na  ha  vai  sasarxrasya....’ 

14 
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establish  that  the  soul  is  distinct  from  the  body.  This  is  why 
Vayubhuti  cannot  conic  to  a  conclusion  whether  the  soul  is 
identical  with  the  body  or  distinct  from  it  (1650-1651). 

Mahavira  explains  that  if  consciousness  were  absolutely 
non-existent  in  the  constituent  elements  severally,  it  would  not 
emerge  at  all  in  the  aggregate  of  these;  as  oil  not  being  present 
in  the  particles  of  sand  docs  not  emerge  even  when  they  form 
an  aggregate  (1652). 

The  wine-spirit  or  the  power  to  intoxicate,  etc.  is  certainly 
present  to  some  extent  in  the  constituents  of  wine  severally. 
To  take  but  a  few  illustrations  :  The  dhataki  flowers  by  them¬ 
selves  can  cause  a  reeling  sensation;  molasses,  grapes,  sugar-cane 
juice  are  satisfying  and  water  quenches  thirst  and  so  on. 
Similarly  only  if  consciousness  w'ero  present  bo  some  extent  — 
however  slight  —  in  Earth,  etc.  could  it  become  full  and  distinct 
on  their  forming  an  aggregate  (1663). 

Moreover,  if  the  wine-spirit  were  utterly  non-existent  in 
the  constituents  of  wine,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to 
seek  these  very  constituents  for  obtaining  it  or  for  forming 
their  aggregate.  One  desirous  of  wine  need  not  then  necessarily 
resort  to  these  hut  should  be  able  to  achieve  his  aim  by  means 
of  other  constituents — ash,  stones,  cowdung,  etc.  all  together 
resulting  in  wine.  But  this  is  not  what  we  find.  Hence  wine- 
spirit  is  present  in  each  and  every  constituent  of  wine  (1664). 

’  If  it  is  argued  on  the  basis  of  this  that  consciousness  exists 
to  some  extent  in  each  one  of  the  elements  —  Earth,  etc.,  and 
it  is  this  that  becomes  distinct  when  the  elements  are  brought 
together,  the  reply  is  that  this  reasoning  is  fallacious,  for 
consciousness  is  not  observed  in  the  aggregate  of  the  elements. 
The  aggregate  called  body  comprises  not  only  the  elements  but 
also  the  soul  and  if  conciousness  exists  in  this  aggregate,  it  is 
not  on  account  of  the  conglomeration  of  the  elements  but 
because  it  is  an  attribute  of  the  soul.  If  it  were  due  to  the 
conglomeration  of  the  elements  it  should  exist  in  a  dead  body 
also.  If  it  be  argued  that  consciousness  is  not  perceived  in  a 
dead  body  '  owing  to  the  non-existence  of  Air,  this  argument 
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could  be  rebufied  by  pointing  out  that  consciousness  does  not 
reappear  even  when  Air  is  pumped  in.  Similarly  it  does  not 
reappear  even  when  Fire  (Pleat)  is  introduced.  If  it  is 
urged  that  consciousness  is  not  observed  in  a  dead  body  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  a  special  type  of  Fire,  Air,  then  this 
is  but  another  name  for  the  soul  (1656). 

Vayubhuti  feels  that  Mahavira’s  statement  that  conscious¬ 
ness  does  not  pertain  to  the  aggregate  of  elements  is  one  that 
contradicts  direct  perception  as  it  is  there  that  it  is  actually 
perceived.  You  cannot  deny  the  jar  its  colour.  Mahavira  says 
it  is  not  so  as  there  is  an  inference  that  sets  aside  this 

sense- perception.  We  see  green  grass  where  there  is  an  aggregate 
of  Earth  and  Water,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a 
product  of  the  aggregate  of  these;  we  have  an  inference  that 
establishes  the  existence  of  grass-seeds  ■ —  the  material  cause  of 
grass.  Similarly  in  the  present  context  there  is  an  inference 
establishing  the  existence  of  atman  of  which  consciousness  is 
an  attribute  and  which  is  distinct  from  the  elements.  In  fact,- 
it  is  Vayubhuti’s  stand  that  consciousness  exists  in  each  element 
because  it  exists  in  their  aggregate  that  contradicts  direct 
perception  as  consciousness  is  not  perceived  in  any  of  the 

elements  (1656). 

The  inference  establishing  the  existence  of  the  soul  as 
distinct  from  the  elements  or  sense-organs  is  as  follows ; — • 

Consciousness  belongs  to  something  distinct  from  the  elements 
or  sense-organs  (Thesis),  because  it  remembers  what  has 
been  cognised  earlier  by  the  elements  or  sense-organs  (Reason); 
as  consciousness  is  an  attribute  of  Devadatta  who  remembers 
what  has  been  cognised  earlier  througli  five  windows  (Example). 
The  purport  is  that  if  there  is  an  individual  thing  that 

remembers  all  that  has  been  cognised  by  many  it  must  be 
distinct  from  them.  If  it  be  not  distinct  but  identical,  it  being 
one  could  not  remember  what  was  cognised  by  many,  as  a 
mental  cognition  cognising  sound,  etc.  can  cognise  that  alone. 
Moreover,  if  Vayubhuti’s  argument  were  to  be  pursued,  it  would 
end  with  Devadatta’s  being  identical  with  the  five  windows.  If 
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Vayubhuti  rejoins  that  if  the  sense-organs  themselves  can 
cognise,  nothing  other  than  these  need  be  established, — his 
position  would  not  be  justified,  for  it  will  presently  be  shown  that 
there  is  no  cognition  at  times  even  when  the  sense-organs  are 
operating  (1657). 

That  there  is  a  soul  distinct  from  the  sense  organs  can  also 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  even  when  the  sense-organs  stop 
operating  —  e,  g.  in  the  condition  of  blindness,  deafness  etc.  — 
there  is  remembrance  of  what  was  cognised  earlier  by  the 
sense-organs;  or  the  fact  that  even  when  the  sense-organS  are 
operating,  there  is  no  cognition — in  the  condition  of  absent- 
mindedness  or  when  the  attention  is  directed  elsewhere.  If  the 
sense-organs  were  the  only  cognisers,  this  w’ould  never  happen 
as  long  as  they  were  in  a  perfect  condition  and  the  objects  were 
amenable  to  perception.  If  follows,  therefore,  that  knowledge 
belongs  ultimately  to  something  distinct  from  the  sense-organs 
as  it  belongs  to  Devadatta  w'ho  sees  different  objects  through 
the  five  windows.  This  Devadatta  can  remember  the  things 
cbgnised  earlier  through  them  even  when  they  are  shut;  and 
if  he  is  absent-minded,  will  not  perceive  anything  even  vrhen 
they  are  open  (1658). 

Other  inferences  may  be  adduced:  (i)  Soul  (jlya)  exists  over  and 
above  the  sense-organs,  because  cognising  through  one,  it  reacts 
to  the  objects  with  the  help  of  another.  X  sees  a  man  eating 
tamarind  and  his  mouth  (organ  of  taste)  starts  w’atering.  Or,  a 
man  sees  a  jar  through  one  window  and  takes  it  through  another 
and  is  thus  clearly  distinct  from  both  the  windows.  The  soul 
grasps  with  the  hands  what  has  been  perceived  with  the  eyes 
(organ  of  sight)  and  is  thus  distinct  from  the  hands  and  the 
eyes  (1659). 

(ii)  The  soul  is  distinct  from  the  sense-organs  because  it 
can  remember  the  objects  individually  cognised  by  the  sense- 
organs;  as  a  man  having  the  knowledge  of  all  the  five  know'ablos — 
touch,  taste,  smell,  colour,  sound  —  is  different  from  the  five 
men  who  by  their  wish  cognise  one  each.  The  purport  is  that  that 
■^hich  cognises  all  that  has  been  cognised  by  many  is  distinct 
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from  them.  Vayubliuti  might  object  that  from  the  example 
given  of  five  men  who  cognise  colour,  etc.,  it  could  be  established 
that  the  sense-organs  are  the  cogniser ;  of  colour,  etc.;  but  this 
is  not  what  is  desired  by  Mahavira  who  regards  the  sense-organs 
not  as  cognisers  but  only  as  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
cognition.  But  Mahavira  by  the  qualification  ‘by  their  wish’ 
in  the  case  of  men  has  given  the  hint  that  the  two  cases  are 
not  to  be  treated  as  alike  in  all  respects  inasmuch  as  the 
sense-organs  can  have  no  wish  and  hence  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  cognisers,  unless  it  be  but  figuratively.  Till  now 
Mahavira  has  resorted  to  reasoning  to  estfiblish  the  existence 
of  the  soul;  hut  he  w'ould  like  to  make  it  clear  to 
Vayubhuti  that  Atman  is  supersensnous  and  hence  we  sliould 
not  rely  on  reason  alone.  It  has  been  said  :  ‘  For  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  supersensuous  things,  agama  (verbal 
testimony  or  scripture)  and  upapatti  (reasoning)  are  perfect 
means  of  valid  knowledge.  (Agamas  copapattis  ca  sarapurnaih 

drstikaranam;  atindriyanain  artlianaih  sadbhavapratipattaye) 

(1660). 

(iii)  Child’s  knowledge  must  be  preceded  by  another 
knowledge  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  knowledge.  Whatever 
knowledge  there  is  is  known  to  be  preceded  by  another  knowledge, 
as  a  youth’s  knowledge  is  preceded  by  his  knowledge  as  a  child; 
that  knowledge  which  precedes  a  child’s  knowledge  is  distinct 
from  the  body,  as  even  w'hen  the  previous  body  is  given  up,  it 
remains  as  the  cause  of  this- worldly  knowledge  (or  of  the 
knowledge  during  this  life);  moreover,  it  is  an  attribute  and 
hence  requires  a  substratum;  atniau  is  this  substratum.  Thus, 
the  atmau  (soul)  is  distinct  from  the  body.  Vayubhuti  can  object 
that  the  reason  (hctu)  ‘because  it  is  knowledge’  is  the  same  as 
the  thesis  and  hence  the  hetu  (reason)  is  asiddha  (inadmissible), 
because  the  thesis  has  not  itself  been  established.  But  this  does 
not  stand  to  reason.  Knowdedge  in  general  is  given  as  the  hetu 
(probans,  reason)  and  particular  knowledge  (child’s  knowledge)  is 
the.  subject  (paksa)  of  the  thesis  and  hence  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  hetu  should  be  looked  upon  as  fallacious.  ‘Word  (or 
sound)  consisting  of  letters  is  non-eternal  because  it  is  sound, 
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like  the  sound  of  tliunder — ’  I'his  is  accepted  as  a  correct 
inference.  If  so,  onr  inference  too  is  valid.  If  the  general  has 
been  established  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  the  particular 
(not  yet  established)  on  the  basis  of  that.  The  lietu  would  be 
asiddha  in  an  inference  of  the  type :  Sound  is  non-eternal, 
because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  sound  —  where  sound  (the  subject) 
and  sound  (the  hetu)  are  both  general  (1G61). 

(iv)  Child’s  desire  for  breast-feeding  must  be  preceded  by 
another  desire,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  experience,  as  our 
present  desire  is  preceded  by  another  ....  or  because  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  desire*,  just  like  our  present  desire.  Now  this 
desire  preceding  the  child’s  first  desire  for  breast-feeding  must 
be  distinct  from  the  body,  for  even  when  the  previous  body 
perishes,  it  pei’sists  and  becomes  the  cause  of  the  child’s  first 
desire  for  breast-feeding  in  the  next  life.  Desire  is  an  attribute 
(knowledge-attribute)  and  therefore  requires  a  substratum.  The 
persisting  soul  alone  can  be  regarded  as  the  sribstratum  of  this 
desire.  The  reason  (hetu)  ‘because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  .desire’ 
may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  ‘inconclusive’  on  the  ground 
that  the  desire  for  emancipation  is  not  preceded  by  a  desire  for 
emancipation  and  yet  it  is  desire  all  the  same  and  that  this 
stultifies  the  universal  rule  that  desire  should  be  preceded  by 
another  desire.  But  note  should  be  taken  here  of  the  fact  that 
the  universal  rule  does  not  insist  that  a  particular  desire  should 
be  preceded  by  a  desire  of  the  same  type.  What  is  meant  is 
that  it  should  be  preceded  by  desire  in  general — some  desire, 
whetber  it  be  of  the  same  type  or  another.  Desire  for  emanci¬ 
pation,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  preceded  by  some  sort  of  desire 
and  if  so  the  reason  given  above  is  not-inconclusive  (avyabhicari) 
(1662). 

(v)  Child’s  body  must  be  preceded  by  another  body,  because 
it  is  possessed  of  sense-organs,  etc..  Whatever  has  sense-organs 
is  seen  to  be  ])receded  by  another  body,  o.  g,  a  youth’s  body  is 
preceded  by  his  body  as  a  child.  That  which  precedes  a 

*This  second  reason  is  suggested  by  the  commentator. 
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child’s  body  could  not  be  the  previous  gross  body  for  it  has 
already  perished  and  cannot  therefore  be  the. cause  of  a  child’s 
bod}^  Karmic  body  is  the  cause  of  a  child’s  body. 
The  karmic  body  cannot  subsist  by  itself;  it  must  have 
something  of  which  it  could  be  the  body,  w'hicli  it  could  embody, 
and  this  something  is  the  soul  w'hich  persists  from  one  life 
to  another.  Thus,  again,  it  can  be  seen,  the  body  and  the  soul 
are  not  identical  (166.3). 

(vi)  Child’s  pleasure,  pain,  etc.  must  be  preceded  by  other 
pleasure,  pain,  etc.,  because  they  are  of  the  nature  of  experience; 
like  our  present  pleasure,  pain.  These  pleasure,  pain,  etc, 
preceding  the  child’s  pleasure,  pain,  etc.,  must  be  distinct  from 
the  previous  body  for  they  persist  even  when  the  previous  body 
has  perished  and  become  the  cause  of  the  child’s  pleasui-e,  pain, 
etc..  Being  qualities,  they  must  have  a  substratum  and  that  is 
atman;~which  again  proves  that  the  atman  is  distinct  from  the 
body  (1664). 

(vii)  Body  and  karma  are  related  to  each  other  as  cause-effect 
and  their  continuum  is  boginningless,  like  that  of  seed-sprout.  Tf 
karma  and  body  are  related  to  each  other  as  instrument  and 
effect,  there  must  bo  some  agent  over  and  above  these  to 
manipulate  them,  as  the  potter  is  there  with  respect  to  stick 
and  jar.  The  atrnan  is  this  agent  (1666-66). 

[For  other  arguments  dernonstrating  the  existence  of  atman 
see  gathas  1567-1670]. 

Mahavira  anticipates  an  argament  from  someone  wdth  a 
Buddhist  bent  of  mind  to  the  effect  that  the  soul  may  be 
distinct  from  the  bodyj  yet  being  momentary  like  it,  it  perishes 
along  with  it  and  hence  there  is  no  sense  ultimately  in 
establishing  its  existence  as  something  independent  of  tlie  body. 
Mahavira’s  reply  is  that  everything  in  the  world  is  not 
momentary;  The  basic  substance  is  eternal,  only  its  modes 
are  non-eternal  or  even  momentary.  Hence  the  soul  need  not 
be  regarded  as  perishing  along  with  the  body.  It  remembers 
its  previous  existence  and  hence  could  not  have  perished  with 
the  previous  body.  A  man  can  remember  in  youth  or  old  age 
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what  happened  in  childhood  or  a  man  in  a  foreign  country 
remembers  what  happened  in  his  own  country  because  the 
soul  has  persisted  amidst  all  the  changes;  so  also  if  there  is 
remembrance  of  the  previous  life,  it  only  means  that  the  soul 
has  not  perished  with  the  body.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the 
subsequent  moments  (or  point-instants)  are  stamped  with  the 
impressions  of  the  immediately  preceding  ones  and  this  can 
explain  the  memory-factor,  because  if  the  preceding  moment 
perislios  absolutely  without  having  any  'connection  with 
the  subsequent  one,  the  subsequent  moment  ia  absolutely 
different  from  the  previous  one.  And  one  cannot  remember 
what  has  been  experienced  by  another  as  it  would  amount  to 
the  absurdity  of  Yajhadatta  remembering  what  Devadatta 
experienced  (lG7i). 

It  cannot  also  be  argued  that  remembrance  can  be 
explained  on  the  basis  of  a  stream  of  point-instants  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  even  w’hen  the  soul  is  momentary;  for  if  a  stream  of 
consciousness  be  accepted  as  distinct  from  the  body,  it  is  as 
good  as  accepting  the  existence  of  a  soul  of  the  nature  of  a 
continuous  stream  of  momentary  consciousness  (1672). 

Mahavira  thus  convinces  Vaynhhuti  of  the  existence  of 
the  soul  even  though  it  be  of  the  nature  of  a  stream 
of  momentary  consciousness.  Then  he  says  that  conscious¬ 
ness  cannot  be  absolutely  momentary*  for  it  could 
not  then  remember  what  was  previously  perceived,  as 
a  child  who  dies  immediately  after  birth  does  not  remember 
what  happened  in  the  past  in  this  life  (as  it  has  no  past). 
But  we  find  that  a  man  remembers  in  his  old  age  what 
happened  in  childhood  or  youth,  and  what  is  still  more  signi¬ 
ficant  he  remembers  even  his  previous  life  (1673). 

The  Buddhists  believe  that  cognition  is  one  (not  helped 
by  another)  and  being  one  it  can  cognise  only  one  object. 
Moreover,  it  is  momentary,  for  in  the  Buddhist  view,  whatever 

*Moraentarincss  is  in  a  way — from  a  particular  point  of 

view — acceptable  to  Mahavira  and  so  he  says  that  knowledge 
is  not  absolutely  momentary.  . 
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is  existent  is  momentary  (yat  sat  tat  sarvam  ksanikam — Hetubindu, 
p.  44;  ksanikah  sarva-saihskarab— All  things  are  momentary).  But 
how  possibly  could  they  establish  this?  If  all  the  momentary  things 
could  be  brought  together,  then  alone  could  there  be  a  cognition 
of  all  of  them  as  being  momentary;  again,  this  knowledge  could 
not  have  been  originated  by  all  the  things,  because  the 
Buddhists  believe  that  one  cognition  can  have  but  one  object. 
If  there  could  be  simultaneous  cognitions  of  the  momentarinesg 
of  all  individual  things  and  if  the  soul  were  to  assimilate  them 
this  could  be  possible,  but  the  Buddhists  do  not  accept  the 
simultaneous  origination  of  a  number  of  cognitions  of  all  objects. 
Hence  with  tlieir  tenets,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  knowledge 
of  the  momentariness  of  all  the  objects  of  the  world.  Even  if 
knowledge  being  one  and  of  one  object,  were  not 
momentary  —  perishing  immediately  after  its  origination  —  it 
could  have  been  possible  to  have  this  knowledge  of  momentari¬ 
ness  of  objects;  but  knowledge  too,  in  their  view,  is  momentary. 
Looking  to  these  difficulties,  knowledge  should  not  be  accepted 
as  momentary.  And  being  a  quality  it  requires  an  appropriate 
substratum  viz.  the  soul.  This  proves  the  existence  of  the  soul 
■as  distinct  from  the  body  (1674). 

There  would  be  still  another  difficulty  in  the  Buddhist 
view.  A  cognition,  according  to  it,  is  confined  to  its  own  object, 
i.  e.  it  can  have  but  one  object.  If  so,  bow  could  such  a  cognition 
ever  tell  us  of  the  attributes  —  momentarincss,  essencelessness, 
painfulness,  etc.  —  of  the  objects  of  a  great  number  of  cognitions  ? 
Thus  it  is  not  all  possible  to  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
momentariness  of  things  (1675). 

It  can  be  argued  that  though  cognition  is  one,  of  one  object 
only  and  momentary,  still  it  can  know  the  momentary  nature 
of  air  cognitions  and  objects  on  the  basis  of  the  inference 
grounded  on  the  nature  of  itself  and  its  own  objects,  and  thus 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatsoever.  To  this  the  reply  is  that  such 
■  an  inference  would  be  fallacious,  for  only  a  thing  which  is  known 
to  exist  can  be  the  subject  of  an  inference  (tatra  paksah  prasiddho 
dharmi  —  Nyaya-pravesa,  p.  1);  while  the  very  existence  of  the 
15 
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subject  of  this  inference  —  viz.  other  cognitions  and  their 
objects  —  has  not  been  established.  What  is  the  sense  in 
discussing  the  attributes  ( momentariness,  etc. )  of  things 
the  very  existence  of  which  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  one 
momentary  cognition  having  but  one  object  cannot  do  this 
work,  viz.  establish  that  there  are  other  cognitions,  they  have 
their  own  objects  and  these  objects  have  their  attributes  — 
capability  of  producing  knowledge  about  themselves,  etc..  How 
can  cognition  tell  us  of  the  momentariness  of  these,  when  they 
themselves  are  not  known.  It  may  again  be  urged  that  inference 
from  itself  and  its  object  can  establish  all  this;  “Just  as  I  am, 
so  other  cognitions  also  exist;  just  as  my  objects  exist,  so  also 
the  objects  of  other  cognitions;  and  as  I  and  my  object  are 
momentary,  so  other  cognitions  and  their  objects  are  momentary.’’ 
But  this,  too,  is  not  correct.  The  knowledge  cognising  the 
momentariness  of  all  these  is  momentary;  it  perishes  as  soon  as 
it  originates;  it  cannot,  therefore,  cognise  its  own  destruction 
and  momentariness  —  much  less  can  it  cognise  other  cognitions, 
their  objects  and  the  momentariness  of  all  these.  Moreover,  it 
cannot  cognise  the  momentariness  even  of  its  own  object, 
because  the  cognition  and  its  object  perish  simultaneously. 
Should  the  cognition  perish  after  having  seen  its  object  perish 
and  having  ascertained  its  momentariness,  then  this  could  be 
’  possible.  But  both  perish  simultaneously  after  having  given  rise 
to  their  respective  point-instants.  Perception  of  the  nature  of 
self-consciousness  (sva-samvedana)  or  sensuous  perception  cannot 
cognise  momentariness  in  the  Buddhist  view  and  that  inference 
cannot  help  in  this  direction  has  been  shown  above.  So 
momentariness  of  things  cannot  be  established  (1676). 

It  cannot  also  be  argued  that  the  previous  cognition  creates 
such  an  impression  on  the  succeeding  one  that  cognition 
though  momentary  and  of  one  object,  can  know  the  attributes 
(existence,  momentariness,  etc.)  of  other  cognitions  and  of  their 
objects.  This  is  possible  only  if  the  impressor-cognition  and  the 
cognition  impressed  upon  meet  in  one  moment  and  not  when  a 
cognition  perishes  as  soon  as  it  is  born.  If,  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
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the  two  cognitions  be  regarded  as  existing  simultaneously 
that  would  conflict  with  their  momeutariness.  Again,  is 
this  impression  momentary  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is  momentary, 
it  too,  as  shown  above,  cannot  establish  the  momentariness  of 
all;  and  if  it  is  not  momentary,  that  goes  against  the  Buddhist 
view  that  everything  is  momentary.  Thus  even  the  introduction 
of  the  concept  of  vasana  (impression)  in  the  explanation  does 
not  help  us  to  establish  the  momentariness  of  all  things  of  the 
world  (1677). 

If  while  accepting  that  knowledge  is  momentary,  the 
Buddhists  also  want  the  knowledge  of  the  momentariness  of  all 
things,  there  would  be  a  number  of  difficulties : 

(a)  It  will  have  to  be  accepted  that  for  the  knowledge  of 
all  the  objects  in  the  three  worlds  a  number  of  cognitions 
can  rise  simultaneously  and  the  existence  of  a  permanent 
entity  —  soul  —  as  one  that  can  be  the  substratum  of  these 
cognitions  and  can  remember  the  objects  cognised  by  them, 
will  have  to  be  accepted; 

(b)  One  cognition  wdll  have  to  be  accepted  as  having  a 
number  of  objectSj-which  goes  against  the  Buddhist  view; 

(c)  Cognition  will  have  to  be  accepted  as  having  a  prolonged 
existence  (i.  e.  as  non-mom ontary)  so  that  it  could  cognise 
all  the  things  one  after  another.  Does  this  not  amount  to 
the  acceptance  of  atman  or  soul  by  a  different  name  ? 

(d)  Buddhism  would  be  throwing  to  the  winds  its  doctrine 
of  pratitya-samutpada  (dependent  origination)  according  to 
which  there  is  no  connection  whatsoever  betw^een  cause  and 
effect;  the  cause  does  in  no  way  persist  in  the  effect.  If 
this  pratitya-samutpada  be  accepted  all  the  empirical 
behaviour-remembrance  of  past  things,  etc.-would  he  flouted  as 
memory,  etc.  are  possible  only  w^hen  there  is  a  co-ordinating 
factor  as  the  locus  of  past  cognitions.  Atman  (soul)  can  supply 
this  void  and  we  need  not  rue  the  loss  of  pratitya-samutpada 
even  here,  for  the  Buddhist  tenets  themselves  cannot  sustain 
it.  If  Atman  (soul)  is  accepted  as  of  the  nature  of  origination, 
destruction,  persistence,  knowledge,-  none  of  these  difficulties 
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remain  and  all  empirical  behaviour  can  be  explained.  The. 
soul  is  persistent  and  eternal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
basic  substance  —  dravya  —  and  liable  to  origination  and 
destruction  according  as  its  modes  rise  and  perish.  Hence 
instead  of  the  stream  of  momentary  consciousness,  soul  of. 
the  nature  of  eternality,  origination  and  destruction  should- 
bc  accepted  as  existent  over  and  above  the  body  (1678-1679). 

Vayubhuti  would  like  to  know  what  kinds  of  cognitions 
the  soul  has  and  how  it  has  them.  When  there  is  destruction- 
cum -subsidence  of  the  coverings  or  karma-ohscurations  of 
mati-jnana  (sensuous  knowledge),  sruta-jnana  (verbal  or 
scriptural  knowledge),  avadhi  jnana  (visual  intuition)  and 
manah-paryaya-juana  ( intuition  of  mental  modes ),  these 
latter  arise.  The  destruction-cum-subsidenoe  of  coverings  of 
different  kinds  and  degrees  produces  corresponding  kinds  and 
degrees  of  cognitions  in  the  soul.  These  are  momentary  as 
modes  (paryaya),  but  persisting  in  other  times  or  moments  or 
even  eternal  as  the  basic  substance  (dravya)  (1680). 

But  when  the  coverings  are  utterly  destroyed,  kevala-jnana 
(omniscience  or  pure  knowlei3ge)  arises.  It  is  perfect,  eternal  and 
does  not  admit  of  variation;  it  has  an  infinite  number  of  things 
as  its  objects  and  persists  in  a  pure  condition  perpetually  (1681). 

Vayubhuti  is  still  a  bit  sceptical  and  wonders  why,  if 
the  soul  has  an  existence  independent  of  the  body,  it  is  not 
seen  entering  the  body  or  leaving  it.  Mahavira  explains  that 
non-perception  is  two-fold.  An  utterly  non-existent  thing,  e.  g. 
ass’s  horn  cannot  be  perceived.  But  even  an  existent  thing 
may  not  be  perceived  on  account  of  one  or  more  of  these  reasons : 

(i)  Durabhavat  —  if  a  thing  is  very  far;  e.  g.  heaven  or 
Mount  Meru; 

(ii)  Atisannikarsat  —  if  a  thing  is  very  near;  e.  g.  eye-lashes; 

(iii)  Atisauksmyat  — if  a  thing  is  very  subtle;  e.  g.  atoms; 

(iv)  Mano’navasthanat  —  if  the  mind  is  perturbed  and 
inattentive;  e.  g.  those  unconscious  cannot  see  anything,  and 
an  absent-minded  person  does  not  perceive  an  object 
before  him. 
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(v)  indriyapataYat  —  if  the  sense-organa  are  not  highly 
efficient;  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  one  slightly  deaf. 

(vi)  Mati-mandyat  —  dullness.  A  dull  person  cannot  grasp 
things  which  are  deep  and  subtle. 

(vii)  Asakyatvat  —  if  perception  is  not  possible;  e.  g.  it  is  not 
possible  to  perceive  one’s  cars,  bead,  back,  joint  of  the 
neck. 

(viii)  Avaranat  —  if  the  eyes  are  cove.ed  or  something  stands 
between  the  sense-organ  and  the  object;  one  cannot,  for 
instance,  see  an  object  covered  by  a  mat  or  behind  a  wail. 

(ix)  Abhibhavat  —  when  a  thing  is  overpowered;  e.  g.  the  stars 
are  overpowered  by  the  light  of  the  sun  and  hence 
cannot  be  perceived  in  daylight. 

(x)  Samanyat  —  extreme  similarity;  even  when  a  grain  of 
pulse  is  very  closely  examined  and  then  mixed  up  in  a 
heap  of  pulse-grains,  it  is  not  possible  to  find  it  out  and 
distinguish  it  from  the  others  as  they  are  all  extremely 
similar. 

(xi)  Anupayogat — lack  of  attention  and  interest;  if  a  man  is 
concentrating  on  the  perception  of  colour,  he  does  not, 
perceive  odour,  etc,  even  when  they  are  present,  for  he 
is  not  interested  in  thism  and  hence  does  not  pay  atten*, 
tion  to  them. 

.(xii)  Anupayat  —  if  the  means  arc  not  there;  e.  g.  seeing  the 
horns,  one  cannot  have  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  the 
cow’s  milk,  because  the  horns  are  no  means  of  knowing 
the  quantity  of  the  cowl’s  milk. 

(xiii)  VistTifti  —  Forgetting.  If  a  man  forgets,  he  does  not  knoW 
what  w’as  previously  perceived. 

(xiv)  Duragamab — ^  wrong  instruction  or  .testimony;  if  a  man 
.  for  instance,  has  been  deceived  or  misguided  and  has  afi 
along  known  sand  of  a  golden  colour  as  gold,  he  will 

1  not  then  know  gold  even  when  it  is  before  him. 

-,(xv)  Mohat — Stupefaction,  If  a  person’s  intellect  -  has  been 

.  ..  stupefied,- he  does  not  perceive  the  soul,  etc.' though  they 
■  are- existent  entities. 
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(xvi)  Vidarsanat  —  lack  of  sight.  One  born  blind  cannot  see 
anything. 

(xvii)  Vikarat  —  Deterioration;  when  due  to  old  age,  a  person’s 
energies  flag,  there  is  non-cognition  even  of  what  was 
cognised  earlier  a  number  of  times. 

(xviii)  Akriyatah  —  lack  of  activity.  If  a  man  does  not  dig  the 
ground  he  cannot  see  the  root  of  the  tree. 

(xix)  Anadhigamat  —  Non-acquirement.  If  a  man  has  not 
studied  the  scriptural  texts,  he  will  not  know  their 
meaning. 

(xx)  Kalaviprakarsat  —  separation  by  time;  one  does  not 
perceive  past  and  future  things. 

(xxi)  Svahhava-viprakarsat  —  the  thing’s  nature  being  not 
amenable  to  perception;  e.  g.,  one  does  not  perceive 
the  sky  or  evil  spirits. 

Thus  in  any  one  of  these  twenty-one  ways,  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  perceive  a  thing  even  though  real  and  existent.  In 
the  present  context,  on  account  of  svabhava-viprakarsa,  i.  e.  because 
the  soul  is  incorporeal,  it  cannot  be  perceived.  The  karmic 
body  is  subtle  like  an  atom  and  hence  it  too  cannot  be  perceived; 
and  so  the  transmigratory  soul  accompanied  by  the  karmic 
body  cannot  bo  perceived  as  it  enters  the  gross  body  or  leaves 
it.  The  soul  or  the  karmic  body  should  not,  on  account  of  this,  be 
regarded  as  utterly  non-existent,  for  the  existence  of  these  is 
established  by  a  number  of  inferences  (1682-1683). 

On  the  basis  of  Vedic  testimony  also  it  is  easy  to  realise 
that  the  soul  is  distinct  from  the  body.  The  Veda  enjoins 
agnihotra,  etc.  on  one  who  wishes  to  go  to  heaven.  Now  the 
body  is  reduced  to  dust  or  ashes  when  a  person  dies.  If  the 
soul  is  not  distinct  from  the  body,  there  would  be  no  one  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  agnihotra,  etc.  in  heaven,  and  the  Vedic 
injunctions  would  be  serving  no  purpose;  they  would  be  proved 
false.  Similarly  people  believe  that  one  who  performs  good  deeds, 
acts  of  charity,  etc.,  goes  to  heaven.  This  would  hold  good  only 
if  the  soul  he  distinct  from  the  body.  Vayubhuti  had  nob 
understood  the  true  meaning  of  the  Vedic  statements  and  hence 
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waa  inclined  to  regard  the  soul  as  identical  with  the  body.  But 
Lord  Mahavira  explained  the  Vedio  passages  to  him  and  also 
established  by  inference  that  the  aggregate  of  elements  in  the 
form  of  the  body  must  have  an  agent-creator,  for  the  body  has  a 
beginning  and  a  fixed  shape,  as  the  potter  is  the  maker  of  the 
pot.  There  are  Vedic  statements  which  clearly  say  that  the  soul 
is  distinct  from  the  body ;  Satyena  lahhyas  tapasa  hy  esa 
brahmacaryena  nityam  jyotirmayo  visuddho  yam  pasyanti 
dhira  yatayah  sarbyatatmanah  — Mundakopanisad,  3. 1.  6.  — ‘By 
truth,  austerity,  sexual  continence,  the  bright,  pure  one  can 
always  be  obtained.  The  wise,  controlled  sages  see  him’, — and 
such  others  Hence  it  must  be  accepted  that  the  jiva  (soul)  has 
an  existence  independent  of  the  body  (1684--.5). 

When  his  doubt  had  thus  been  removed,  Vayubliuti  became 
a  monk  along  with  his  500  pupils  and  followers  (1686). 
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4.  V  YA1<  T  A  —  TvEG  AUDI  NG 
THE  OBJEGTIVE  REALITY  OF  THIEGS. 


A  fourth  G:madhara  named  Vyakta  too  decided  to  approach 
Mahavira  with  revercii(-e  and  liave  his  doubts  dispelled. 
Mahavira  accosted  him  by  his  name  and  gotra  as  Vyakta 
Bharadvaja  and  told  him  straightaway  that  he  had  a  doubt 
as  regards  the  five  elements  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  Air,  Ether 
and  that  that  was  so  bc{‘aiise  he  found  apparently  contlicting 
statements  in  tiic  Veda.  One  of  them  says  :  Svapnopamahi 
vai  sakalam  ity  esa  brahmavidhir  ahjasa  vijheyah-which  Vyakta 
interpreted  as  meaning,  ‘Everything  is  but  of  the  nature  of 
a  dream  (like  a  dream);  this  brahma-vidhi,  way  of  the 
ultimate  truth  should  be  understood  truly  and  instantly’,  and 
hence  he  w’as  inclined  to  believe  tliat  there  is  nothing  like 
the  elements.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  statements  like 
dyavaprthivi  saliastam  -  Taitt.  Brah  1.  1.  d,  prthivi  devata, 
apo  devatah- whicli  establish  the  esjistencc  of  the  elements. 
Hence  Vyakta  was  confounded  whether  the  elements  are 
really  existent  or  not.  But  the  fact  was  that  he  did  not 
know  the  true  meaning  of,  and  the  logic  behind,  the  Vedic  state¬ 
ments.  Before  explaining  this  Yrahavli'a  proceeds  to  expound 
Vyakta’s  doubt  in  clear  terms  to  him  (1087-89). 

\’yakta  believes  that  the  elements  arc  like  objects  seen  in 
a  dream  or  like  objects  created  by  iiiagic  —  illusory,  having 
no  real  existence.  A  poor  man  may  see  in  his  dream  elephants, 
and  horses  at  his  door  and  his  coffers  full  to  the  brim  with 
jewels  and  gold.  But  he  awakes  as  poor  as  he  was,  for  all  the 
drcam-objects  wore  unreal.  Bo  also  in  an  illusion  pi'ojccted  by 
a  magician,  utejisils  of  gold,  jewels,  pea.rls  and  silver  and  parks, 
flowers,  fruits  may  be  seerr,  bat  they  are  all  unreal.  Similarly 
the  elements  we  perceive  empirically  arc  uirreal,  because  they 
topple  down  when  sulijected  to  the  test  of  reason.  If  one  doubts 
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the  reality  of  the  elements  which  are  perceptible,  one  is  sure 
to  doubt  the  reality  of  soul,  merit,  demerit,  etc.  which  are  all 
supcrsensuous,  or  not  amenable  to  sensuous  perception.  Vyakta 
too  is  apt  to  believe  that  the  entire  world  is  unreal  (KiOO -1691). 

Yyakta’s  argument  is  that  the  rnoinent  we  start  reasoning, 
things  looked  upon  as  real  start  tumbling  down  from  their 
pedestal  of  so-called  reality.  Everything  in  the  world  is  relative 
like  the  notions  of  long-short.  A  thing  cannot  be  established 
by  itself,  or  by  another,  or  by  both  or  by  anything  other  than 
these.  Ejvm.rything  in  tlic  world  is  either  an  effect  or  a  cause. 
An  effect  is  so  called  because  it  is  produced  by  a  cause  and  a 
cause  is  so  called  because  it  produces  ttie  effect.  These  expressions 
are  thus  mutually  dependent  and  relative,  'ffhere  would  be  no 
‘cause’  if  the  ‘effect’  did  not  exist  and  vice  versa.  Thus  karya 
(effect),  etc.  are  not  established  intrinsically,  i.  c.  by  themselves. 
And  what  cannot  be  established  by  its  own  nature  cannot  be 
established  by  another.  Ho  also  a  thing  cannot  be  established 
both  by  itself  and  by  another,  because  what  they  eairnot  do 
severally,  they  cannot  achieve  jointly  too.  If  oil  is  not  found 
in  the  grains  of  sand  taken  sovei'ally  it  is  not  also  found  in 
their  aggregate.  And  in  this  there  would  be  the  fault  of  mutual 
dependence,  for  one  cannot  be  established  till  the  other 
has  been  establisbecl  and  a  thing  cajniot  be  established  hy 
anytliiug  other  than  these  (itself  and  another),  since  nothing 
otlicr  than  thes;^  exists  and  that  would  lead  to  the  contingency 
of  a  thing  being  estadilisliod  without  any  cause,  i.  o.  having  no 
cause.  Hence  the  fourth  iilLeriiativc  also  fails  to  help  ns.  This 
is  what  happens  with  respect  to  ‘long’,  ‘short’  also.  The  index 
finger  is  ‘long’  when  it  is  |■e[errod  to  the  thumb,  hut  that  same 
finger  is  ‘short’  when  referred  to  the  middle  finger.  By  itself 
it  is  neither  long  nor  short.  Tjongiiess  and  shortness  are  thus 
not  sclf*cstal)lished  and  so  cannot  he  established  by  another. 
The  other  two  altornatives  too  are  of  no  avail  in  establishing 
their  existence.  It  is  well  said  : 

Na  dii'glie’  stiha  dirghatvaffi  na  hrasve  napi  ca  dva,ye; 
tasinad  asiddhaiu  sunyatvat  sad  ity  akhyayate  kva  hi. 

16 
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hrasvam  pratitya  siddham  dirgbamdu’ghampratitj^a  brasvara  api; 
na  kiiicid  asti  siddham  vyavabaravasad  vadanty  evam. 

[There  is  nothing  like  longncss  in  what  is  (called)  long,  nor  in 
what  is  (called)  short,  nor  in  both.  Hence  longness  is  not 
established.  Being  (thus)  void  wdiere  possibly  could  it  be 
regarded  as  e.viatent  ?  ‘Long’  is  established  in  dependence  on 
‘short’,  and  ‘sho.'t’  is  established  in  dependence  on  ‘long’. 
Nothing  is  in  fact  an  established  entity;  people  talk  of  things 
as  if  they  were  established  under  the  compulsion  of  practical 
necessity  (i.  e.  to  carry  on  their  empirical  dealings)]  (1692). 

Approaching  the  probkun  of  reality  from  another  point  of  view, 
one  may  ask :  Are  existence  and  jar  one  or  different?  If  they  are  one 
i.  e.  non-ditfereut,  ■whatever  lias  existence  would  be  a  jar  and  so 
all  the  things  in  the  world  would  be  of  the  nature  of  the  one 
jar.  And  then  cloth,  etc.  which  arc  non-jar  could  not  exist  at 
all,  everything  existent  being  of  the  nature  of  jar.  Or  to  put  it 
differently,  the  jar  would  not  only  be  jar  but  also  everything  else 
(ghatah  sarvatmakah).  Or,  existence  being  identical  with  jar, 
that  alone  would  exist  and  nothing  other  than  it.  Or  even  that 
would  not  exist;  for  ‘jar’  is  so  called  only  because  it  is  the 
counter-positive  of  ‘non-jar’;  but  if  this  ‘non-jar’  is  not  there,  jar 
too  will  cease  to  exist.  Hence  there  is  but  void.  Tf  jar  and 
existence  ai'e  different,  then  being  devoid  of  existence,  jar,  like 
ass’s  horn,  would  not  be  existent.  Existence  means  being  existent. 
If  existence  be  absolutely  diffei'cnt  from  the  existent  jar,  etc. 
wLich  are  its  Huppoi  t,  then  it  would  be  non-existence,  for  the 
attribute,  the  supported  can  never  exist  apart  from  the  supporter, 
the  substratum.  As  none  of  these  alternatives  is  possible,  jar 
and  all  like  objects  are  indefinable  or  utterly  void  (1693). 

There  is  no  sense  iri  discussing  anything  about  that  which 
is  not  produced,  e.  g.  ass’s  horn.  But  even  of  what  is  produced, 
causality  does  not  stand  the  test  of  reason,  and  so  it  too  is  void. 
What  is  produced  cannot  be  produced,  as  it  has  been  already 
produced,  e.  g.  jar.  If  even  a  produced  thing  can  be  produced, 
then  there  would  bo  no  end  to  this  repeated  origination.  What 
is  non-prod  need,  that  too  cannot  be  produced;  otherwise  we 
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would  have  to  accept  the  origination  of  non-existence,  e.  g.  ass’s 
horn,  as  it  too  is  iion-prorlnccd.  Kven  prodnccd-iion-produced 
cannot  be  produced,  for  the  difiiculties  of  both  the  above 
alternatives  would  be  present  here.  But,  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  ‘]3roduced-non-]U’odaced’  :  If  it  exists,  it  can  be 
called  ‘produced’  alone,  and  not  both.  If  it  docs  not  exist,  it  can 
be  ‘non-produced’  only.  And  the  difliculties  in  either  case  have 
been  pointed  out.  So  also,  ‘what  is  being  produced’  cannot  be 
produced,  for  it  too  if  existent  should  be  classified  under  ‘produced’, 
and  if  not  existent  under  ‘non-produced’,  and  the  same  difficulties 
would  present  themselves.  It  has  been  said : 

gatafn  na  gainyate  tavad  agataih  naiva  giunyate; 
gatagata-vinirmuhtaih  garayanianaiii  na  garayate. 

(Madhyamika-karika  ‘2.  I)  —  ‘If  motion  has  already  taken  place, 
the  question  of  motion  does  not  arise  at  all;  and  it  docs  not 
arise  ev(3n  if  it  has  not  taken  place.  And  the  condition  other 
than  ‘motion’  and  ‘nori-motioir’  (the  process  of  motion,  what  is 
being  gone  through)  is  not  found.’  Thus,  as  causality  does  not 
stand  to  reason,  the  world  should  be  regarded  as  void  (1694), 

Another  argument  can  be  advanced  to  demonstrate  the 
inconsistency  of  the  concept  of  causality  —  which  leads  to  the 
view  that  everything  is  void.  The  inherent  (or  material  or 
constituent  —  hetu)  and  the  instrumental  (pratyaya)  are  the  causes 
held  responsible  for  the  production  of  a  thing.  And  it  is  held 
that  the  constituent  and  the  instrumental  causes  taken  severally 
cannot  produce  the  effect.  But  if  the  capacity  to  cause  or 
originate  does  not  exist  in  each  factor  of  the  full  causal 
apparatus,  how  can  it  exist  in  the  total  causal  apparatus  as 
pointed  out  earlier  too  ?  Then  there  would  be  no  effect  and  the 
causal-apparatus  too  would  not  exist  and  the  world  -would  be 
void.  It  is  said  : 

Hctu-pratyaya-samagri-prthagbhavcsv  adaisanat; 
tena  te  nabhilapya  hi  bhavah  sarve  svabhavatah. 
loke  yavat  saihjna  samagryarn  eva  dj’syate  yasmat; 
tasmad  na  santi  bhava  bhave’  sati  nasti  samagri, 
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^ —  The  effect  is  not  fonod  in  the  constituent  cause  and  the  instru¬ 
mental  cause  severally  and  till  the  effect,  e.  g.  jar,  is  not  produced 
it  cannot  be  called  jar,  etc.;  hence  by  nature  it  is  indefinable. 
Whatever  nomenclature  wc  find  in  tlie  world  is  with  reference 
to  the  total  (causal)  apparatus,  hence  things  do  not  exist.  And 
if  things  do  not  exist  the  causal  apparatus  too  does  not  exist 
(1(395). 

What  is  impei’ceptihle  is,  like  the.  ass’s  horn,  unreal.  But 
even  if  we  take  into  consideration  porceptihle  tilings,  they  are 
not  indivisible  wholes,  they  arc  made  up  of  parts.  Eonghly 
speaking  everything  has  a  fore  part,  middle  and  hind  part. 
The  latter  two  iire  not  visible  as  they  iire  covered  from  view 
by  the  fore  part.  The  fore  part  too  (Um  be  infinively  divided 
into  parts  so  that  tlicse  will  be  just  atoms  and  so  not  perceptible. 
Therefore  things  like  post,  etc.  cannot  be  perceived  in  reality. 
Being  iion-perceived  they  are  unreal  like  the  ass's  horn.  This 
again  proves  that  everything  is  void.  It  is  said  ; 

Yavad  drsyam  paras  tavad  bhagah  sa  ca  na  drsyate; 

tena  te  nabhilapya  hi  bhavah  sarve  svahhavatah. 

— ‘Of  what  is  perceptible,  the  hind  part  is  not  seen.  Thus  all 
things  are  by  nature  indefinable’.  By  such  reasoning  Vyakta 
argues  out  a  case  in  favour  of  the  unreality  of  all  things.  The 
Vedas,  on  the  other  hand,  refer  to  the  existence  of  things.  On 
account  of  this,  Vyakta  has  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  things  in  reality  (1690), 

After  having  set  forth  the  doubt  in  Vyakta’s  mind,  Maliavira 
shows  that  this  doubt  itself  does  not  hold  good  in  that  context. 
If,  as  Vyakta  argues,  there  are  no  objects  wdiatsoevcr  in  the 
world,  no  one  would  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  their  existence  or 
otherwise.  No  one  even  for  a  while  has  any  doubt  regarding 
sky-flo\vGr  or  ass’s  horn.  Doubt  can  arise  only  with  respect  to 
existing  things  as  wdren  we  say  ‘Is  tliis  a  man  or  a  post  ?’  If 
everything  is  regarded  as  unreal,  no  special  reason  can  bo  adduced 
on  account  of  which  doubt  as  regards  man-post  is  justified  but 
does  not  present  itself  in  respect  of  sky-flower.  It  could  have 
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been  equally  possible,  to  have  a  doubt  regarding  sky-liowei;  and 
no  doubt  in  respect  of  man-post — just  the  opposite  of  what 
we  have  u.t  ])refient.  B>it  this  is  not  what  we  tind.  ft  follows 
that  everything  is  not  non-existent  like  sky-flower  (1 007-98). 

The  doubt  with  rcga.'d  to  man-post  caai  be  jnstitied.  Things 
a.rc  known  to  us  by  any  of  tlic  three  means  of  valid  knowledge — 
perception,  inforcnce,  verbal  testimony,  f.foubt  can  arise  only 
where  knowledge  is  possible.  But  how  (.:an  there  be  any  doubt 
with  regard  to  things  which  cannot  be  known  by  any  of  tlie 
means  of  knowledge  ?  d’his  explains  why  we  entertain  doubts 
as  to  man-post,  but  not  with  regard  to  sky-tlowcr  (1099). 

Doubt,  error,  inde,^rnit{^  knowledge,  ddinite  knowledge  etc., 
are  all  modes  of  Imowledge  wliicli  caiii  irrise  only  in  dependence 
on  :rn  object.  So  where  there  is  no  object,  Ibo'c  is  no  Imowledge 
and  hence  no  doubt  or  error  or  any  of  tlrcsc  modes  of  knowledge. 
But  there  is  doubt,  as  Yyakta  says,  and  hence  there  is 
knowledge  which  invariably  presapi)Oses  tlio  existence  of  objects 
e  g.  post,  man.  It  may  be  ai'guod  that  the  example  is 

fallacious-an  inadmissible  (asiddha)  one  for  the  existence  of  post  or 
man  has  not  been  established.  But  then  there  would  be  no 
doubt  also.  Thus  the  existence  of  objects  can  be  inferred  on 
the  basis  of  tlie  existence  of  doubt  (1700-1701). 

It  can  be  argued  that  tliei'e  is  no  such  rulo  that  a  doubt 

cannot  arise  if  no  object  is  existent.  A  sleeping  man  has 

nothing  beside  him  that  can  be  tlie  object  of  Ills  knowdedge, 
and  yet  he  doubts,  Ts  this  an  elephant  or  a  mountain?’  This 
moans  that  doubts  can  arise  even  when  tlicre  arc  no  objects. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  even  in  a  dream  doubt  is 

caused  by  memory,  etc.,  of  vvhat  was  perceived  or  experienced 
earlier  or  due  to  any  such  factor;  it  never  operates  where 
there  is  ahsolnte  negation  of  all  existence.  Dreams  too  cannot 
originate  without  the  instrumentality  of  some  such  factors  : 
something  experienced  in  the  waking  condition,  e.  g. 
bathing,  eating,  anointing,  etc;  or  something  perceived  at 
some  time-elephant,  horse,  etc;  or  something  one  thinks  about 
very  often  or  worries  about,  e.  g.  inability  to  attain  one’s 
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beloved;  or  ftometliiiig  heard  of — heaven,  hell,  etc;  or  disorder 
of  the  luiiuonrs  — wind,  bile,  plilogio;  some  deity,  favourable  or 
otherwise;  marsliy  laud.  Or  merit  may  be  tfie  cause  of  a  good 
dream;  or  domerib  of  an  evil  or  inauspicious  dream.  This  shows 
that  even  a  dream  is  sonietbing  positive;  if  tliat  is  so,  how 
can  wc  say  that  the  world  is  void?  (17(»T708). 

Otlior  reasons  too  can  be  addiuxal  to  show  that  dreams  are 
])ositivo  in  nature ;  Dream  is  positive,  because  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  knowledge,  liko  the  knowledge  of  a  Jar;  or  dream  is  positive, 
because  like  a  pot,  it  is  brought  about  by  instrumental  factors — ■ 
any  of  those  mentioned  above  (170d). 

Moreover,  if  tliere  were  iion-existence  of  everything,  how 
could  we  distinguish  between,  dream  and  nou-dream,  true  and 
false;  (landliarva-city  ((lity  of  Tllusion)  and  tlie  city  of 
Pajaliputra;  wliat  is  litei'ally  true  (o.  g.  areal  lion)  and  what  is 
figurative  (e.  g.  man-lion). Ifow'  could  we  speak  in  terms  of 
effect,  cause,  what  is  to  be  established  and  what  is  the  reason 
which  establishes,  doer,  speaker,  statement  (wdiether  it  has 
three  members  in  the  syllogism  or  five)  and  what  is  to  be  stated 
(i.  e.  the  intent  of  tlie  statement)?  And  liow  could  we  accept 
one  view  as  our  owm  and  say  tliat  the  other  view  is  another’s. 
If  everything  were  void,  non-existent,  bow  could  we  use  such 
expressions  even  under  the  compulsion  of  practical  necessity? 
And  how  could  it  have  been  determined  that  Earth  is  solid, 
Water  fluid.  Fire  hot,  Wind  moving  and  Ether  colourless 
(formless  or  incorporeal);  and  that  sound,  etc.  are  respectively 
the  objects  of  the  organ  of  hcaiing,  etc.?  (L705-7). 

If  everything  were  void  or  non-existent,  everything  should 
be  alike  aud  there  could  not  be  any  classification  of  the  type 
of  dream  —  non-drearn,  etc.;  or  things  could  have  been  determined 
in  just  the  opposite  way  —  a  dream  could  have  been  non-dream 
and  vice  versa,  or  Water  could  have  been  solid  and  Earth  fluid; 
or  there  should  liave  been  no  cognition  whatsoever  in  the 
absence  of  an  object.  If  it  is  argued  that  all  this  nomenclature,  etc. 
and  incoiisisteiicy  -with  respect  to  cognition,  etc.  are  themselves 
due  to  bhranti,  error  or  illusion,  then  the  reply  is  that  it  is 
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not  so,  for  cognitions  fire  determined  by  place,  time,  nature,  etc.. 
Again  is  this  bliranti  itself  real  or  iiot  ?  If  it  is  real  it  goes 
against  Yyakta’s  view  of  the  unreality  of  eveiytliing;  and  if  it 
is  unreal,  the  cognitions  of  objects  ns  existent  are  free  from 
error  and  so  objects  are  real.  TTonce  it  is  wiser  to  give  up  the 
doctrine  of  the  non-ex istcncc  of  things  and  I’cgard  things  as 
existent.  And  if  one  clings  to  the  view  tliat  everything  is  void, 
there  is  no  strong  point  wliich  could  lead  to  the  conviction 
that  knowledge  of  the  void  is  correct  and  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  objects  is  not.  Tf  everything  be  void,  it  would  not 
even  be  possible  to  distiugnisli  in  this  way  (1708). 

Vyakta  has  argued  that  a  thing  cannot  be  established  by 
itself  or  by  another,  or  by  both  or  by  anything  other  than  these. 
To  controvert  tliis,  Mahavlra  sa.ys,  if  everything  is  non-existent 
there  cannot  be  the  notions  of  ‘self’  (‘itself’)  and  hinother’. 
And  if  these  do  not  exist,  A’yaktii  cannot  establish  tliat  things 
do  not  exist  by  the  above  argument  based  on  ‘itself,  ‘other’, 
‘both’,  ‘other  than  these’.  Aforeover,  it  is  contradictory  to  say 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  cxi.steiice  of  things  is  relative  (short- 
long)  and  on  the  other  to  point  out  that  a  thing  cannot  be 
established  by  itself,  other,  etc.  And  it  is  not  rpiito  correct  to 
say  that  the  existence  of  things  is  only  relati  ve;  things  also  have 
the  oflicienoy  to  produce  knowledge  mgarding  themselves  and 
this  itself  is  a  iiia.rk  of  their  existence.  ‘Short’,  etc  give  rise  to 
knowledge  concerning  theinselvC:-;  and  so  tliey  ninst  ho  existent; 
they  should  not  ho  looked  upon  as  non-existent,  if  the  finger 
which  is  unreal  can  be  short  or  long  when  referred  to  another, 
then  even  the  ass’s  horn  should  bo  spoken  of  as  ‘long’  or  ‘short’, 
as  the  two  cases  are  parallel;  or  the  indcx-liiigor  should  be 
short  by  itself  with  I’oferenco  to  itself,  because  non-existence 
holds  good  every whert'.  lint  this  is  net  what  wo  find.  Tbc  fact 
is  that  the  finger  exists  in  its  own  idglit.  It  has  Tiumerous 
attributes  which  become  manifest  as  they  have  in  their  vicinity 
a  corresponding  auxiliary  cause.  But  if  the  linger  wore  utterly 
non-existent,  it  could  not  have  been  shoi't  or  long  only  because  it 
was  referred  to  another  and  the  alternatives  of  ‘itself’,  ‘other’,  etc. 
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would  not  be  possible.  This  is  true  of  all  things.  The  Nihilist, 
again,  cannot  argue  that  be  himself  does  not  accept  the  notions 
of  ‘itself’,  ‘other’,  etc,  but  he  utilises  them  bo.cause  they  are 
accepted  by  his  rival  tbinkei';  —  that  he  speaks  of  them  only 
from  tbo  opponent’s  point  of  view.  The  Nihilist  forgets  that 
for  him  thei'e  is  nothing  like  one’s  own  view  and  another’s; 
and  if  ho  accepts  this,  ho  should  give  up  his  stoaul  regii,rding 
Nihilism  (ITOh). 

Vyakta  lias  argued  that  nothing  has  existence,  there  is 
merely  the  void  and  that  our  empirical  knowledge  of  ‘long’, 
‘short’,  etc.  aiurcs  only  relatively.  A  tiling  is  called  ‘long’ 
or  ‘short’,  only  wlien  it  is  referred  to  another.  Now,  do  the  two 
cognitions  of  ‘long’,  ‘short’  occur  simultaneously  or  one,  after 
the  other '?  T{  simultaneously,  the  two  cogiiisables  appear  in. 
their  own  knowledge  iadcjaendcntly  and  one  could  not  possibly 
depend  on  the  other.  If  tlu'v  take,  pkua!  one  alter  the  other, 
the  index  linger,  to  take  an  instance,  has  appeared  as  ‘short’ 
in  its  own  cognition  which  occurs  first  and  so  does  m.it  need 
to  depend  on  the  other  cognition,  viz.  of  the  middle  finger  as 
‘long’.  And  to  cut  the  matter  sliort,  can  you  point  out 
anything  on  w!ii(--h  the  very  first  cognition  of  a  newly  horn 
child  as  it  opens  its  eyes  depends'?  And  if  two  objects  are  alike 
in  all  respects  like  the  two  eyes  anf  it  they  arc  cognised 
simultanconsiy,  tfiey  appear  in  their  own  nature  in  their  own 
cognitions  and  no  nintmil  dependence  of  those  two  cognitions 
could  ho  tliouglit  of.  d’lic  fact  is  that,  (Tjects  aippeai'  iu  their 
own  nature  in  tludr  respective  eogaiitions  witliout  reference 
to  another;  and  at  a  la, tor  stage  wlicn  vve  have  the  cui'iosity 
to  iiujuiro  into  the  details  regarding  form,  etc.  we  arc  lielped 
by  auxiliary  factors  like  the  rnenioi'y  of  their  pratiiaaksa 
(opposite)  and  rlius  by  a  syntlie.sis  wc  speak  of  tlie  object 
as  ‘long’  or'  ‘sliort’.  lint  all  tiling;-;  are  existent  in  their  own 
right  —  arc  selt-cst:ihlislicd  (1710-1711). 

II,  as  Vyakla,  says,  there  is  sheer  Nihilism,  all  objects  are 
equal  in  licing  uni'ea!.  In  tliat  case  why  lias  he  to  explain  the 
knowledge  ‘long’  with  regard  to  the  inidlle  iing.ir  by  referring 
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to  short  objects  like  the  index  finger,  etc.  Why  cannot  a  thing 
be  called  ‘long’  with  reference  to  a  long  object,  or  even  a 
sky-flower  when  everything  is  equally  unreal  and  non-existent;  or 
w’hy  by  referring  things  to  a  sky-flower  do  we  not  call  things 
‘long’  or  ‘short’  ?  But  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  So 
Nihilism  cannot  be  accepted  and  reality  of  things  has  to  be 
admitted  (1712). 

If  Nihilism  be  accepted,  even  the  concept  of  relativity  should 
not  be  accepted  as  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Nihilism.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  it  is  the  very 
nature  of  things  to  be  called  relatively  ‘short’  or  ‘long’ 
and  nature  (svabhava)  cannot  be  questioned.  ’Who  is  to 
be  questioned  as  to  why  fire  burns  and  not  ether  (agnir 
dahati  nakasam  k’otra  paryanuyujyatam) '?  If  the  Nihilist  were 
to  put  forth  this  argument,  his  case  would  be  doomed.  Nature 
or  svabhava  is  one’s  own  existence  or  character.  Here  there  is 
distinction  between  ‘itself’  and  ‘another’  and  this  militates 
against  the  doctrine  of  Nihilism.  Moreover  if  everything  were 
unreal,  would  it  be  possible  to  discuss  and  argue  in  terms  of 
one’s  own  nature  (svabhava)?  Can  you  ever  imagine  the 
essential  nature  of  the  ‘barren  woman’s  son’  or  of  any  such 
thing  utterly  non-existent  ?  Only  existent  things  can  have 
svabhava,  their  own  nature.  Thus  Nihilism  stands  refuted 
(1713). 

Maliavira  himself  is  not  against  relativity  as  such.  W"e  may 
know  -things  as,  or  call  them,  ‘short’  or  ‘long’.  But  the  very 
existence  of  things  does  not  depend  on  anything.  And  the 
qualities  of  things  e.  g.  colour,  form,  taste,  etc.  too  as  distinct 
from  the  relative  ones  —  ‘shortness’,  ‘longness’,  etc.  are  self- 
established,  not  relative.  The  existence  of  these  does  not  depend  on 
anything  and  hence  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  non-existent. 
Hence  the  doctrine  of  Nihilism  cannot  be  upheld  (1714). 

AVere  even  existence,  etc.  relative,  the  long  thing  itself 
’Would  perish  if  the  ‘short’  did  not  exist.  But  this  is  not  what 
'we  find;  the  thing  would  exist  even  then,  only  it  would  not  be 
called  ‘long’.  This  shows  that  existence,  colour  and  such 
17 
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attributes  are  self-established,  and  so  Nihilism  cannot  hold  good 
(1715). 

Even  Dependence  or  relativity  has  reference  to  depending, 
depender,  that  depended  upon;  these  will  have  to  be  accepted 
as  existent,  so  Nihilism  is  out  of  question  (1716). 

Certain  things  in  the  world  are  regarded  as  being 
self-established,  c.  g.  cloud  which  is  the  result  of  a  particular 
arrangement  of  the  basic  substance,  but  does  not  depend  on  any 
doer  or  maker;  some  things  are  extrinsically  established,  e.  g.  jar 
made  by  a  potter;  some  are  established  in  both  the  ways,  e.  g. 
man,  determined  by  his  yjarents  and  also  by  his  own  karman; 
others  are  eternally  established,  e.  g.  ether.  This  consideration  is 
from  the  empirical  point  of  view  (1717). 

But  from  the  real  or  ultimate  stand-point  everything  is 
self-established,  intrinsically  established;  the  instrumental  factors 
it  depends  upon  are  external  to  it;  this  can  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  even  when  such  external  agencies  exist  a  thing  which 
has  no  essence  in  itself,  e.  g.  ass’s  horn,  does  not  come  into 
existence  for  it  is  itself  not  intrinsically  established.  A  person 
arrives  at  the  truth  by  a  proper  consideration  of  both  the 
points  of  view  —  empirical  and  ultimate  or  real  (1718). 

The  very  fact  that  Vyakta  could  ask  as  to  the  identity  or 
otherwise  of  jar  and  existence  implies  that  they  are  real  and 
existent;  and  that  he  is  discussing  merely  the  modes.  If  it  was 
not  so,  why  did  he  iiot  say  anything  regarding  ass’s  horn 
or  barren  woman’s  son  being  identical  or  not  with  existence? 
(1719). 

A  similar  question  can  be  asked,  ‘Are  jar  and  the  Void 
identical  or  not  ?  ’  If  the  Void  is  something  different  from  the 
jar,  what  is  it  ?  AYc  see  merely  the  jar  and  nothing  else  over 
and  above  it  called  the  Amid  ?  If  they  be  identical,  oven  then 
it  is  the  jar  that  should  be  admitted,  for  it  is  amenable  to 
perception  and  no  attribute  of  it  called  A’’oid  is  cognised 
(1720). 
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Again,  is  the  Nihilist  identical  or  not  with  the  conceptioil, 
‘All  the  three  worlds  are  void’  and  the  expression  oE  it  ?  If  he 
is  identical,  then  Nihilism  stands  refuted  for  identity  is  aii 
existent  fact  as  in  the  case  of  ‘treeness’  and  ‘simsapariess’.  If 
he  is  not  identical,  then  the  Nihilist  is  devoid  of  knowledge 
and  speech,  and  under  these  circumstances  how  could  he 
possibly  prove  Nihilism;  a  heap  of  stones  cannot  argue  out  a 
case  ?  (1721). 

Vyakta  had  argued  that  if  jar  and  existence  were  identical, 
everything  would  be  of  the  nature  of  jar;  or  as  the  contradictory 
non-jar  would  be  non-existent,  jar  itself  would  cease  to  exist.* 
Mahavira’s  rejoinder  is  that  ‘existence  of  the  jar’  is  an  attribute 
of  the  jar  and  identical  with  it,  but  it  is  certainly  different 
from  all  the  other  things,  cloth,  etc..  Hence  when  it  is  said 
that  the  jar  exists  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  jar 
alone  exists,  for  everything  does  have  its  own  existence.  Thus 
this  reasoning  of  Vyakta  or  of  any  Nihilist  has  no  force.  This 
also  shows  that  the  existence  of  jar  will  not  serve  as  an 
obstruction  to  the  existence  of  other  things  for  each  thing  has 
an  independent  existence  of  its  own  (1722-3). 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  argument  is  that  ‘existence 
of  jar’  is  an  attribute  of  the  jar  alone,  and  is  different  from 
cloth,  etc.,  is  not  found  in  them.  When  \ve  talk  of  existence  in 
general  terms  it  may  be  referred  to  jar  or  non-jar.  But  w'hen 
it  is  specifically  said,  ‘Jar  exists’  it  can  refer  to  the  jar  alone. 
This  can  be  clarified  by  giving  an  example:  ‘Tree’  refers  to 
mango  and  non-mango  trees;  but  ‘mango-tree’  necessarily  means 
a  tree  and  not  a  non -tree  for  the  latter  can  never  be  a 
mango-tree  (1724). 

Vyakta  had  said  that  neither  the  produced  nor  the  non- 
produced,  nor  the  produced-non-produced,  nor,the  being  produced 
can  be  produced.  Such  a  thinker  may  be  asked  w'hat  is  that 
thing  which  he  regards  as  jjroduced  ?  If  this  something  is 
admitted  by  him  then  Nihilism  falls  to  the  ground  and  all 

*  See  Gatha  1693  and  its  commentary. 
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this  discussion  regarding  the  inconsistency  of  causality  is  in 
vain. -Moreover  if  this  thing  be  a  produced  one,  how  could  it 
be  called  ‘non-produced’  by  these  alternatives;'  and  it  would  be 
self-contradictory  as  one  and  the  same  thing  cannot  be  both 
produced  and  non-produced.  And  if  this  ‘produced’  be  something 
unreal,  then  the  alternatives  regarding  ‘produced’,  etc.,  will  not 
have  anything  to  stand  upon.  If  it  could  be  possible  to  think 
in  terms  of  such  alternatives  even  of  non-cxistent  things 
Vyakta  or  any  one  should  have  discussed  sky-flower  which  is 
non-existent  in  the  same  fashion.  As  said  before  (see  Gatha 
1708)  if  everything  is  equally  non-existent  the  situation  could 
have  been  the  reverse  of  what  is  at  present,  viz  dream  could 
be  non-dream  and  vice  versa;  or  produced  and  non-produced 
should  be  of  the  same  kind  or  wdiat  is  produced  should  be 
non-produced  and  vice  versa  and  so  on.  It  cannot  also  be  argued 
by  the  Nihilist  that  he  discusses  these  alternatives  of  ‘produced’, 
‘non-produced’,  etc.,  not  because  he  accepts  them  as  such,  but 
because  he  w’ants  to  defeat  the  opponent  on  his  own  ground, 
for  if  he  accepts  ‘own’  view  and  ‘other’s  view’  that  w'ould  be 
giving  the  lie  to  Nihilism  (1725). 

Mahavira  argues  that  even  our  commonsonsc  tells  us  that 
things  must  be  produced.  A  thing  becomes  perceptible  only 
after  its  birth,  its  production;  it  was  not  cognised  before  and 
again  will  not  be  cognised  when  with  the  passage  of  time  it 
has  perished.  This  shows  that  production  is  an  established 
fact  (1726). 

By  the  above-mentioned  alternatives,  even  the  knowledge 
(conception,  idea)  that  everything  is  void,  and  its  expression 
can  be  proved  to  be  non-produced;  yet  the  idea  and  its 
expression  have  necessarily  to  be  somehow  taken  as  ‘produced’, 
similarly  all  things  can  be  looked  upon  as  produced,  wdrether 
the  alternatives  are  applied  or  not.  If  the  knowledge  and  its 
expression  are  not  accepted  as  produced,  the  void  will  not  be 
propounded  by  anything  (1727). 

Vyakta  could  disprove  the  concept  of  causality  by 

dialectical  reasoning.  But  Mahavira  has  the  advantage  of  his 
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non-absolutism  according  to  which  causality  can  bo  explained 
in  the  case  of  things,  produced,  non-produccd,  both  and  those 
being  produced  while  there  may  be  some  things  which  are  not 
produced  at  all.  As  possessed  of  colour  the  jar  as  produced  is 
produced,  for  colour  in  the  earth  exists  even  earlier;  from  the 
point  of  view  of  shape  the  same  jar  as  rion-p reduced  is  produced, 
for  shape  did  not  exist  in  the  lump  of  clay.  From  both  these 
points  of  view,  the  jar  as  produced-non-produced  is  produced. 
The  past  has  perished  and  the  future  is  still  unborn;  no  activity 
is  possible  in  these;  it  is  possible  only  in  the  present;  so  it  is  the 
jar  that  is  being  produced  that  will  have  to  be  admitted  as 
produced.  But  there  are  things  that  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  point'  of  view  of  any  of  these  alternatives. 
As  for  example,  a  jar  that  was  produced  in  the  past  cannot 
possibly  be  produced  again;  so  it  can  never  be  produced  and  the 
produced  jar  can  never  be  produced  in  the  form  of  another’s 
mode,  for  instance,  as  cloth.  Again,  the  already  produced  jar 
which  is  already  produced  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  own 
modes  and  non-produced  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  modes 
of  another,  cannot  be  produced,  for  it  is  already  produced  on 
the  one  hand  and  cannot  be  produced  as  another’s  mode  on  the 
other.  Thus  even  the  proclnced-n on-produced  can  never  be  produced. 
The  jar  that  is  ‘being  produced’  as  jar  can  never  be  produced 
as  cloth.  Thus  causality  can  be  explained  or  not  according  to 
the  point  of  view  we  adopt  in  viewing  it  (17'28-1730). 

The  sky  again  is  not  produced  at  all  as  it  is  eternally 
produced  or  existent.  To  sum  up,  things  are  not  produced 
as  the  basic  substance  as  it  is  always  there;  and  these 
alternatives  apply  to  the  modes  as  pointed  out  above  (1731). 

As  to  Yyakta’s  argument  that  all  effect  is  produced  out  of 
the  causal  apparatus,  hut  if  everything  is  non-existent  there  is 
no  question  of  this  apparatus, — Mahavira’s  reply  is  that  this 
statement  is  quite  contradictory,  for  utterance  as  the  effect  and 
throat,  lips,  palate,  etc.  as  the  causal  apparatus  are  directly 
perceived.  The  Nihilist  can  still  say  that  owing  to  the  illusion 
caused  by  Avidya,  even  what  is  non-existent  appears  as  existent 
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for  it  is  said :  “Owing  to  attachment,  dream,  fear,  intoxicatiori, 
illusion  caused  by  Avidya,  people  see  things  even  though  they 
are  really  non-existent,  e.  g.  woolly  substance  when  the  eyes  are 
pressed  with  the  finger”.  (Kamasvapnabhayonniadair  avidyopa- 
piavat  tatha;  pasyanty  asantam  apy  artham  hesondukadivat). 
But  can  the  Nihilist  explain  why  all  things  being  equally 
non-existent,  we  do  not  perceive  the  causal  complement  of  the 
hair  of  the  tortoise,  but  we  do  perceive  that  of  speech  ?  If  the 
doctrive  of  the  void  is  true  and  if  everything  is  equally  non¬ 
existent  and  unreal,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  causal  comple¬ 
ment  of  all  should  not  be  perceived,  or  that  of  the  hair  of 
the  tortoise  should  not  be  perceived  while  that  of  speech  is 
perceived  (178'2). 

Moreover  do  the  speaker  equipped  with  the  causal  complement 
(chest,  head,  throat, .  lips,  palate,  etc,)  and  liis  utterance  exist 
or  not  ?  If  they  do  Nihilism  is  out  of  the  question.  If  they 
do  not  and  if  everything  is  non-existent,  there  would  be  no 
one  to  make  the  statement,  ‘The  world  is  void’  and  no  one  to 
hear  it  (1733). 

If  the  Nihilist  says  that  this  is  exactly  the  position, 
there  is  no  speaker,  no  statement,  nothing  about  which  a 
statement  can  be  made,  that  everything  is  void,  —  he 
may  be  asked  if  this  statement  of  his  is  true  or  false;  if  it  is 
true,  Nihilism  stands  disproved;  and  if  it  is  false,  it  will  have 
no  validity  and  will  not  he  able  to  establish  Nihilism.  If  in 
spite  of  this  Nihilism  is  somehow  accepted,  even  then  is  this 
acceptance  true  or  false  ?  In  either  ease  there  will  be  the  same 
difficulty;  even  otherwise  acceptance  would  presuppose  the 
existence  of  the  one  who  accepts,  the  acceptance  and  the 
thing  to  be  accepted,  which  again  would  go  against  the  doctrine 
of  Nihilism  (1734-1735). 

If  non-existence  of  all  is  accepted,  all  our  empirical 
dealings  and  behaviour  will  be  upset,  will  crumble  down. 
Everything  being  equally  non-existent,  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  obtain  oil  from  grains  of  sand  also  and  not  necessarily 
from  sesamum  seeds.  And  the  entire  assemblage  of  eSects 
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could  be  obtained  from  the  causal  complement  in  the  form 
of  sky-flower.  But  this  is  not  what  we  find;  our  experience  is 
that  an  effect  arises  from  a  particular  thing  alone  as  the  cause 
and  this  cannot  be  true  if  Nihilism  is  accepted  (1736), 

Moreover  there  is  no  invariable  rule  that  everything  must 
be  produced  out  of  the  causal  complen'ient.  Bodies  of  binaries, 
etc.  having  space-points  are  made  of  two  or  more  atoms;  but 
the  atom  is  devoid  of  space-point  and  so  is  not  produced  by 
anything  and  yet  it  is  existent  as  can  be  inferred  from  its 
effect  as  the  liuga  (mark).  It  has  been  said  :  The  atom  can  be 
inferred  from  corporeal  things;  it  is  without  space-point,  it  is 
the  final  cause,  is  eternal,  has  one  taste,  one  colour,  one  odour 
and  two  kinds  of  touch.  If  can  ba  inferred  from  its  effect 
(murtair  anur  apradesah  kararam  antyam  bhavet  tatba  nityab; 
ekarasa-varna-gandho  dvisparsah  karya-lingas  ca). 

If  even  the  atom  is  regarded  as  having  space-point  we  will 
have  to  go  still  backwards,  but  will  have  to  stop  somewhere 
and  that  will  be  the  atom.  But  even  that  will  contradict  the 
supposed  rule  that  everything  is  produced  by  the  causal 
apparatus  (1737). 

If  Vyakta  says  that  the  atoms  do  not  exist  at  all  as  they 
are  not  produced  by  the  complement  of  causal  factors,  then 
it  means  that  A^yakta  is  contradicting  himself  as  he 
himself  has  previously  said  that  everything  is  observed  to  be 
produced  by  the  complement  of  causal  factors,  and  the  existence 
of  these  could  not  be  explained  in  the  absence  of  atoms.  That 
would  be  as  self-contradictory  as  saying,  ‘All  statements  are 
false’.  Moreover  it  atoms  do  not  exist,  should  the  world  of 
effects  be  explained  as  produced  out  of  sky-flowers  ?  Therefore 
if  it  is  believed  that  everything  is  produced  out  of  the  causal 
apparatus,  atoms  must  exist  (1738). 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  hind  part  of  a  thing  is  not 
seen,  only  its  fore-part  is  seen  and  so  on*  leading  to 
Nihilism,  there  is  contradiction  even  here,  for  it  is  admitted 
that  the  fore-part  is  cognised  and  yet  upheld  that  it  does  not 

*  See  Gatha  1696, 
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exist.  It  cannot  even  be  said  that  everything  being  non-existent 
the  cognition  of  the  fore-part  is  illusory;  for  if  it  be  so,  all 
•things  being  equally  non-existent,  there  should  be  the  cognition, 
though  illusory  of  the  fore  part  of  the  ass’s  horn.  Either  both 
must  be  cognised,  as  they  are  equally  non-existent,  or  there 
should  he  just  the  reverse  situation,  viz  the  fore  part  of  ass’s 
horn  should  he  cognised  and  the  fore  part  of  pillar,  etc.  should 
not  be  seen.  But  this  is  not  what  wo  find  and  so  it  cannot 
be  accepted  that  everything  is  void  (1739). 

What  an  inference  is  this,  ‘The  fore  part  too  does  not 
exist,  for  the  hind  part  is  not  seen’?  How  can  one  set  aside 
by  inference  what  is  established  by  direct  perception  ?  One 
can  never  demonstrate  by  inference  that  fire  is  cold.  It  w’ould 
be  more  reasonable  to  say  ‘The  liind  part  exists  because  the 
fore  part  is  cognised;  ‘Fore-part’  is  relative,  it  can  exist 
only  if  the  hind  part  is  there;  if  the  fore  paid  is  cognised,  its 
existence  establishes  that  of  the  hind  part  too.  It  is  not  also 
reasonable  to  imagine  a  fore  part  of  this  fore  part  and  so  on 
infinitely  unless  the  existence  of  the  hind  part  is  admitted.  More¬ 
over  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  thing  does  not  exist  simply  because 
it  is  not  perceived.  Non-perception  can  he  accounted  for  in  a 
number  of  ways  (17d0). 

It  everything  is  non-existent,  how  can  one  talk  of  fore, 
hind  or  middle  parts;  it  cannot  be  from  another’s  point  of 
view  also  for  with  Nihilism  there  cannot  be  anything  like 
one’s  owm  or  another’s  point  of  view.  If  srreb  parts  are  accepted 
Nihilism  cannot  be  admitted;  and  if  they  are  not  admitted,  there 
is  no  sense  in  imagining  such  parts  of  a  non-existent  thing 
as  in  the  case  of  ass’s  horn.  If  everything  is  void,  why  is  the 
fore  part  alone  seen  and  not  the  hind  part  ?  Why  is  there  not 
non-perception  of  both  or  the  reverse  position,  vi/-  the  hind 
part  being  seen  and  not  the  fore  part  ?  (1741-43). 

If  it  be  accepted  as  a  rule  that  a  thing  does  not  exist  if 
it  is  not  seen  then  the  existence  of  c’rystal,  etc.  will  have  to 
be  recognised  as  their  hind  part  is  seen;  if  even  their  existence 
is  not  admitted  then  the  reason  ‘because  it  is  not  perceived’ 
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will  not  ba  a  reason  at  all;  instead  one  should  say,  ‘Because 
nothing  is  perceived’.  Even  this  inference  that  ‘Everything  is 
void,  because  nothing  is  parcoived’  will  contradict  what  Vyakta 
has  said  before,  viz.  ‘because  the  fore  part  is  .  perceived’; 
again,  town,  river,  jar,  cloth,  etc.  are  perceived  by  all,  so  it 
would  be  contradictory  to  perception  to  say  that  nothing  is 
perceived,  h’hus  Nihilism  cannot  be  established. 

Somebody  might  ai'gue  that  a  rc^ason  (lietu)  to  be  valid 
need  not  be  p:’esent  in  nil  homologons  (similar)  cases,  hut 
must  be  absent  in  all  heterologous  (dissimilar)  cases;  e.  g. 
‘sound  is  noii-etcriial,  because  it  is  ])rodaoed  by  effort’.  All  non¬ 
eternal  things  are  not  produced  by  effort,  c.  g.  lightning, 
cloud,  flower,  etc.;  yet  this  reason  is  not  found  in  any 
heterologous  case,  as  there  is  no  eteiuial  thiiig  which  depends 
on  effort  for  its  production;  eternal  things,  in  fact,  have  no 
origination,  so  effort  is  out  of  question.  Similarly,  here  too 
‘non-perception  of  the  hind  part’  may  not  be  present  in  void 
(sfinya)  things  like  crystal,  etc.,  but  it  is  found  in  a  great 
many  cases  and  so  can  be  regarded  as  a  valid  reason.  The  rejoinder 
to  this  is  that  in  the  case  of  ‘because  of  non-pcrception’,  the 
negative  statement  of  the  universal  rule  (vyatii’eka-vyapti) 
cannot  be  established,  as  in  that  of  the  argument  given  as  an 
instance.  It  is  quite  proper  to  say:  ‘What  is  not  non-internal 
is  not  also  produced  by  effort,  o.  g.  ether’.  But  would  it  be 
right  to  say;  ‘Wherciver  the  Void  does  not  exist,  there  is  not 
also  the  non-perception  of  the  hind-part’  ?  Where  can  this  be 
demoTistratcd  if  nothing  wdiatsoevcr  is  existent  ?  Hence  it  will 
have  to  be  admitted  that  ‘because  the  hind  part  is  not  perceived’ 
is  not  a  virlid  reason  (1744  5). 

If  it  is  said  that  the  hind  and  tlie  middle  parts  do  not 
exist  a.s  they  are  not  perceived,  and  relatively  to  tlieju  the  fore 
part  too  does  not  exist,  this  is  not  proper  for  even  here  there 
will  be  the  contingency  of  the  acceptance  of  the  existence  of 
sense-organs  and  object  wliicli  ar(j  indispensable  for  perception; 
and  if  they  are  admitted  as  existent,  one  cannot  talk  of 
Nihilism  iir  the  same  breath.  Or  ‘because  of  non-perception’ 

18 
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should  not  be  adduced  as  a  reason  to  establish  Nihilism,  for 
the  nomenclature  ‘perceptible’  or  ‘non-percepbible*  does  not  hold 
good  in  the  absence  of  sense-organs  and  object  (1746). 

Again,  ‘because  it  is  not  perceived’  is  an  inconclusive 
reason.  There  are  things  which  are  not  perceived  and  yet  are 
existent,  c.  g.  Yyakta’s  cognition  of  the  nature  of  doubt,  etc. 
If  even  this  is  non-  existent,  then  what  is  the  void,  whose  is 
it,  by  whom  is  it  cognised ‘s’  If  Yyakta  has  not  this  doubt, 
then  no  one  else  has  it  and  the  discussion  ends  hero  since  the 
existence  of  village,  town,  etc.  is  acceptable  to  all  the  others  (1747). 

Mahavira  thus  refutes  all  the  arguments  of  Yyakta.  By  way 
of  instruction  he  i^roceeds  to  say  that  one  should  never  entertain 
a  doubt  regarding  perceptible  things  like  Barth,  Water,  Fire 
as  one  does  not  doubt  one’s  own  nature.  Air  too  is  perceptible 
as  its  quality  touch  can  be  felt,  like  a  jar.  Or  one  may  say 
that  Ail*  and  Ether  are  not  perceptible,  so  one  may  doubt 
their  existence.  But  it  is  possible  to  establish  even  their  existence 
by  inference.  Touch,  sound,  health,  shaking,  etc.  are  qualities  of 
Yayu  (or  arising  from  Yayu),  so  they  must  have  a  substratum, 
though  it  be  imperceptible,  and  Yayu  (Air)  is  this  substratum. 
Therefore  Yayu  is  existent.  Similarly  there  must  be  a  container, 
receptacle,  support  of  Earth,  Water,  Eire,  Air,  because  they 
are  corporeal,  as  jar  is  the  receptacle  of  water;  the  container  of 
these  is  charlij*  Ether.  If  it  is  said  that  no  example  can  be 
adduced  for  this  inference  as  the  example  would  be  a  part  of 
what  is  to  be  proved,  then  we  could  have  inferences  of  this  type: 
‘Earth  must  have  a  container,  because  it  is  corporeal,  like 
Water;  Water  must  have  a  container,  as  it  is  corporeal,  like 
Fire,  and  so  on  (1748-50). 

These  five  elements  are  thus  vouched  for  by  the  means  of 
cognition  and  should  be  recognised  as  existent.  They  are  animate, 
possessed  of  sentiency  or  soul  till  they  are  injured  or  struck 
by  w'eapons;  they  are  the  support  of  the  body  and  are  enjoyed  by 
the  soul  in  a  number  of  w*ays.  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  Air  are 

“There  is  a  pun  on  the  word  Yyakta  (Yyakta,  Suvyakta). 
Yyakta  should  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  things  and  not  doubt, 
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possessed  of  a  soul,  as  the  characteristics  of  the  soul  are  observed 
in  them;  whereas  Ether  is  only  the  support  or  container  of  the 
soul,  but  is  itself  not  possessed  of  a  soul  as  it  is  incorporeal 
(1751-2). 

Instances  can  be  cited  to  show  that  characteristics  of  the 
soul  are  observed  in  earth,  etc..  Trees  are  animate,  since  they,  like 
women,  have  birth,  old  age,  life,  death,  healing  of  wounds,  foods, 
a  queer  fancy  for  things  during  pregnanej",  sickness,  cure,  etc.. 
It  can  be  said  that  this  reason  is  inconclusive,  for  even 
inanimate  things  are  said  to  be  born,  etc;  e.g.  curds  arc  produced, 
live  poison,  dead  potion  of  satHower  (kusurnbhaka);  —  and  yet 
these  are  not  animate.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  in  curds, 
etc.  all  the  characteristics  are  not  observed  as  in  the  case  of 
human  beings,  hence  such  expressions  are  merely  figurative  in 
respect  of  curds,  etc:  —  as  if  produced,  as  if  live,  as  if  dead;  but  trees 
like  human  beings  manifest  all  the  characteristics  and  so  they 
are  animate.  The  shy  plant  contracts  itself  the  moment  it  is 
touched  exactly  as  a  worm  would  do;  creepers  move  to  trees, 
etc.  for  support;  Sami,  etc.  are  known  to  have  the  characteristics 
of  animate  beings  —  sleep,  waking,  contraction,  etc..  And  it  is 
known  that  Bakula,  Asoka,  Kurabaka,  Virahaka,  Campaka, 
Tilaka  enjoy  in  their  seasons,  sound,  beauty,  fragrance,  taste, 
touch  respectivelj^  This  holds  good  of  Kusmandi,  Bijapuraka  and 
such  other  trees  in  respect  of  their  pregnancy-longing.  Further, 
trees,  corals,  lavana  (salt)  upala  (precious  stone,  rock)  as  long, 
as  they  are  in  their  own  birth-place,  are  not  uprooted  from 
their  source,  are  animate,  for  they  are  known  to  sprout  forth, 
as  flesh  sprouts  forth  iti  piles.  Mahavira  wants  to  prove  that 
earth  is  animate;  yet  he  has  spoken  of  trees  first  and  then  of 
earth  in  the  form  of  coral,  salt,  rock  as  animate  for  two. 
reasons;  Trees  are  known  as  the  modification  of  earth;  secondly 
the  characteristics  of  the  soul  arc  manifest  to  a  greater  degree 
in  trees  than  in  rocks,  etc..  Earth  is  thus  shown  to  be 
animate  (17 53  -  0 ). 

Water  is  animate,  for  water  akin  to  the  earth  springs  up 
naturally  when  the  earth  is  dug;  or  water  of  the  atmosphere  is 
animate  as  it  forms  itself  into  clouds  and  falls.  Vayu  -without 
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being  goaded  by  auothef,  moves  about  hoi’izontally  in  the  different 
directions  as  it  likes,  like  a  bull,  so  it  is  aiiiuiatc,  Fire  is  animate 
for  like  buman  beings  it  grows  strongci’  or  weaker  according  as 
it  is  fed  (fuelled).  In  general,  the  four  elements  —  Earth,  Water, 
Fire,  Air  are  bodies  brought  about  by  the  soul,  are  its  support, 
are  corporeal  and  are  different  from  transformations  such  as 
clouds,  etc.  —  these  latter  are  excluded  as  they  are  aggregates  of 
bodies  that  are  loose  and  not  rnodilied.  d'hese  elements  are  animate 
as  can  be  seen  from  their  colour,  odour,  taste,  touch,  etc.  if  they 
are  not  injured,  cleft  asunder  by  weapons;  but  are  inanimate 
when  thus  struck  (  1737-  1759). 

There  is  anotliei'  point  to  be  considered.  Amiiei’ous  souls 
attain  emancipation;  and  it  is  admitted  that  no  new  soul  is 
born;  this  would  mean  that  a  time  would  very  soon  come  when 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  worldly  existence,  as  the  world 
is  of  limited  dimensions  and  only  a  few  gross  souls  can  live  in 
it.  But  this  does  not  happen  for  there  arc  souls  with  one  organ, 
e.  g.  trees,  etc.  No  thinker  of  any  school  admits  that  the  world 
will  one  day  come  to  an  end.  This  means  that  an  infinite 
number  of  souls  will  have  to  be  admitted,  and  they  must  he 
embodied — having  the  elements  as  their  support,  they  are  born 
in  it.  Where  can  such  souls  live  but  in  trees,  etc.  ?  Hence  trees, 
etc.  are  animate  (17()0-1). 

One  should  not  fear  that  because  earth,  etc.  are  so  crowHed 
with  souls,  there  would  be  himsa  (injury)  at  every  step 
whether  one  wills  it  or  not.  Tt  has  bee.n  pointed  out  earlier  that 
what  is  struck  by  a  weapon  is  not  possessed  of  a  soul.  There 
,  will  not  be  injury  simply  because  the  world  is  crow’ded  with 
souls.  It  is  the  intention  that  ultimately  matters.  From  .the  real 
point  of  view,  a  man  does  not  become  a  ‘killer’  only  because  ho 
has  killed  or  because  the  world  is  crowded  with  souls,  or  remain 
innocent  only  because  he  has  not  killed  physically,  op  because 
souls  are  sparse.  Even  if  a  person  does  not  actually  kill,  he 
becomes  a  killer  if  he  has  the  intention  to  kill;  while  a  doctor 
has  to  cause  pain,  but  is  still  non-injurions,  innocent,  because 
bis  intention  is  pure.  A  wi.se  man  equipped  with  the  five  Samitis 
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and  the  three  Guptis  and  practising  restraint  thereby,  is  non- 
injurious;  not  one  who  is  of  jnst  tlic  opposite  type.  Such  a  man 
of  restraint  is  not  regarded  as  injurious  irrespective  of  whether 
he  l<ills  or  hurts  or  does  not;  for  it  is  tiro  intention  that  is  the 
deciding  facter,  not  the  external  act  wliieh  is  inconclusive. 
From  the  real  point  of  now  it  is  the  evil  intention  that  is 
himsa  (injury)  whether  it  materialises  into  an  evil  act  of  injuring 
or  not.  There  can  be  non-injury  even  wlicu  the  external  act  of 
injury  tias  been  cormnitted  and  injury  oven  when  it  has  not 
been  committed.  (17()2-  G). 

Does  this  mean  that  the  external  act  of  killing  is  never 
injury  ?  Murdi  depands  on  the  evil  intention.  That  externa,!  act 
of  killing  which  is  the  cause  of  an  evil  effect,  or  is  caused  by  evil 
intention  is  liiinsa  (injury).  But  tliat  winch  is  not  caused  by 
evil  intentions  or  does  not  result  in  an  evil  effect  is  not  himsa 
in  the  case  of  tlie  above-mentioned  wise  man.  For  example, 
sounds,  etc.  do  not  rouse  the  pa,ssious  of  a  man  free  from 
attraction  and  infatuation  because  his  mind  or  intention  is  pure, 
undefiled.  A  good  man  does  not  liave  infa.tnation  for  his  mother 
however  beautiful  she  may  be;  similarly,  the  external  act  of  injury 
is  not  himsa  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  a  pure  mind.  Thus  that 
the  world  is  crowded  with  souls  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
himsa  at  every  step.  Tlicrefore  there  are  live  elements,  and 
of  these  the  first  four  are  possessed  of  soul.  As  to  the  statement 
that  ‘everything  is  comparable  to  a  dream’,  that  does  not  mean 
what  Yyakta  took  it  to  mean  —  that  everything  is  non-existent. 
It  is  only  meant  to  prevent  worldly  souls  capable  of  being  emanci* 
pated  from  being  stupefied  by  ovcr-attacliuieiit  to  worldly  objects 
like  wealth,  gold,  son,  wife;  ‘comparable  to  dream’  docs  not  mean 
that  they  are  unreal,  non-existent;  but  tliat  there  is  no  worth 
in  them,  one  should  not  lodge  all  faith  in  them,  hut  must 
strive  for  emancipation.  But  the  things  of  the  world  do  exist 
(1767-8). 

When  Vyakta  was  convinced  by  Maliavira  of  the  impropriety 
of  his  doubt  and  of  the  reality  of  things,  be  became  a  monk 
along  with  bis  five  hundred  followers  (1769). 
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SUDHATIMAN  —  REGAEDIJICt  similarity 
OF  TTTJ^  OTHER  LIFE  TO  THIS  ONE 


o. 


Hearing  tliat  all  these  bad  become  monks  Sudbarma  too 
decided  to  approacdi  Lord  Maliavira  respectfully.  As  he  approached, 
the  Lord  addressed  him  by  bis  name  and  gotra  as  Sudbarma 
Agnivesyayana,  and  told  him  .about  the  doubt  in  his  mind.  It 
is  said  in  the  A"eda  that  after  death  a  man  remains  a  man 
and  animals  continuo  as  animals  (puruso  mrtah  san  purusatvam 
eva’Liute,  pasavah  pasntvam).  Further,  it  is  also  said  that  he 
who  is  cremated  along  with  the  faces  is  reborn  a  jackal  (spgalo 
vai  esa  jayate  yah  sapuriso  dahyate),  Owing  to  such  conflicting 
statements  Sudbarma  Isad  a  doubt  whether  man’s  condition  in 
the  other  world  or  life  is  similar  to  that  in  this  world  or  dissimilar 
to  it.  But  this  was  so  because  be  did  not  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  the  'Vedic  statements  which  Mahavira  explained  to 
him  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  (1770-2). 

Sudharma’s  line  of  argument  is  that  the  effect  is  in 
agreement  with  the  cause,  c.  g.  barley-sprout  with  the  barley-seed. 
This-worldly  existence  or  life  is  the  cause  of  another  birth  which 
must,  therefore,  be  similar  to  it.  Hence  a  man  must  be  reborn 
as  a  man  only  and  so  on  (1773). 

But  this  is  not  so.  There  is  no  universal  rule  that  the 

t 

effect  must  be  in  agi-eement  with  the  cause,  for  Sara  springs 
even  from  Spiiga  and  a  kind  of  grass  Bhhtpnaka  springs 
out  of  it  only  when  it  is  besmeared  with  Sar$apa  (mustard). 
Durva  grass  springs  from  the  hairs  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Thus 
Vi'ksayurveda  (Botany)  tells  us  that  diverse  herbs  spring  from 
the  combination  of  different  substances.  Again  in  Yoniprabhrta 
where  these  is  a  description  of  yonis  (wombs,  sources),  we  can 
see  that  diverse  things  like  serpent,  lion,  etc.  and  jewels, 
gold,  etc.  are  produced  out  of  the  combination  of  a  number 
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of  diverse  substances.  Hence  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  effect 
must  invariably  be  in  agreement  with  the  cause  (1774-5). 

Or  even  because  the  effect  is  recognised  to  bo  in  agreement 
with  the  cause,  condition  in  another  existence  should  be 
different  in  respect  of  caste,  family,  strength,  dignity,  etc.  from 
what  it  is  in  this  one.  Not  man,  but  karinan  is  the  seed,  cause 
of  the  sprout  in  the  from  of  other-worldly  existence  and 
kannans  are  diverse  in  nature  as  they  have  diverse  causes.  If 
karmans  be  admitted  find  also  recognised  as  diverse  in  nature, 
their  fruit  in  the  the  form  of  worldly  existence  as  denizens  of 
hell,  lower  creatures  or  human  beings  or  gods  for  the 
transmigratory  soul  too  must  he  recognised  as  correspondingly 
diverse.  The  causes  of  karmans  arc  diverse,  viz.  mithyatva 
(perversit}'-,  predilection  for  the  untruth),  avirati  (intense 
attachment,  non-abstinence),  praniada  (spiritual  inertia),  kasaya 
(passions)  and  yoga  (activity)  and  so  their  effects  or  fruits  must 
be  accordingly  diverse  (177()-8). 

The  inference  is  as  follow's  ;  The  transmigration  of  souls  as 
denizens  of  hell,  and  so  on  is  diverse,  as  it  is  tlie  fruit  or  effect 
of  karmaTis  w'hich  are  diverse,  like  the  diverse  fruit  in  this 
world  of  actions  which  are  of  different  kinds  e.  g.  fruit  of 
agriculture,  etc.  (1779). 

That  kannan  is  diverse  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  modification  of  pudgala  (matter)  just  like  the  external 
modifications  as  clouds  or  like  the  modifications  of  Earth,  etc.. 
What  has  not  dixnu’se  modifications  is  not  also  a  modification  of 
pudgala,  e.  g.  Akasa.  Karmans  are  all  alike  in  being  modifications 
of  pudgala,  yet  their  peculiarity  in  being  iivarana  (cover)  etc. 
should  be  accounted  for  by  the  diversity  of  their  causes,  viz. 
mithyatva  (perversity),  etc.  (the  common  ones)  and  hatred  of 
the  wise  and  such  others  which  are  the  special  causes  (1780). 

Or,  if  as  Sudharma  argued,  the  other-worldly  existence 
be  admitted  to  be  similar  to  the  present  worldly  existence,  and 
if  action  in  this-worldly  existence  be  diverse — good  and  evil  — 
then  the  fruit  of  action  in  the  other-worldly  existence  most 
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be  correspondingly  diverse.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  but  evident 
that  men  perform  different  kinds  of  actions  which  can  lead  them 
to  hell,  heaven,  etc.;  if  they  are  expected  to  experience  the  fruits 
of  these  actions  in  another  world,  then  there  should  be  found  the 
same  diversity  and  dissimilarity  among  these  beings  in  the  other 
world  as  was  found  in  this  world.  As  one  is  iii  .  this  world 

(performer  of  good  or  sinful  action  and  therefore  one  who  hinds 
good  or  sinful  barman)  so  will  he  he  in  the  other  world  (enjoyor 
of  good  or  sinful  Icarman)  (1781-2). 

It  can  be  argued  here  that  action  yields  fruit  only  in  this 
world  and  not  in  anothoi',  that  is  to  say,  agriculture,  etc.  can 
bear  fruit  in  this  world,  but  acts  of  charitx',  etc.  wbicli  are  for 
another  world  cannot  bear  any  fruit  in  the  other  world; 

consequently  there  wmuld  be  no  fruit  in  the  other  world, 

and  hence  no  dissimilarity  in  the  conditions.  But  here  the 
rival  thinker  forgets  that  in  that  case  the  similarity  of  the 

sonls  he  is  driving  at  will  not  bo  possible,  since  kannan  is  the 
cause  of  the  soul’s  birth  in  another  life,  while  the  fruit  of 
karman  in  another  world  is  not  recognised  by  him.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  a  soul  is  born  in  a  similar  state  in  another  world 
even  without  karman.  For  in  that  case,  it  would  be  as  good 
as  saying  that  similarity  is  j’lrodncsd  even  without  any  cause 
and  at  the  same  time  thci'e  would  be  the  loss  or  destruction  of 
karman  which  is  the  rosult  of  acts  of  chariAq  injury  etc.  which 
are  already  accomplished.  Or  there  would  be  the  contingency 
of  there  being  no  karman  at  all;  for  acts  of  charity,  injury, 
etc.  would  be  looked  u]mn  as  fruitless;  kannan  would  not  be 
binding  and  in  the  absence  of  the  cause;  the  other-worldly 
existence  would  not  ho  there,  leave  alone  similailty  in  it.  Tf 
the  other-woi'ldly  existenee  he  admitted  in  spite  of  there  being 
no  karman,  it  would  bo  wdtbout  any  cause;  if  even  this 
be  admitted,  then  that  wmrldly  existence  would  come  to  an 
end  too  wdthout  n.ny  cause  and  all  efforts  at  the  practice  of 
austerity,  self-control  etc.  w'ould  be  useless.  And  if  worldly 
existence  is  looked  upon  as  nneansed,  then  dissimilaritj^  of 
souls  too  can  be  looked  upon  as  uncaused  for  the  position  is  the 
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same  in  the  two  cases.  There  is  no  reason  wh}'’  they  should  be 
looked  upon  only  as  similar  and  not  as  disainhlar  (1783-4). 

One  may  feel  like  saying  that  the  other-worldly  existence 
can  occur  just  naturally  even  when  there  is  no  karman  just 
as  the  effect,  jar,  befitting  the  cause,  lump  of  earth, 
emerges  just  naturalh-,  without  any  karman.  The  other-worldly 
existence  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  similar  births  of  creatures 
will  emerge  just  naturally-  There  can  be  nothing  wuong  in 
this.  But  one  sliould  bear  in  mind  that  even  the  jar  is  not 
produced  just  naturally;  it  requires  tlio  agent,  the  causal 
apparatus  etc.  so  here  too  the  agent  soul  stands  in  need  of 
some  instrument  for  the  effect  in  the  form  of  body,  etc.  of  the 
other-worldly  existence,  and  that  should  bo  distinct  from  the 
agent  and  the  effect  as  the  causal  apparatus  wheel,  etc.,  is 
distinct  from  the  potter  and  the  jar.  The  causal  apparatus  that 
the  soul  requires  for  bringing  into  effect  body,  etc.  is  karman.  It 
cannot  be  argued  that  jar,  etc.  may  have  agents  like  the  potter, 
etc.  because  they  are  directly  perceived;  but  the  effect,  body, 
etc.,  will  come  into  existence  just  naturally  like  the  modifications, 
clouds,  etc.  and  hence  karman  cannot  be  cstablisod.  One  should 
bear  in  mind  that  body,  etc.  cannot  come  into  existence  naturally 
since  they  have  a  beginning  and  a  definite  shape,  like  the  jar. 
And  as  to  the  similarity  of  the  other-worldly  existence  which 
is  admitted  on  the  basis  of  the  law  that  ‘the  effect  is  always 
consistent  with  the  cause’,  that  too  would  have  to  be  abandoned 
if  Svabhava-vada  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  the  example  of 
the  modifications  of  clouds,  etc.  for  the  modifications  of  clouds 
are  utterly  distinct  from  tlio  substance  which  is  their  cause  (1785). 

Again  what  is  this  Svabhava  (one’s  Nature)?*  Is  it  a  thing 
or  non-causality  or  attribute  of  a  thing?  It  cannot  be  a  thing 
as  it  is  not  perceived,  like  sky-flower.  And  if  Svabhava  is 
accepted  as  existent  even  when  it  is  not-perceived  then  karman 

*  Svabhava  has  been  discussed  in  Gatha  1043.  In  fact,  the 
commentator  has  refuted  Svabhava  in  his  comm,  on  Gatha 
1643,  keeping  in  view  Gathas  1780-1 7!)3.  See  the  summary 
of  the  comm,  of  Gatha  1043. 
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too  should  be  admitted  as  existent.  Whatever  accounts  for  the 
existence  of  Svabhava  can  also  account  for  the  existence  of 
karman.  Or  there  should  he  nothing  wrong  if  Svabhava  is  but 
another  name  for  karman.  Again  this  Svabhava  will  have  to 
be  admitted  as  always  remaining  the  same,  if  the  other-worldly 
existence  is  to  be  accepted  as  similar  to  this  one,  that  is  to  say, 
if  man  is  to  be  reborn  as  man.  But  on  account  of  what  can 
this  Svabhava  remain  similar?  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  by  its 
very  nature  that  Svabhava  remains  similar,  then  in  favour  of 
the  thesis  of  dissimilarity  of  worldly  existence,  can  it  not  be 
said  that  it  is  the  very  nature  of  Svabhava  to  he  eternally 
dissimilar,  and  so  give  rise  to  a  dissimilar  w'orldly  existence  ? 
(1786-8). 

Moreover  is  this  Svabhava  corporeal  or  not?  If  corporeal, 
how  is  it  distinct  from  karman?  It  is  but  another  name  for 
karman.  And  being  modificatory  it  cannot  remain  similar,  like 
milk,  etc;  or  even  because  it  is  corporeal  it  cannot  remain 
similar,  like  the  modifications  of  clouds,  etc..  If  Svabhava  is 
incorporeal  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  causal  agent  of  body, 
etc.  for  it  would  have  no  instruments,  like  the  potter  without 
the  instruments,  staff,  etc.  or  even  because  it  is  incorporeal, 
like  ether.  Again,  Svabhava  cannot  be  incorporeal,  since  its 
effect,  body,  etc.  is  corporeal.  An  incorporeal  thing,  e.  g.  ether, 
cannot  have  a  corporeal  effect.  Svabhava  cannot  be  incorporeal 
if  feelings  etc,  are  to  be  accounted  for.  Karman  has  been 
esbahlishcd  in  Clanadharavada,  2  as  corporeal  because  its 
effect  is  corporeal  and  on  account  of  feelings  of  pleasure,  etc.. 
These  arguments  hold  good  for  the  corporeality  of  Svabhava 
too*  (1789-90). 

Svabhava  cannot  mean  ‘non-causality’.  ‘Naturally’  should 
not  be  understood  to  mean  ‘witbont  being  caused’,  for  that 
cannot  viiidicate  Sudharma’s  view  that  the  other-worldly 
existence  is  similar  to  this  one.  If  similarity  can  occur  without 
being  caused,  there  is  no  reason  why  dissimilarity  also 
should  nob  occur  without  a  cause.  And  so  also  the  destruction 

*  See  Gathas  1625-6. 
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of  worldly  existence  can  take  place  just  accidentally  without 
any  cause,  that  is  to  say  inoksa  (emancipation)  should  not  require 
any  cause  or  effort.  And  if  body,  etc.  can  emerge  without  being 
caused,  ass’s  horn  should  also  so  emerge,  but  that  is  not  what 
we  find.  Moreover,  if  body,  etc.  have  no  cause,  how  could  they 
have  a  definite  shape  ?  Why  could  not  the  body  emerge  without 
a  definite  shape  as  the  clouds  do?  All  these  problems  cannot  be 
solved  if  Svabhava  is  taken  to  mean  ‘non-causality’.  Hence 
Svabhava  cannot  mean  ‘non-causality’  (1791). 

Even  if  Svabhava  means  ‘attribute  of  a  thing’,  it  cannot 
remain  eternally  similar,  and  so  cannot  give  rise  to  a  similar  body, 
etc..  The  modes  of  a  thing  are  diverse  —  of  the  form  of 
origination,  persistence,  destruction  —  and  they  do  not  eternally 
remain  the  same.  The  attributes  of  a  thing,  e.  g.  blue  colour, 
etc.  arc  seen  to  undergo  other  transformations.  So  Svabhava 
as  ‘attribute  of  a  thing’  cannot  always  remain  similar.  Moreover, 
if  Svabhava  is  taken  to  mean  ‘attribute  of  a  thing’,  it  will  have 
to  be  clarified  whether  it  means  ‘attribute  of  soul’  or  ‘attribute 
of  matter’.  If  it  is  the  former,  it  being  incorporeal,  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  body,  etc.  w'hich  are  corporeal,  as  the  in¬ 
corporeal  akasa  cannot  be  the  cause  of  corporeal  things.  If  it  is 
attribute  of  matter,  it  is  the  same  as  karman,  since  Mahavira 
and  his  followers  recognise  karman  as  an  attribute  of  pudgala 
or  matter  having  spatial  existence  (pudgala-astikaya)  (1792). 

Thus  there  is  nothing  wrong  if  svabhava  is  accepted  as 
a  modification  i.  c.  attribute  of  a  thing  in  the  form  of  karman 
which  is  material,  and  if  it  is  recognised  as  the  cause  of  the 

diversity  in  the  world.  But  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  it 

remains  eternally  similar.  On  the  contrary  it  is  of  diverse 
varieties  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  its  causes — perversity, 

etc.,  and  so  its  effects  too  are  diverse.  Thus  it  should  not  be 

insisted  upon  that  there  is  complete  similarity  in  the  other- 
W'orldly  existence;  the  possibility  of  dissimilarity  should  be 
admitted  (1793). 

The  fact  is  that  not  to  speak  of  worldly  existence  alone, 
the  nature  of  every  thing  in  the  world  is  such  that  certain 
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Inodes,  similar  or  dissimilar  are  originated  or  are  destroyed 
every  moment,  while  its  hasic  substance  remains  the  same.  One 
and  the  same  thing  does  not  remain  the  same  in  the  next 
moment,  but  becomes  different.  Thus  if  a  thing  cannot  remain 
similar  to  itself,  one  cannot  think  of  its  similarity  to  other  things; 
and  still  a  thing  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  dissimilar 
from  all  the  other  things  in  the  world  for  there  are  certain 
universal  attributes,  existence,  etc.  which  are  common  to  all. 
Thus  if  a  thing  is  similar  to  all  the  other  things  in  the  world, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  as  regards  the  similarity,  on 
account  of  these  common  attributes,  of  a  thing  to  its  previous 
conditions.  But  no  absolute  stand-point  can  be  maintained. 
Nothing  is  absolutely  similar  or  dissimilar  to  itself  or  other 
things  in  this  worldly  existence  or  another.  Every  thing  is 
similar-cuin-dissimilar,  eternal-curn -non-eternal  and  so.  Hence 
similarity  alone  in  the  other-worldly  existence  should  not  be 
insisted  upon  by  Sudharnia  or  any  one  (1794-0). 

A  youth  has  no  similarity  to  his  own  condition  in  childhood 
or  old  age,  i.  e.  is  not  absolutely  similar  to  himself  by  virtue 
of  the  past  modes  of  childhood  and  the  future  modes  of  old 
age,  even  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  which  he 
is  not  similar  in  respect  of  such  common  modes  as  existence, 
etc..  Thus  the  soul  in  another  worldly  life  is  similar-cum- 
dissimilar  to  everything  includi)ig  itself,  and  it  is  no  use  insisting 
that  the  soul  is  absolutely  similar  to  itself  alone  as  it  was  in 
the  previous  worldly  cxisteTice  (1797). 

To  explain  this  point  further,  suppose  a  human  being 

dies  and  is  reborn  a  god.  He  is  then  similar  to  all  the  three 

worlds  in  respecl  of  the  common  inodes,  existence,  etc.  but  by 
his  modes  of  godhead,  etc.  is  dissimilar  to  them  as  he  is  to 
himself  as  he  ivas  in  the  previous  worldly  existence.  Thus 
there  cannot  be  absolute  similarity  anywhere.  Similarly  a  thing 
is  eternal  as  the  basic  substance,  but  iion-etenial  on  account 
of  the  modes,  and  so  on.  Sudharma  may  argue  tViat 

he  did  not  insist  on  similarity  in  all  respects  in  the  other¬ 

worldly  existence,  hut  only  in  respect  of  birth;  e.  g.  a  man  dies 
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and  is  reborn  a  man.  I'liis  too  is  not  proper.  The  other-worldly, 
existence  is  caused  by  karmaii  which  having  diverse  causes 
is  diverse  in  nature.  If  karman  is  diverse,  its  effect,  the  other¬ 
worldly  existence  too  must  be  diverse  and  so  it  cannot  be 
said  that  a  man  should  be  reborn  as  a  man  and  so  on,  that 
is, to  say,  that  the  jati  (genus)  should  remain  the  same  (1798). 

Moreover  if  genus  or  class  (jati)  were  to  remain  the  same  then 
the  betterment  or  deterioration  in  the  same  class  could  not  bo 
explained.  He  who  is  prosperous  in  this  life  should  be  prosperous 
in  the  other-worldly,  existence  also  and  ho  who  is  poor  should  be 
such.  Thus  there  should  be  no  scope  for  betterment  or 
deterioration  in  the  other-worldly  existence.  Tf  tins  were  so, 
acts  of  charity,  etc.  would  be  in  vain,  that  is  to  say,  would 
have  no  fruit.  I3\it  tlris  cannot  be,  for  people  are  inspired  to 
perform  acts  of  charity,  etc.  in  the  hope  that  they  will  get  the 
prosperity  of  gods  and  thus  better  their  lot.  If  such  auspicious 
acts  were  to  bear  no  fruit,  people  would  not  perform  them. 
Hence  even  similarity  in  respect  of  genus  should  not  be  insisted 
upon  (1799). 

Further  if  similarity  in  respect  of  class  is  insisted  upon, 
the  Vedic  statement  that  he  who  is  cremated  along  with  the 
feces  will  he  born  a  jackal,  will  he  contradicted  for  according 
to  it  a  man  is  said  to  be  reborn  as  a  jackal.  We  have  other 
statements  to  the  effect  that  ‘One  who  desires  heaven  should 
perform  Agnihotra’  (agnihotraih  jnluiyat  svargakamah)  and  ‘One 
wins  the  kingdom  of  A"ama  by  AgnisLoma’  (agnistomena 
yamarajyam  ahhijayati)  and  which  yield  promises  of  betterment 
of  lot  in  heaven.  This  shows  that  even  in  the  Vedic  view  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  jati  (genus)  remains  the  same.  As  to  the 
statement  that  a  man  is  reborn  as  man  and  animals  as  animals 
(puruso  vai  purusatvam  asnute  pasavali  pasutvam),  Sudliarma 
had  not  understood  its  meaning  and  hence  his  doubt.  What  it 
means  is  that  a  man  wdio  is  by  nature  good,  polite,  kind,  free 
from  malice  binds  unto  himself  such  two  karnians  called  nama 
(body-making)  and  gotra  (status-determining)  as  enable  him 
to  be  reborn  as  man  again  after  he  is  dead.  But  this’  is  not  so 
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as  a  rule.  All  men  do  not  bind  unto  themselves  such  karman  only 
and  so  take  different  kinds  of  birth,  i.  e.  are  born  in  different 
wombs.  Similarly,  animals  who  in  this-worldly  existence  have 
on  account  of  their  deceit,  etc.  bound  unto  themselves  nama 
and  gotra  karman  pertaining  to  animals,  are  reborn  as  animals. 
But  all  animals  do  not  bind  such  karman  and  so  all  are  not 
necessarily  reborn  as  animals.  Thus  the  state  of  a  jiva  is 
dependent  upon  karma.  (1800) 

When  his  doubt  had  been  removed  by  Lord  Mahavira, 
Sudharma  became  a  monk  along  with  his  five  hundred  followers 
(1801). 
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6.  MANDIKA  —  REGARDING  BONDAGE  AND 
EMANCIPATION 


Then  Mamlika  decided  to  approach  Lord  Mahavira  who 
accosted  him  by  his  name  and  gotra  as  Mandika  Vasistha. 
Mahavira  also  explained  to  him  the  doubt  that  disturbed  him. 
Are  there  bondage  and  emancipation  or  not?  There  are  Vedic 
statements  which  should  mean  that  there  is  nothing  like  bondage 
or  emancipation  for  the  soul;  e.  g.  Sa  csa  viguno  vibhur  na 
badhyate  samsarati  va,  na  mucyate  mocayati  va,  na  va  esa 
bahyam  abhyantaraih  va  veda — This  soul  is  ubiquitous  and  free 
from  gunas.  Neither  is  it  bound  nor  does  it  transmigrate.  It  is 
not  freed  (from  karman)  nor  does  it  free  (karman),  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  non-doer.  It  knows  neither  the  external  nor  the 
internal  (for  knowledge  is  an  attribute  of  prakrti).  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  told ;  Na  ha  vai  sasarirasya  priyapriyayor  apahatir 
asti,  asarirarh  va  vasantam  priyapriye  na  sprsatah — ‘The 
embodied  soul  is  never  lacking  in  respect  of  the  pleasant  and 
the  unpleasant  i.  e.  can  never  be  free  from  pleasure  and  pain, 
whereas  these  do  not  have  any  effect  whatsoever  on  the  soul 
as  it  exists  in  an  unembodied  state’ — which  would  suggest  that 
the  soul  has  the  conditions  of  bondage  and  emancipation. 
Mandika  was  puzzled  on  account  of  these  conflicting  statements — 
both  of  the  Veda — and  hence  his  doubt.  But  the  truth  is  that 
he  did  not  know  the  true  meaning  of  these  Vedic  statements 
(1802-4). 

Dialectical  reasoning  also  has  led  Mandika  to  question 
bondage-emancipation.  If  bondage  means  the  union  of  the  jiva 
(soul)  with  karman,  has  this  union  a  beginning  or  not?  If  it 
has,  which  of  the  two  is  earlier,  jiva  or  karman?  Or  were  they 
simultaneously  produced.  Bondage  cannot  be  explained  in  the 
light  of  any  of  these  alternatives : 
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(i)  Jiva  cannot  exist  before  karrnan,  for  in  that  case  it 
like  the  ass’s  horn  would  have  no  cause,  and  hence  could  not 
be  said  to  have  been  ]‘)rodu('ed.  What  is  produced  must  have  a 
cause,  e.  g.  jar.  And  what  is  produced  without  a  cause,  should 
also  perish  without  one.  If  it  is  argued  that  jiva  is 
beginningless  and  there  is  no  questio)i  of  its  being  originated, 
even  then  it  ca,nnot  have  any  union  with  karnian  if  there  is 
no  cause  for  it.  If  this  union  is  regarded  as  uncaused,  it  would 
recur  in  the  case  of  emancipated  persons  also,  for  there  is  no 
determining  factor  for  its  appearance;  and  if  that  is  so  there 
is  no  reason  why  people  should  have  any  faith  in  emancipation. 
Therefore  the  union  of  jiva  and  karrnan  cannot  be  uncaused. 
If  the  soul  be  regarded  as  having  no  union  with  karrnan,  it 
would  be  eternally  emancipated,  or  in  the  absence  of  bondage 
what  emancipation  could  there  be  for  it  ?  The  unbound  sky  is 
never  looked  upon  as  being  emancipated.  There  can  be  no 
emancipation  without  bondage  preceding  it.  Hence  the  first 
alternative — first  jiva,  then  karrnan — is  not  acceptable;  it  does 
not  explain  bondage  and  emancipation. 

(ii)  Karrnan  cannot  be  produced  before  jiva,  for  jiva  is 
regarded  as  the  karta,  doer,  and  karrnan  as  the  karya-,  effect, 
and  there  cannot  be  the  karya  without  the  karta.  Karnua, 
cannot,  like  jiva,  be  produced  without  any  cause,  for  its  destruc¬ 
tion  also  should  then  be  brought  abosrt  without  there  being  any 
cause.  Origination  aird  destruction  can  never  be  uncaused.  So 
karman  cannot  be  regarded  as  existing  before  the  jiva. 

(iii)  Jiva  and  karman  cannot  also  be  regarded  as  liaviug 
been  produced  simultaneously,  for  the  drawbacks  of  both  the 
above-mentioned  alternatives  would  accrue.  Moreover,  if  they  are 
produced  simultaneously,  one  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  karta 
and  the  other  as  karya;  such  a  relation  in  not  found  in  the 
case  of  bull’s  boms  wliicb  are  produced  simultaneously 
(1805-1810). 

To  say  that  the  union  of  jiva  and  kanua  is  begiuningless  also 
does  not  stand  to  reason  because  it  cannot  explain  emancipation. 
W^hat  is  begimiingless  is  also  endless;  and  jiva  and  karma 
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woiild  never  loe  dissociated,  and  the  soul  never  be  emancipated, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  union  of  jiva  and  sky  {1811). 

ThusVedie  passages  and  dialectical  arguments  have  led  Mandika 
to  believe  that  the  jiva  cannot  have  bondage  and  emancipation 
and  yet  there  are  statements  in  the  V"eda  ]3ertaining  to  these. 
Mandika  is  therefore  in  a  fix  as  to  the  acceptance  or  otherwise 
of  these  concepts.  Mahavira  proceeds  to  resolve  his  doubt  (1812). 

The  stream  of  jiva-karma  is  beginningless,  since  they  like 
seed-sprout  are  related  to  each  other  the  cause-effect  relationship. 
Hence  there  is  no  scope  for  the  alternatives  as  to  the  prior 
existence  of  one.  That  the  stream  or  eontinunni  of  karma  is 
heginningless  can  he  seen  from  what  follows: 

■  A  particular  body  is  the  cause  of  a  future  karman  and  is 
itself  the  effect  of  a  past  karman.  Similarly  a  karman  is  the 
cause  of  a  future  body,  but  is  itself  the  effect  of  a  past  body. 
Thus  karman  and  body  being  related  to  each  other  as  cause- 
effect,' their  streams  are  heginningless:  and  so  the  stream  of 
karman  is  definitely  heginningless.  It  may  be  questioned  here 
tliat  dhis.  discussion  aims  at.  establishing  the  facts  of  bondage 
apd  .  emancipation;  and  it  is  simply  irrelevant  to  prove  that 
the  stream  of  karman  is  heginningless.  But  it  is  not  so.  ‘Karma’ 
derived  from  tlie  root  ‘kr’,  to  do.  Wliat  is  not  done  is  not 
kai'nia;  and  the  ‘karma’  done  is  itself  the  bandiia  or  bondage. 
And,  if  tlie  stream  of  karman  is  heginningless,  bondage  too 
is  sucli.,Trnc,  it  rnay  again  be  argued,  but  this  is  an  attempt 
to  prove  the  cause-effect  relationship  between  body  and  karma. 
What  has  it  do  with  jiva‘?  And  iiow  can  this  prove  that  the 
union  of  jiva  and  karma  is  heginningless  ?  But  the  one  advancing 
this  argument  has  not.  grasped  tiie  link  properly.  The 
cause-effect  rolationsiiip  does  exist  between  body  and  karman, 
hut  neither  would  he  produced  in  tlie  absence  of  karta,  an  agent, 
a  doer.  Hence  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  jiva  is  the  karta,  that 
it  creates  the-  body  through  tlic  instrumentality  of  karman;  the 
jiva  creates  karman  also  througli  tlie  instrumentality  of  body. 
Thus  jiva  is  the  karta  of  both  body  and  karman,  as  the  potter 
creating  a  pot  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  staff  is  the 
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karta.  of  the  jar.  Thus  if  the  stream  of  body  and  karman  is 
beginningless,  jiva  too  will  have  to  be  looked  upon  as 
beginningless,  and  its  bondage  too  will  be  such  (1813-15). 

It  should  not  be  said  here  that  karman  being  supersensuous 
is  not  established,  much  less  can  its  instrumentality  be  established. 
Karman  is  proved  through  its  effect.  Body,  etc.  must  have  an 
instrument,  for  they  like  jar  etc.  are  made;  pot,  etc.  being, 
effects  cannot  be  produced  without  the  instrumentality  of 
staff,  etc.;  so  the  body  being  an  effect  cannot  be  produced 
without  the  instrumentality  of  something  and  this  is  karman. 
Or  soul  and  body  being  agent-effect,  must  be  related  to  some 
instrument;  as  the  potter  and  pot  standing  in  the  relation  of 
agent-effect  have  the  staff  as  the  instrument.  If  soul  is  the 
agent  and  body  the  effect,  karman  must  be  accepted  as  the  karana 
or  instrument.  Moreover,  acts  of  charity,  etc.  of  sentient  beings 
must  have  a  fruit  as  agriculture,  etc.  have.  Karman  is  this  fruit  of 
acts  of  charity,  etc.  of  sentient  beings.  This  point  has  been 
discussed  earlier  in  the  discussion  with  Agnibhuti,  and  the  existence 
of  karman  should  similarly  be  admitted  by  Mandika  too  (181G). 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  continuity  of  the  union  of 
jIva  and  karman  being  beginningless  is  also  endless,  this  is  no 
absolute  rule.  At  times  the  continuity  is  seen  to  come  to  an 
end,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  seed-sprout.  If  either  the  seed  or 
the  sprout  perishes  before  it  has  produced  the  effect,  the 
continuity  or  the  stream  would  be  snapped  off.  This  is  true  of 
hen-egg,  father-son  relationships  and  so  on.  The  union  of  gold 
and  soil  even  though  handed  dowm  in  a  beginningless  line  can 
be  cut  off  on  account  of  the  heat  of  fire,  etc..  Similarly  the 
union  of  jiva  and  karman  though  it  may  have  come  down  in  a 
begninningless  line  can  be  terminated  by  such  means  as  austerity, 
self-control,  etc.  Thus  it  should  not  be  said  that  if  bondage  be 
beginningless  there  could  not  be  emancipation  (1817-19). 

Lord  Mahavira  further  clarifies  that  the  mutual  relationship 
of  jiva  and  karman  which  is  beginningiess  is  like  that  of  jiva  and 
sky  and  also  like  that  of  gold  and  soil  and  there  is  no  contradic- 
tiotiin  this.  The  former  type  which  is  beginningless  and  endless 
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can  be  seen  in  the  ease  of  abhavya  souls  who  will  never  be 
emancipated;  the  latter  type — beginuinglcss  but  having  an  end — 
is  true  of  bbavya  souls.  It  may  bo  questioned  that  w'heii  all 
are  alike  souls,  why  should  there  be  this  distinction  of  bhavya 
and  abhavya  :  The  distinctions  of  naraka  (denizens  of  hell)  etc. 
among  souls  are  due  to  karman,  they  arc  not  natural.  The 
distinctions  of  bhavya-abhavya,  on  the  other  hand  are  not  on 
account  of  karman,  but  are  intrinsic.  TIow  can  this  be 
accounted  for  ?  (1820-22). 

But  the  answer  to  this  doubt  is  that  jiva  and  akasa  are 
alike  in  both  being  dravya  (substance).  They  have  other  attributes 
in  common,  e,  g.  existence,  knowability,  etc.  yet  they  are 
essentially  different  inasmuch  as  one  is  jiva,  the  other  is  noii- 
jiva,  one  is  sentient,  the  other  is  not,  and  so  on.  Similarly,  even 
though  all  may  be  jiva,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  some 
being  bhavya  and  others  abhavya  (1823). 

It  may  argued  that  bhavyatva  being  the  verj*  nature  of 
the  soul  is  eternal  exactly  as  ‘soulness’  is,  and  hence 
nothing  can  put  an  end  to  it  and  therefore  there  can  never  be 
emancipation;  and  that  if  this  is  so  it  is  useless  to  distinguish 
between  bhavya  and  abhavya  souls;  as  perfect  (siddha)  souls 
know  of  no  such  distinction  (siddho  na  bhavyo  napyabhavyah). 
This  argument  is  not  correct.  Even  what  is  beginningless  can 
have  an  end.  The  prior  non-existence  of  jar  (gbata-purvabhava) 
is  essentially  beginningless,  but  it  comes  to  an  end  as  soon  as 
a  jar  is  produced;  similarly  bhavyatva.,  though  beginniugless  can 
be  put  an  end  to  by  acts  of  austerity,  etc.  (1824-25). 

This  prior  non-existence  of  jar  can  very  well  serve  as  an 
illustration,  as  it  is  not  non-existent  like  the  ass’s  horn.  It  is 
positive  character.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  assemblage  of  pudgala 
(matter),  only  this  assemblage  has  not  assumed  the  form  of  a 
jar,  and  hence  is  called  prior  non-existence  of  jar  (1826). 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  if  there  can  be  an  end  to 
bhavyatva,  bhavya  souls  would  go  on  decreasing  in  the  world 
and  a  time  would  come  w'hen  there  wmuld  be  no  bhavya  soul, 
just  as  however  enormous  the  amount  of  grain  in  a  granary, 
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it  is  reduced  to  nothing  if  it  is  drawn  upon  continually.  This 

will  not  be  the  state  of  things.  The  bhavya  souls  are  infinite 

in  number,  and  a  time  will  never  come  when  there  will  bo  no 
bhavya  soul.  For  instance,  time  Iveeps  on  passing,  but 

we  find  that  even  with  the  siibtracition  of  time-points,  the 
infinite  future  always  persists,  or  even  if  w'g  keep  on  subtractiny 
space-points,  the  infinite  akasa  will  never  come  to  an  end. 

Similarly  bhavya  souls  being  infinite  in  number  there  will 
never  be  an  end  to  them  even  if  every  moment  some  of  them 
are  emancipated  (1827). 

The  effect  or  result  of  the  past  and  tlie  future  is  the  same. 
If  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  assemblage  of  bhavya  souls 
has  become  siddha  (perfect),  has  reached  the  state  of  perfection 
in  the  past,  an  C(]nal  number  will  be  emancipated  in  the 
future.  Hence  there  will  never  come  a  time  when  the  number 
of  bhavya  souls  will  be  exhausted.  One  may  feel  like  asking  as 
to  how'  it  can  be  ascertained  that  the  bhavya  souls  are  infinite 
in  number  and  that  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  it  has  reached 
the  stage  of  perfection,  have  become  siddha,  Mahavira’s  reply 
is  that  this  is  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Time  and  Akasa  (ether 
or  space)  which  are  infinite  and  are  never  exhausted.  Moreover 
Mandika  should  have  faith  in  Lord  Mahavira’s  wmrds,  as  he 
has  reason  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  Mahavira’s  veracity  right 
till  then  starting  from  his  knowledge  of  Mandika’s  doubt. 
Mahavira  is  omniscient  and  free  from  likes  and  dislikes,  so  his 
words  should  be  accepted  as  true  like  tliose  of  a  dispassionate 
arbiter  in  a  dispute,  who  is  in  the  know  of  facts.  Mahavira 
has  removed  the  doubts  of  all,  hence  this  claim  of  his.  If  still 
there  is  any  doubt,  it  is  open  to  all  to  seek  of  Mahavira 
a  solution  to  whatsoever  doubt  they  have  and  make  sure  for 
themselves  of  Mahavira’s  omniscience  (1828-32). 

It  may  be  questioned  that  if,  as  Lord  Mahavira  says,  even 
the  bhavya  souls  will  not  bo  emancipated  in  all  time,  then  they 
are  abhavya  and  there  is  no  sense  in  distinguishing  them  as 
bhavya  as  against  the  abhavya  ones.  But  there  is  a  misunder-' 
standing  here.  By  ‘bhavya’  is  meant  one  who  is  capable  ‘ 
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of  attaining  the  stage  of  perfection  or  becoming  a  siddiia, 
not  one  who  will  attain  siddhi  (perfection)  without  fail. 
That  one  is  worthy  of  siddhi  does  not  by  Itself  imply  that  he 
will  attain  siddhi;  this  can  happen  only  when  factors  leading 
to  siddhi  arc  favourable.  For  instance,  each  one  of  gold, 
jewel,  stone,  sandal-wood,  etc.  is  capable  of  being  turned 
into  an  image;  yet  all  do  not  turn  into  an  image,  but  only 
those  which  the  necessary  implements  rcacdi.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  others  cannot  be  transformed  into 
images.  Similarly  the  bhavya  souls  will  become  siddha  only 
when  the  factors  leading  to  siddhi  are  favourable.  But  this  does 
not  make  them  abhavya,  for  at  some  time  or  the  other  they  will 
be  emancipated,  but  tlie  abhavya  souls  never.  Or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  union  of  gold  and  rock  (or  soil)  in  all  cases  there  is 
the  possibility  of  their  being  separa.ted,  but  they  are  separated 
only  when  the  apparatus  for  separation  is  available.  But  things 
which  arc  not  capable  of  dissociation  wdll  never  be  separated 
even  when  the  means  are  available.  Similarly,  emancipation 
which  is  characterised  by  the  extinction  of  all  karman  will 
occur  as  a  rule  in  the  case  of  bhavya  souls  only,  not  in  the 
case  of  abhavya  souls.  This  is  the  distinction  between  bhavya 
souls  and  abhavya  ones  (1838-36). 

It  should  not  be  argued  that  emancipation  is  not  eternal 
because  it  is  caused  by  means,  or  because  it  coTties  after  effort 
or  because  it  has  beginning  etc.  like  jar.  All  the  reasons  adduced 
arc  inconclusive  (anaikantika),  because  the^^  arc  present  even  in 
vipaksas  (dissimilar-cases), — posterior  non-existence  of  jar  etc. 
( ghatadi-pradhvahisabhava )  even  though  caused  is  eternal, 
Pradhvamsabhava  like  pragabhava,  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  non-entity  or  negation  of  being  and  therefore  as  no  example 
at  all;  for  it  is  positive,  of  the  nature  of  an  assemblage 
of  pudgala  (matter)  which  is  characterised  by  the  destruction  of 
jar.  This  discussion  keeps  in  view  the  caused  nature  or 
artificiality  of  moksa,  but  moksa  is  not  in  reality  artificial  or 
caused.  Moksa  is  the  separation  of  soul  and  karmic  matter. 
When  at  the  time  of  moksa,  karmic  matter  is  separated  from 
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jiva  by  austerity,  restraint  etc.  what  change  is  really  wrought  in 
the  essential  being  of  jiva  that  moksa  should  be  regarded  as 
krtaka,  caused  or  artificial  ?  When  the-  jar  is  destroyed  with  a 
stick,  there  is  no  special  change  by  way  of  addition,  in  the 
sky  or  space.  Moksa  is  destruction  of  karma;  on  this  ground  it 
should  not  be  regarded  as  non-eternal,  the  destruction  being 
caused  by  austerity,  etc.  like  the  destruction  of  jar  brought  about 
by  a  stick.  Such  an  argument  would  mean  that  one  has  not 
understood  the  conception  of  destruction  of  jar  or  of  karma. 
Destruction  of  jar  means  nothing  else  than  the  existence  of 
akasa  alone,  and  no  change  is  brought  about  in  akasa  thereby, 
since  it  remaining  the  same  is  eternal.  Similarly  in  the  present, 
case,  destruction  of  karma  signifies  the  jiva  existing  by  itself;  it 
is  not  different  from  the  soul,  nor  is  there  any  change  brought 
about  in  the  jiva  by  it,  for  it  too  like  the  sky  or  space  is 
eternal.  Hence  emancipation  is  neither  caused  (or  artificial)  nor 
noii'eternal.  If  it  is  sail]  that  moksa  is  in  a  way  non-eternal, 
Mabavira  has  no  objection  to  it,  for  each  and  every  thing  is 
eternal-cum-non-eternal,  being  of  the  nature  of  both  dravya 
(basic  substance)  and  paryaya  (modes).  But  moksa  is  not 
absolutely  non-eternal  (1837-39). 

Mandika  should  not  have  any  suspicion  lurking  in  his  mind 
that  the  l^armic  matter  which  has  been  thrown  away  by  the 
soul  after  its  dissociation  from  it  will  continue  to  exist  in  the  loka 
(cosmos,  inhabited  universe)  in  which  the  jiva  also  exists  and  so 
they  will  come  into  relation,  even  as  akasa  dissociated  from  jar 
comes  into  contact  with  its  kapalas  (potsherds);  and  again  the 
soul  will  be  bound  by  karmic  matter.  The  free  soul  will  not  be 
bound  again,  since  there  is  no  cause  for  bondage  as  is  the  case 
with  a  guiltless  or  innocent  person.  The  activities  of  mind-apeech- 
body  are  causes  of  bondage  and  an  emancipated  person  not  having 
a  body  will  not  indulge  in  these.  Bondage  does  not  occur  simply 
on  account  of  contact  (relation)  with  the  matter  of  karma-groups, 
for  such  a  bondage  exists  in  all  kinds  of  souls  and  this  would 
be  ati-prasahga  (absurd  over-extension).  Mere  relation  of  jiva 
and  karmic  matter  is  not  bondage  which  occurs  only  bn  account 
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of  defects  (dosa)  like  perversity  of  attitude  and  on  account  of 
activities  (yoga)  (1840). 

Here  a  further  question  arises.  The  Buddhists  believe  that 
an  emancipated  soul  comes  to  worldly  life  over  and  over 
again.  What  is  Lord  Mahavira’s  view  in  this  respect?  An 
emancipated  soul  is  not  reboi'n,  does  not  come  bac;k  to  worldly 
life,  since  there  is  no  cause  for  it,  as  a  sprout  cannot  come  up 
when  there  is  no  seed.  The  cause  or  seed  of  rebirth  is  karman 
and  that  is  not  not  present  in  the  case  of  an  emancipated  soul. 
Hence  inoksa  is  eternal  and  the  emancipated  soul  too  (1841). 

The  emancipated  soul  is  eternal  also  because  being  a 
substance  it  is  incorporeal,  like  the  sky.  The  contingency  of  its 
being  ubiquitious  also  like  the  sky  should  not  be  urged  because 
inference  goes  against  this.  Soul  cannot  be  ubiquitous  because  it  is 
kartr,  doer,  agent,  like  a  potter.  That  it  is  an  agent  is  established 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  enjoyer,  seer,  etc.  which  it  would  not  be 
if  it  were  not  kartr  (doer)  (1842). 

Lord  Mahavira  docs  not  insist  on  the  absolute  cternality  of 
the  soul.  lie  has  to  take  the  trouble  of  proving  that  it  is  eternal 
only  to  counteract  the  Buddhist  view  of  its  being  non-eternal. 
But,  in  fact,  for  the  Jainas  all  things  are  of  the  nature  of 
origination,  destruction,  persistence.  The  jar,  for  example,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  mode  of  lump  of  clay  can  be  said  to 
perish,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mode  of  jar  to  have  been 
produced  and  it  can  be  said  to  have  persisted  in  its  existence 
as  clay.  When  we  refer  to  a  thing  as  destroyed,  etc.  it  is  only 
because  we  have  only  one  aspect  of  the  thing  prominently  in 
view.  So  the  emancipated  soul  can  be  said  to  have  perished  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  w’orldlincss,  it  persists  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  soulness,  its  upayoga  (conscious  activity),  etc; 
and  can  also  be  said  to  have  perished  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  perfection  of  the  first  time-point,  to  have  been  originated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  perfection  of  the  second  time- 
point  and  to  have  persisted  as  substance,  soul,  etc.  Hence  it 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  being  eternal,  etc.  but  this  is  only 
from  different  .points  of  view  (1843). 
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If  the  emancipated  soul  is  not  ubiquitous,  where  does  it  stay? 
It  stays  on  the  summit  of  the  loka  (cosmos,  inhabited  universe), 
that  is  to  siy,  at  its  uppermost  limit.  Of  course,  all  activities 
of  the  souk  are  on  account  of  karman,  but  here  there  is  this 
movement  to  tlie  uppermost  limit  of  the  loka  because  when  the 
soul  on  the  removal  of  karmic  matter  becomes  light,  this 
transformation  .in  the  form  of  upward  motion  occurs  exactly 
as  it  attains  siddbatva  (status  and  nature  of  a  siddha).  On 
account  of  tin’s  upwai’d  movement  tlie  soul  reaches  its  destination 
in  a  single  time-point.  Besides  we  have  scriptural  passages 
in  support  of  the  upward  movement  of  the  emancipated  soul: 
“lau  ya  erandaphale  aggi  dhuino  ya  isu  dhanuviinukko; 
gai  puYvapaogeiiani  evaih  siddhana  vi  gai  u.” 

(As  there  is  momentum  in  a  gourd,  castor-seed,  fire,  smoke, 
an  arrow  shot  from  the  bow  on  account  of  former  activitjq 
such  also  is  the  movoment  of  the  siddha). 

If  a  gourd  is  besmeared  all  over  with  mud  and  drowned 
in  W'ater,  it  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  water  as  soon  as  the 
mud  is  washed  off,  so  the  soul  moves  upwards  when  the  karma¬ 
covering  is  removed.  The  castor  seed  shoots  upwards  as  soon 
as  its  outer  covering  or  sheatii  breaks  off,  so  tlie  soul  shoots 
upwards  as  soon  as  it  emerges  from  the  sheath  of  karman. 
Fire  and  smoke  move  upwards  naturally,  so  also  tlie  soul.  The 
arrow  shot  from  a  .stretched  bow  keep.s  on  moving  on  account 
of  the  initial  act,  so  also  the  soul  moves  upwards.  Another 
illustration  is  the  potter’s  wheel  which  when  once  set  in  motion 
keeps  on  moving  for  some  time  even  when  no  fresh  movement 
is  given  to  it.  Thus  one  should  not  have  any  doubt  as  'regards 
the  upward  movement  of  the  emancipated  soul  for  one  time- 
point  (1844). 

Our  experience  tells  us  that  incorporeal  things  are  devoid 
of  activity,  e.  g.  akasa,  kala  (Time).  If  it  is  so,  it  may  be 
argued,  Atman  being  incorporea!  cannot  have  any  activity 
and  so  cannot  move  upwards.  But  we  forget  that  things  have 
their  own  peculiar  attributes.  Things,  for  example,  which 
are  incorporeal  are  also  non-sentient  e.  g.  akasa;  and  still  we 
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accept  the  incorporeal  emancipated  soul  as  sentient.  Though 
the  soul  and  akasa,  etc.  have  incorporealit}"  in  common, 
still  sentiency  is  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the  soul,  similarly 
motion  or  activity  also  can  be  its  peculiar  attribute  and 
there  should  be  no  objection  to  this  (1845). 

That  the  soul  has  activity  can  also  be  demonstrated  by 
inference.  The  soul  is  active,  because  like  the  potter,  it  is  a 
doer  or  because  it  is  an  enjoyer.  Or  the  soul  is  active,  because 
movements  of  the  body  arc  directly  perceived  as  in  the  case 
of  a  machinc-man  (1840). 

If  it  is  urged  tha,t  the  effort  of  atman  is  the  cause  of  the 
bodily  movement,  but  not  the  activity  of  atrnan  and  hence  the 
atman  cannot  he  shown  to  bo  active,  the  reply  is  that  even 
effort  is  not  found  in  inactive  things  e.  g.  ether  or  space  and 
so  if  we  want  atman  to  make  efforts  for  the  movement  of 
the  holy  it  itself  must  be  active.  ITirther  if  the  incorporeal 
effect  is  the  cause  of  bodily  movement,  what  is  it  that  makes 
this  effort  capable  of  being  the  cause  of  bodily  movement  ? 
And  if  this  effort  can  be  such  irrespective  of  any  other  force 
why  cannot  the  atman  by  itself  be  the  cause  of  bodily 

movement?  It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  in  effort.  If  it  is  further 
argued  that  some  unseen  (n.drsta)  is  the  cause  of  bodily 

movement  and  not  the  atman  wbicb  is  inactive,  this 
hypothesis  should  be  examined.  Is  this  adrsla  coi’poreal  or  not? 
If  it  is  incorporeal  there  is  no  reason  why  the  incorporeal 
atman  should  not  he  accepted  as  the  cause  of  bodily  movement. 
If  it  is  corporeal  it  cannot  be  anything  other  tha]i  the  karmic 
body.  And  this  karmic  body  can  be  the  cause  of  bodily 
moveuieiit  only  if  it  itself  has  movement,  not  otherwise  and 
there  must  be  some  cause  of  this  movement  of  Its  and  so  on 
ad  infmitinn.  If  it  is  said  that  this  karmic;  body  has  movement 
by  its  essential  nature,  in  that  case,  even  the  external  body 
can  have  movement  just  naturally  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
recognise  the  existence  of  even  the  karniic  body.  But  this 
position  is  not  acceptable  because  the  external  body  is 
insentient.  Further  wc  know  that  that  which  is-  spontaneous 

21 
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and  so  has  not  the  expectancy  of  any  cause  is  either  always 
existent  or  always  non-existent  (iiityaTh  sattvam  asattvaih  va 
hetor  anyanapeksanat),  If  accordingly  the  body  has  movement 
naturally,  that  movement  will  persist  eternally.  What  we  find 
is  that  the  movements  of  the  body  are  of  a  specific  kind.  This 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  functioning  of  the  atman  along 
with  karman.  Hence  atman  has  movement.  It  can  be  easily 
understood  that  the  triinsmigratoiy  soul  associated  with  karman 
is  active;  but  even  the  emancipated  soul  free  from  karman  is 
active  for,  as  explained  above,  it  is  so  on  account  of  transformation 
into  movement,  exactly  as  by  tlie  destruction  of  karman  the 
soul  attains -siddhatva  (or  state  of  perfection).  It  can  thus  have 
motion  also  in  the  state  of  emancipation  (1847-1849), 

But  a  further  question  arises.  Why  does  not  the  emancipated 
soul  move  beyond  the  abode  of  the  siddhas  ?  Beyond  the  abode 
of  the  siddhas  is  aloka  and  dharmastikaya  (the  principle  of 
motion  whidi  has  spatial  existence)  that  helps  motion  does 
not  exist  there.  It  follows  that  the  soul  cannot  move  beyond 
the  abode  of  the  siddhas  (1850). 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  question  the  existence  of  aloka. 
The  rule  Is  that  if  a  word  is  uncompounled  and  derivative 
the  counter-entity  of  the  thing  denoted  by  it  must  exi.st. 
For  instance,  ghata  (jar)  is  one  such  word.  So  aghata, 
the  counter-entity  of  ghata  does  exist.  Similarly  loka  must  have 
its  counter- entity  aloka  existing.  But  this  aloka  can  bo  anything 
other  than  lok.a,  e.  g.  jar,  etc..  Is  it  noc'cssary  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  another  entity  called  aloka?  The  difficulty  can  be 
resolved  thus-na  lokah  alokah;  paryudasa  nisedha  (negation  by 
exclusion)  is  intended  here  by  ‘nan’  (‘a’  in  aloka).  The  counter¬ 
entity  must  be  a  fitting  one  for  the  thing  negated.  The  thing 
negated  here,  loka  is  a  particular  akasa,  space;  and  so  its 
coutradictory  must  be  befitting  it;  as  by  apandita  we  mean 
‘a  sentient  person  alone  who  is  bereft  of  a  particular  knowledge’ 
and  not  just  jar,  etc.  So  here  too  aloka  must  be  a  worthy 
counter-entity  of  loka.  It  has  been  said  : 
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“Nanyuktam  ivayuktam  va  yadi  karyaih  vidldyato; 
tulyadhikarane  ’iiyasmiiiilloke’  py  arfcbagatis  tatha,” 

(If  in  a  grammatical  foi'mation  ‘nafi’  or  ‘iva’  is  employed,  a 
thing  which  is  similar  to  it  but  distinct  from  it  is  understood 
to  exist  in  the  world)  and  “Nan-ivayuktam  anyasadrsadhikarane 
tatha  by  arthagatili  {‘A.  word  to  wliicli  ‘Nan’  or  ‘iva’  is  affixed 
denotes  a  thing  different  from  it  but  similar  to  it’).  It 
follows  that  the  existence  of  aloka,  the  counter-entity  of  loka 
must  bo  admitted  (1851). 

From  this  it  follows  that  dharma  (principle  of  motion)  and 
adharma  (principle  of  rest)  exist  since  it  is  they  that  determine 
loka  and  render  it  distinct  from  aloka.  Otherwise  akasa  being 
the  same  everywhere  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  divide 
it  into  loka  and  aloka  and  distinguish  between  them.  That  akasa 
in  which  the  astikayas,  dharma  and  adharma  exist  is  loka; 
that  in  which  they  do  not  exist  is  aloka  (1852). 

If  dharma  and  adharma  do  not  exist  and  do  not  divide 
the  loka  from  the  aloka  the  souls  and  matter  which  had  once 
started  moving  would  continue  to  do  so  infinitely  in  space  as 
there  would  be  no  obstruction  to  their  motion;  they  would  move 
into  aloka  too  and  that  being  infinite  souls  and  matter  would 
not  have  any  mutual  relation.  If  this  were  to  happen  there  would 
not  be  the  different  arrangements  gross  or  other  of  matter— 
skandhas,  and  in  that  case  there  would  be  no,  what  are  called, 
bondage,  emancipation,  pleasure,  pain,  transmigration  etc.  for  the 
souls  and  the  souls  too  would  not  come  together  and  so  there 
would  be  no  help  or  obstruction,  etc.  caused  by  them.  Hence  jiva 
and  pudgala  have  no  motion  in  aloka  beyond  the  loka,  for  there 
is  the  absence  there  of  the  principle  that  helps  motion,  just  as 
the  fish  cannot  move  out  of  water  there  being  nothing  to  help 
its  movement  there.  That  principle  which  helps  the  movement 
of  jiva  and  pudgala  is  dharmastikaya  which  is  co-extensive  with 
loka.  There  can  be  an  inference  to  this  effect :  There  must  be 
•something  that  measures  or  determines  loka,  because  it  is 
measurable  or  knowable  as  knowledge  exists  for  the  knowable 
object.  Or  jiva  and  pudgala  are  called  loka,  hence  there  must 
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be  some  entity  that  determines  because  it  is  determinable 
(knowable),  as  there  is  the  prastha  measure  for  rice,  etc..  That 
which  determines  bore  is  dharmastiloiya.  The  existence  of 
dhanna  can  be  justified  only  if  the  existence  of  aloka  is 
recognised  since  iikasa  is  the  same  everywhere.  Hence  it  has  to 
accepted  that  tlnr  siddlias  remain  stationary  at  the  summit  of 
the  loka  and  do  not  go  beyond  (1853-55). 

A  further  point  to  he  considered  in  this  context  is:  ‘stlilyate’- 
sininniti  sthaiiam’,  that  where  one  stays  is  place.  Thus  the  word 
‘sthana’  denotes  a  substratum:  Siddhasya  sthaiiam siddhastbanam — 
siddhasthaiia  is  the  place  of  the  siddhas.  If  it  is  so,  the  siddhas 
are  likely  to  fall  off,  topple  down  from  this  place  as  Devadatta 
falls  down  from  his  lofty  position  on  a  mountain  or  a  tree, 
or  as  fruit  falls  down.  But  this  fear  is  unfounded.  The  genitive 
ill  ‘siddhasya  stliiuiam’  is  in  the  sense  of  the  subject,  it  means 
‘the  siddba  stays’,  siddha  and  sthana  are  identical;  there  is 
no  sthana  other  than  it  (1856). 

Even  if  siddha  cand  stliana  are  not  identical,  this  sthana 
is  nothing  other  than  akasa  and  that  being  eternal  cannot  be 
destroyed  and  hence  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  emancipated 
soul’s  falling.  Again,  karman  is  the  cause  of  such  activities  as 
falling,  etc.  on  the  part  of  the  soul;  the  soul  has  no  karman 
and  so  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  falling  off.  The  upward 
movement  for  one  time-point  is,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  on  account 
of  previous  momentum.  That  movement  cannot  be  repeated  as 
there  is  no  cause  for  it.  Moreover,  its  own  effort,  attraction, 
repulsion  (vikarsana),  etc.  are  the  causes  of  falling,  and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  these  in  the  case  of  the  emancipated  soul 
and  hence  there  being  no  cause  for  falling,  the  siddha  will  not 
fall  off  from  its  sthana  (1857). 

That  because  a  thing  is  in  a  place  it  should  fall  is  quite 
inconclusive,  is  not  an  absolute  rule.  On  the  contrary  there  is 
an  inherent  contradiction  in  the  statement  that  a  thing  falls 
from  its  place;  for  a  thing  can  fall  from  what  is  not  its  place, 
not  from  its  place.  If  you  want  a  thing  to  fall  from  its  station 
then  the  akasa  etc.  should  be  continually  falling  from  their 
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eternal  place.  Bat  this  is  not  what  we  find.  Hcnco  ‘fall  because 
of  location’  is  definitely  inconchnive  (1  808). 

Someone  mn.y  have  a  doubt  that  a  siddha  is  ciiianci])ated 
from  the  w'orldly  existence,  :ind  siddlnis  have  tlius  a  beginning- 
as  far  as  their  emancipated  state  of  existoiu^G  is  concernod;  hence 
there  nnrst  liave  been  someone  who  was  the  first  to  become 
siddha.  Bat  tin's  is  not  true;  there  is  no  sueli  rule  that  whatever 
has  a  beginning,  is  an  effect,  nnist  have  some  one  entity 
which  is  the  first  of  its  hind.  Day  and  night  have  a  beginning; 
bnt  Time  is  infinite;  so  there  is.notliing  like  ‘first  night’  or 
‘first  day’;  all  bodies  have  a  beginning,  yet  there  is  no  ‘first 
body’.  Similarly  there  is  no  one  like  the  ‘first  siddha’  (1850). 

There  is  likely  to  be  still  another  doulit.  Souls  have 
continued  to  become  siddha  from  time  bcginninglcss  and  the 
abode  of  the  sicldbas  (siddhi-ksct.'a)  is  finite  in  dimension; 
how  possibly  could  tins  infinite  number  of  siddiias  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  this  limited  space  ?  Tiierc  sliould  be  no  difficulty 
here  since  the  souls  are  not  corporeal.  Every  thing  becomes  the 
object  of  the  pure  and  perfect  knowledge  and  intuition  (kevala- 
jnana-darsana)  of  siddhas;  that  is  to  say,  as  an  infinito  number 
of  jnanas  and  darsanas  can  stay  in  one  limited  thing; 
glances  of  tliousands  of  spectators  can  be  accomodated  in  one 
dancing  girl;  so  tlicre  should  be  no  dilficulty  in  an  intiuice 
number  of  incorporeal  siddiias  being  accomodated  in  a  place 
of  finite  dimensions.  Even  a  number  of  corporeal  tilings  like 
the  ligiit  of  a  lamp  and  so  on  can  stay  in  one  small  place, 
then  what  to  say  of  incorporeal  things  (18G0). 

Lord  Mabavira  explained  in  die  beginning  the  concept  of 
bondage-emancipation  by  means  of  reasoning.  Then  he  explained 
it  with  the  help  of  Vedic  passages.  Mandika  had  not  understood 
the  meaning  of  such  VTdic  passages  as  ‘jS'a  lia  vai  sasarirasya 
priyapriyayor  apahatir  asti,  asariram  va  vasantam  priyapriye 
na  spfsatah’;  and  lienee  iiia  doubt  as  regards  bondage- 
emancipation.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  this  doubt.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  embodied  and  the  disembodied  states  refer  to 
bondage  and  emancipation.  The  embodied  state  means  bondage 
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of  tlic  iiatui'c  of  a  series  of  bodies  external  or  internal 
(adbyatmika);  and  the  discinbotlied  state  means  emancipation 
Avbicb  is  characterised  by  the  removal  of  all  kinds  of  body. 
Likerwise  Mandika  took  such  statements  as  ‘Sa  esa  vignno 
vibbnr  na  badbyate’  to  mean  that  there  is  no  bondage  or 
emancipation  for  a.  soul  in  worldly  existence  or  in  the 
transmigratory  condition.  But  such  passages  refer  not  to  the 
transrnigratory  soul  but  to  the  emancipated  soul  which  has  no 
bondage,  etc..  Thus  there  is  no  mutual  conflict  in  the  Vedic 
passages  about  bondage -emancipation  (1801-1862). 

When  Mandika’s  doubt  was  thus  dispelled  by  Lord  Mahavira, 
he  became  a  monk  along  with  his  850  pupils  and  followers 
(1863). 
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7.  MAIIRYAPUTR A.  — REGARDING  THE  EXISTENCE 

OE  GODS 


Hearing  that  Mandika  and  otliers  had  become  monks, 
Mauryaputra  decided  to  approacii  Mahavlr.a.  Mahavira  accosted 
him  by  his  name  and  gotra  as  Mauryaputra  Kasya])a  and 
told  him  about  his  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  gods  on 
account  of  there  being  Vedic  statements  in  support  of  either 
side.  ‘Sa  esa  yajuayudhi  yajarnano’njasa  svarga-Iokaih  gacchati’ 
(The  sacrifice!-  with  sacrifice  as  his  weapon  decidedly  goes  to 
heaven),  ‘Apama  somara  amrta  abhiima  aganma  jyotir  avidama 
devan,  kirn  nunam  asman  krnavad  aratih  kiin  u  dhurtir  amrta 
martyasya’*  (We  drank  soma  and  became  immortal;  we  approached 
light  and  knew  the  gods.  What  possibly,  oh  Immortal  One, 
could  the  enemy  do  to  us;  of  what  efTicacy  is  the  cunning  of 
mortal  men? — RV.  8.48-3) — such  Vedic  statements  lead  us  to 
recognise  the  existence  of  gods  in  heaven.  On  the  other- 
hand,  we  find  a  statement  like  ‘Iv)  janati  mayopaman  girvanan 
Indra-Yama-Ynruna-Kviberadiu’  (Who  knows  the  existence  of  gods 
like  Indra,  YXma  Variina,  Eub.a-a  who  arc  Maya-like?).  But 
the  truth  is  that  Mauryaputra  did  not  know  the  true  meaning 
of  these  statements  which  Mahavira  explained  to  him  later  on 
to  dispel  his  doubt  (iSud-lSh;;), 

Mauryaputra’s  argument  to  prove  tire  non-existeircc  of  gods 
is  as  follows:  The  deni/.ens  of  hell  undergo  great  torture  and 
are  dependent  on  a  number  of  factors,  so  it  is  understandable 
that  they  cannot  come  to  the  earth.  Tleuce  wc  should  recognise 
their  existence  even  relying  on  the  words  of  others  if  we  cannot 
perceive  them.  But  the  gods  are  said  to  have  the  freedom  to 
go  wherever  they  like  and  to  have  celestial  powders  and  yet 

*The  text  in  the  printed  edition  of  Ganadharavada  is 
corrupt.  The  meaning  given  is  according  to  the  correct  text. 
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they  never  flit  across  onr  span  of  vision.  Even  then  they  are 
referred  to  in  Sruti  and  Sinrti  works.  Hence  the  doubt  as  to 
their  existeiice  (1807-8). 

Mahavira  tells  Manrya,putra  to  entertain  no  such  doubt, 
for -even  if  he  set  aside  Srnti  and  Sinrti  works,  be  could  apprehend 
directly  four  kinds  of  gods  —  Bhavauapati,  Yyairtara,  Jyotiska, 
Vaimanika  —  who  had  come  to  attend  the  Samavasaraiia  in 
order  to  pay  their  homage  to  liiin  (Maliavira)  (1869). 

There  was  no  reason  for  Mauryaputra  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  the  gods  even  onriier  for  the  jyotiska  gods,  sun,  moon,  etc. 
can  be  perceived  b}'  bim;  and  if  he  directly  perceives  one  group 
of  gods  it  is  not  reasounblc  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
different  ty[)ss  of  gods.  Moreover  no  one  doubts  the  existence  of 
a  king  who  shows  fasmnr  or  disfavour  to  his  subjects;  the 
gods  too  arc  known  to  nrike  some  people  prosperous  and 
to  ruin  others  aud  hence  one  cannot  possibly  have  any  doubt 
as  to  their  existence  (1870). 

It  may  be  questioned  that  sun,  moon,  etc.  are  but  abodes 
and  so  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  jyotiska  (stellar)  gods  are 
directly  percei'S'cd,  as  these  abodes  like  cities  may  bo  just 
vacant,  devoid  of  inhabitants.  It  is  not  so;  an  abode  is  always  seen 
to  be  occupied  by  someone,  ns  DevadatLa.,  and  others  live  in 
the  aholes  of  Vasantapnra,  etc..  Sun,  moon,  etc.  to  be  abodes 
mast  have  some  inliabitants  and  these  should  be  gods.  Men 
cannot  live  in  (hose  abodes  wLiich  are  distinct  and  different 
from  the  abodes  of  men  and  so  which  rnnst  liave  inhabitants 
too  of  a  distinct  type,  viz  gods  as  distinct  from  men.  Abodes 
are,  it  is  true,  not  always  ocenpied  Iw  inliabitants,  they  may  be 
at  times  vacant  as  arc  the  aborlos  of  men.  But  they  are  not 
ahvays  unoccupied.  Abodes  certainly  have  inbabiiauts  in  them 
some  time  or  the  othci’ — in  the  past,  in  the  present  or  in  the 
future;  so  they  are  occupied  by  inhabitants  and  are  not  always 
unoccupied.  Hence  gods  can  bo  looked  upon  as  the  denizens  of 
such  abodes  as  moon,  etc.  if  not  now  at  least  in  the  past  or 
in  the  future  (1871). 
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Another  difficult}'-  may  be  considered  here.  It  may  he  argued 
that  sun,  moon,  etc.  may  not  he  abodes;  the  sun  may  be  just 
a  ball  of  fire,  the  moon  may  bo  just  pure  water;  and  thus  the 
jyotiska  vimanas  (abodes)  may  he  just  balls  made  of  shining 
gems.  But  it  is  not  so;  they  are  decidedly  vimanas,  because 
like  the  abodes  of  the  vidyadharas  they  are  made  of  gems  and 
move  in  the  sky.  Clouds  and  w'ind  are  not  vimanas  as  they 
are  not  made  of  gems  (1872). 

Sun,  moon,  etc.  cannot  also  be  illusory  fabrics  projected  by 
some  magician.  Even  if  they  are  such,  we  will  have  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  gods  who  would  he  the  magicians  projecting 
this  illusion,  for  men  cordd  not  have  brought  it  about.  But  it 
is  not  proper  to  regard  sun,  moon,  etc.  as  illusory,  because  like 
cities  like  Pataliputra  they  are  always  found  while  a  magical 
illusion  is  not  found  to  be  permanent,  it  disappears  after  a 
short  time.  So  sun,  moon,  etc.  are  as  real  as  Pataliputra  and 
other  cities  (1873). 

Still  another  reason  may  be  adduced  to  prove  the  existence 
of  gods.  People  who  commit  very  great  sins  go  to  hell  to 
experience  the  fruit  of  their  sinful  actions  and  the  existence 
of  denizens  of  hell  is  accordingly  recognised.  Similarly  those 
w'ho  perform  highly  virtuous  actions  jnust  be  recognised  as 
becoming  gods  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  actions.  It  is  true 
that  we  see  men  and  lower  creatures  whose  condition  is  highly 
miserable  and  as  such  they  arc  experiencing  the  fruit  of  their 
sinful  actions,  and  at  the  same  time  there  are  men  -w'ho  are 
very  happy  and  so  may  he  looked  upon  as  enjoying  the  fruit  of 
their  virtuous  actions.  Then  wlij'  should  one  posit  the  existence 
pf  denizens  of  hell  and  of  gods  whom  we  cannot  see  ?  But  there 
is  a  difference.  We  never  see  anyone  oii  this  earth  experiencing 
unalloyed  pain  or  unalloyed  pleasure;  there  is  always  an  adulte¬ 
ration  however  small  of  pleasure  or  pain  as  the  case  may  be. 
Very  happy  persons  suffer  from  some  disease  of  the  body  or 
on  account  of  the  pain  resulting  from  old  age,  etc.,  while  even 
the  very  miserable  have  a  tinge  of  pleasure  in  their  lives  at 
some  time,  e.  g.  enjoyment  of  a  cool  breeze.  Hence  we  have  to 
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admit  the  existence  of  denizens  of  hell  experiencing  only  pain 
as  the  fruit  of  their  highly  sinful  actions  and  of  goda 

experiencing  only  pleasure  or  happiness  as  the  fruit  of  their 
highly  virtuous  acitions  (1874). 

But  if  the  gods  exist  why  do  they  not  come  to  the  mortal 
world  even  when  they  are  free  to  go  wherever  they  like?  As 
a  rule  they  do  not  come  as  they  have  transferred  their  affections 
to  celestial  things,  they  are  attached  to  the  objects  of 

pleasure  there,  they  have  not  completed  all  their  duties  there, 
there  is  no  special  reason  for  them  to  come  here  as  the  work 
of  mortals  is  not  dependent  on  them.  Moreover  the  world  of 
mortals  is  ugly  and  they  would  not  be  able  to  bear  the  foul 
smell  emitting  from  it.  For  these  reasons  jointly  or  severally 
gods  as  a  rule  do  not  visit  the  mortal  world  (1876). 

But  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  they  never  come.  They  come 
on  joyous  occasions  like  the  birth  of  a  tirthaiikara,  his  initiation, 
his  attaining  omniscience,  his  nirvFna.  Some  gods  like  Indra 
come  instantaneously  out  of  a  sense  of  devotion,  other  gods 
follow  him;  still  others  come  to  dispel  their  doubts.  There  are 
other  reasons  also  for  their  coming,  viz,  attachment  to  a  son, 
friend,  etc.  of  a  previous  life;  appointment  given  to  a  friend, 
etc.  for  giving  enlightenment,  by  being  attracted  by  the 
severe  austerity  of  great  beings  and  ascetics;  intention  to  barm 

a  foe  of  a  previous  life  or  to  favour  a  friend,  son  etc. 

of  a  previous  life;  solely  for  pleasure,  to  test  good  persons, 
and  so  on  (187(5-7). 

The  following  inferences  can  prove  the  existence  of  the  gods: 
One  must  have  faith  in  the  existence  of  gods,  because 

(i)  Keliable  persons,  who  have  the  power  to  know  their  previous 
existence,  say  that  in  a  previous  existence  they  were  gods, 

(ii)  there  is  direct  perception  of  the  gods  in  the  case  of  some 
persons  possessed  of  such  attributes  as  austerity,  etc; 

(iii)  some  persons  get  their  work  accomplished  through  the  gods 
by  means  of  vidya  (lore),  mantra  (prayer,  incantation) 
upayaoana  (entreaty),  etc; 
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(iv)  the  bodies  of  some  poi’sons  are  possessed  by  some  unseen 
spirit  other  than  the  soul,  because  abnormal  activities  are 
observed; 

(•v)  there  must  be  the  fruit  of  the  great  merit  accumulated  by 

acts  of  austerity,  charity,  etc;  and 

(vi)  because  there  is  the  nomenclature  ‘deva’  ( ‘god’ ). 

Moreover  all  the  agamas  are  unanimous  about  the  existence 
of  gods.  Hence  one  should  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  on  this 
point. 

A  few  points  may  be  clarified  here.  How  can  it  be  said 
that  certain  actions  of  the  body  of  man  are  the  result  of  the. 
influence  of  graha  (possession)  ?  This  is  easy  to  understand;  a 
machine-man  cannot  walk,  but  if  a  man  enters  into  it,  the 
machine  starts  moving;  similarly  the  body  may  not  be  able  to 
perform  a  certain  act  and  yet  if  it  is  seen  doing  it,  it  must  be 
so  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  inspired  by  some  unseen 
spirit  other  than  the  soul;  and  this  spirit  is  some  god.  Persons 
are  thus  seen  performing  extra-ordinary  actions.  As  regards  the 
nomenclature  ‘deva’  (god),  it  must  have  a  meaning,  for  like  ‘ghata’ 
it  is  a  derivative,  iincompounded  word.  Deva  is  derived  from 
‘div’,  to  shine.  ‘Deva’  can  mean  ‘man’,  it  may  be  argued,  e.  g. 
accomplished  ganadharas  and  others  and  oakravartins  (sovereigns) 
and  others  possessed  of  prosperity  who  are  called  gods,  and  so 
it  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  the  existence  of  gods  who  are 
not  seen.  But  it  is  should  not  be  forgotten  that  ganadhara, 
cakravarti,  etc.  are  called  ‘gods’  only  figuratively.  If,  for 
example,  a  real  lion  does  not  exist  at  all,  a  man  cannot  be 
called  a  lion  ‘figuratively’;  so  if  the  gods  did  not  exist  at  all, 
ganadharas,  etc.  would  not  be  called  gods  figuratively.  Hence 
‘deva’  must  mean  ‘a  god  different  from  maiT  (1878-81). 

The  Vedic  statements  do  not  seem  to  be  conflicting  if 
they  are  correctly  understood.  If  the  gods  do  not  exist,  the 
fruit  of  Agnihotra  and  such  rites  as  is  laid  down  in  statements 
like  ‘Agnihotram  juhuyat  svargakamalT  (one  desirous  of  attaining 
heaven  should  perform  Agnihotra),  the  fruit  of  sacrifices  and 
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of  acts  of  charity  as  are  well-known  in  the  world  would  all 
be  in  vain.  Heaven  is  the  fruit,  but  how  could  heaven  be  there 
if  there  were  none  to  dwell  in  it !  Sentences  like  ‘Sa  esa 
yajiiayudhi  . . establish  the  existence  of  the  gods — as  is  accepted 
by  Mauryaputra  too.  And  sentences  like  ‘ko  janati  rnayopaman . 
do  not  maintain  that  the  gods  do  not  exist;  they  only 
emphasise  that  even  the  gods  are  illusory  and  transient,  much 
more  so  other  kinds  of  prosperity,  etc..  If  this  be  not  so  the 
statements  about  the  existence  of  gods,  and  the  invocation,  by 
the  mantras,  of  the  gods  would  be  meaningless.  Statements 
like  “One  attains  victory  over  the  heavenly  kingdom  of 
Yama,  Soma,  Siirya,  Sura-guru  (Yama-Soma-Surya-Suraguru- 
evarajyani  jayati)  by  kratus  like  uktha.,  sodasin,  etc.”  take  for 
granted  the  existence  of  tlie  gods  and  so  w’ould  be  meaningless 
if  the  geds  did  not  exist.  Kratu  is  a  sacrifice  in  which  the 
yupa  (sactificial  post)  is  used,  w'hile  a  sacrifice  in  which  the 
yupa  is  not  used  and  in  which  there  are  acts  of  charity,  etc. 
is  called  a  yajna.  There  are  invocations  of  Iridra,  etc.  by  the 
words  of  Vedic  mantras  like  Tndra  agaccha  medhatithe 
me^avrsana’.  All  this  would  he  meaningless  if  the  gods  did  not 
exist.  Thus  the  existence  of  the  gods  has  to  be  recognised  on 
the  basis  of  thj  scriptures  as  also  on  that  of  reasoning  (1882-3). 

When  Mahavira  free  from  old  age  and  death  thus  dispelled 
the  doubt  of  Mauryaputra,  the  latter  became  a  monk  along 
with  his  3E0  pupils  (1884). 
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8.  AKAMPITA  imGAEDING  THE  EXIHTKNOB 
OE  BEXIZEN'S  OE  HELL  (NAEAKAS) 


Hearing  that  Mauryapntra  and  others  had  become  monks, 
Akainpita  decided  to  approach  Lord  Malu'ivira  and  pay  his 
respects  to  him.  Mahavira  accosted  him  by  Ids  name  and  gotra 
as  Akainpita  Gautama,  and  told  him  straightaway  that  he  had 
a  doubt  in  Ids  mind  as  to  the  existence  of  hellish  beings.  On 
account  of  Vedic  statements  like  ‘Narako  vai  esa  jayate  yah 
sudrannani  asnati’  (Tdo,  who  partakes  of  the  food  of  a  sudra 
is  born  a  hellish  being),  lie  was  led  to  have  faith  in  the  existence 
of  hellish  beings;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  statement : 
‘Na  ha  vai  pretya  narakah’  (divas  do  not  become  narakas 
after  death  or  there  are  no  narakas  in  the  other  world) 
which  suggests  that  there  arc  no  hellish  beings.  Hence  the 
doubt  of  Akainpita  as  to  their  existence.  But  the  truth  is  that 
Akainpita  had  not  grasped  the  true  meaning  of  these  Vedic 
statements  which  Mahavira  proceeded  to  show  later,  after 
arguing  with  him  on  the  ground  of  reason  (1885-87). 

Akampita’s  argument  in  favour  of  the  non-existence  of 
narakas  is  as  follows;  Gods  like  moon,  etc.  are  known  by  direct 
perception;  the  existence  of  others  can  he  demonstrated  by 
inference  from  the  accomplishment  of  the  fruit  or  desired  end 
by  vidya  (lore)  mantra  (prayer  incantaution)  upayacana 
(entreaty,  request,  etc.).  But  we  merely  hear  the  word  ‘naraka’; 
the  object  denoted  by  it  is  not  directly  apprehended  anywhere, 
nor  can  its  existence  be  demonstrated  by  inference.  Therefore 
the  existence  of  ‘narakas’  who  cannot  be  cognised  by  any 
means  of  knowledge  and  so  must  be  different  from  lower 
beings,  human  beings  and  gods  cannot  reasonably  be  accepted. 
But  Akainpita  should  bear  in  mind  that  though  he 
himself  cannot  directly  apprehend  these  narakas,  Lord 
Mahavira  on  account  of  his  omniscience  can  and  so  they 
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Inust  be  existent.  Akampita  sho\il(l  not  obstinately  urge  that 
bis  pratyaksa,  direct  perception  alone  is  pratyaksa;  the  pratyaksa 
of  otliers  also  is  pratyaksa.  We  find  in  the  world  that  the 
pratyaksa  of  reliable  persons  is  given  as  much  importance 
and  validity  as  one’s  own  pratyaksa.  All  do  not  have  the  direct 
knowledge  of  lion,  sarabha,*  liainsa  (s'wan)  and  yet  no  one 
regards  them  as  not  known  or  imcognised  or  nncognisable. 
Akampiba  himself  has  not  seen  all  places,  times,  villages, 
towns,  rivers,  oceans  and  yet  he  recognises  them  as  existent 
and  cognisable,  and  he  also  recognises  the  pratyaksa  of  others  as 
pratyaksa.  Therefoi'e,  if  narakas  arc,  directly  cognised  by  Alahavira, 
they  should  be  recognised  as  directly  knowable  (1888-91). 

Moreover,  is  it  time  to  say  that  sensuous  perception  is  the 
only  perception  and  that  Maliavira’s  perception  being  super- 
sensuous  cannot  be  accepted  as  sucli  ?  In  fact  it  is  only  by  courtesy 
that  soiisiious  perception  is  called  perception.  It  is  supersensuous 
perception  that  is  the  only  true  perception  as  it  does  not  depend 
on  extraneous  help  and  pertains  to  the  soul  alone.  Sensuous 
perception  is  really  indirect,  but  it  is  called  direct  perception 
only  figuratively  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  have  to  depend  on 
the  knowledge  of  an  extraneous  object,  as  inferential  knowledge 
of  fire  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  an  extraneous  mark,  viz. 
smoke.  But  sensuous  perception  too  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
direct,  because  as  in  inference  we  do  not  have  the  cognition  of  fire 
directly  but  through  smoke,  so  here  also  the  aksa  (perceiver) 
i.  e.  atman  does  not  have  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  directly 
but  through  sense-organs  which  are  other  than  the  soul.  Hence 
wdiat  is  called  direct  perception  is  really  as  much  indirect  as 
inference.  Super-sensuous  perception  is  the  only  real  perception. 
Hence  the  narakas  must  be  recognised  as  perceptible  on  the 
basis  of  Lord  Mabavira’s  pratyaksa  (1892), 

It  should  not  be  argued  that  even  though  in  sensuous 
perception  the  soul  does  not  know  the  object  directly,  yet  the 

*  A  mythological  creature  supposed  to  have  eight  legs  and 
to  inhabit  snowy  tracts.  Sarabtia  also  means  camel,  young 
one  of  an  elephant,  butterfly,  locust,  etc. 
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sense-organs  are  the  cogniscrs  and  they  cognise  the  object 
directly  and  so  perception  by  the  organs  is  perception  in  the 
primary  sense  of  the  term.  Tfc  is  not  so;  sense-organs  cannot 
be  the  cognisers  of  things,  because  being  of  the  nature  of 
aggregate  of  matter,  they  are  corporeal,  or  because  they  are 
insentient  and  so  on,  like  jar.  Cognition  produced  by  them 
is  not,  therefore,  direct  perception.  Sense-organs  are  merely  the 
doors  to  cognition  and  sonl  is  the  agent  of  the  cognition,  the 
cogniser,  as  Devadatta  sees  through  the  five  windows  e\ren 
though  the  windows  themselves  cannot  sec  anything.  The  five 
sense-organs  are  merely  instruments  and  with  their  help  the 
soul  cognises  things  (liSl):-?}, 

Sense-organs  and  soul  cannot  be  regarded  as  identical, 
because  even  when  the  sense-organs  have  stopped  functioning, 
there  is  memory  of  the  object  cognised  through  them;  and  a 
person  if  he  is  absent-miiuled  docs  not  cognise  a  thing  even  when 
the  sense-organs  are  functioning.  This  shows  that  the  cogniser 
soul  is  distinct  from  the  instrnmeiits,  the  sense-organs,  as  a 
person  looking  through  five  windows  is  distinct  from  them 
(1894). 

One  should  not  for  a  moment  have  a  doubt  that  super- 
sensuous  cognition  canncT  give  as  iiiueli  knowledge  as  sensuous 
perception,  since  in  the  latter  the  soul  gets  help  from  the  sense- 
organs.  In  fact,  the  soul  whicli  gets  no  help  whatBoover  from 
the  sense-organs  i.e.  an  omniscient  soul  pert-eives  imich  more 
than  the  soul  functioning'  with  the  help  of  the  sense-organs,  or 
to  be  exact,  perceives  evorytliing.  A  person  sittiTig  within  the 
house  and  gazing  throvigh  the  five  windows  of  the  house  sees  a  few 
things;  but  if  the  man  goes  out  lie  is  not  obstructed  by  anything 
and  he  sees  many  more  things.  Tliis  is  true  of  the  soul  also 
which  perceives  unobstructed,  without  the  help  of  the  sense- 
organs  (1895). 

Other  reasons  can  be  adduced  to  iprovo  that  sense-perception 
is  not  direct  perception,  A  thing  has  infinite  attributes,  yet 
one  can  cognise  through  the  organ  of  sight,  etc.  only  a 
particular  object  with  the  attribute  colour,  etc.  onh^  Hence 
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sense-perception  is  indirect  like  inference  in  which  through 
a  mark  of  inference  o  g.  the  attribute  artificiality,  one  can  only 
demonstrate  an  object  as  characterised  by  only  one  attribute 
■viz.  ‘non-eternality’.  Tn  sense-perception  too  through  the  organ 
of  one  attribute  one  can  establish  a  thing  as  characterised  ‘  by 
that  attribute  alone.  Rense-perceptiou  does  not  give  us  a 
full  knowledge  of  its  object  (]8!)()). 

Inferential  knowledge  of  fire  through  the  knowledge  of 
smoke  with  the  help  of  tlie  remembrance  of  the  relation  cognised 
earlier  is  indirect;  so  sensuous  perception  too  is  indirect  as  in 
it  tlic  memory  of  convention  grasped  earlier  is  indispensable. 
On  ;'.ccount  of  familiarity,  this  niemory  of  convention  takes 
place  so  immediately  at  times  that  one  loses  sight  of  it;  still  it  is 
indispensable;  othei'wise  one  who  has  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
convention,  would  not  have  the  knowledge  ‘This  is  jar’  on 
seeing  a  jar.  But  this  is  not  what  we  find.  One  perceives  a  jar 
as  jar.  Memory  is  thus  as  much  indispensable  to  sense-perception 
as  it  is  to  inference,  and  so  both  are  indirect.  That  knowledge 
alone  is  direct  in  which  the  soul  does  not  require  any  help 
from  any  instrument,  e.  g.  visual  intuition  (avadhi),  intuition 
of  mental  modes  (rnanah-paryaya)  and  pure  and  perfect  knowledge 
(kevala-jnana);  but  in  sense-perception  the  soul  requires  the  help 
of  the  sense-organs  which  are  thus  the  instruments  of  the 
peveeiver  (aksa),  soul  and  hence  sense-perception  is  indirect 
like  inference  (1807). 

It  comes  to  this  that  leaving  aside  pure  and  perfect 
knowledge  (kevala-jilana),  intuition,  of  mental  modes  (rnanah- 
paryaya)  and  visual  intuition  (avadhi)  all  other  cognitions  are  but 
inferential,  indirect  as  have  for  their  object  a  thing  that  is  not 
directly  perceived.  The  above  mentioned  pratyaksa  and  also 
inference  establish  the  existence  of  hellish  beings.  Therefore  they 
exist.  The  pratyaksa  is  in  this  particular  case  the  pure  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  Mahavira’s  The  inference  is  as  under ; 
There  must  be  some  enjoyers  of  the  fruit  of  extremely  sinful 
actions,  for  that  too  is  fruit  of  karma  like  the  fruit  of  the  low 
and  middling  types  of  karman.  Lower  creatures  and  human 
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beings  are  the  enjoyera  of  the  low  and  middling  types  of  karman, 
-so  wc-  must  accept  that  it  is  the  narakas  who  are  the  enjoyers 
of  the  fruit  of  extremely  sinful  actions.  We  cannot  regard  those 
-lower  creatures  and  human  beings  as  the  enjoyers  of  the  fruit 
of  extremely  sinful  actions,  as  wc  do  not  sec  that  same  climax 
of  misery  amongst  the  lower  creatures  and  human  beings  as 
we  see  the  climax  of  happiness  amongst  the  gods.  There  is  no 
.lower  creature  or  human  being  who  experiences  only^  pain  or 
misery  unalloyed  with  some  happiness,  for  such  a  one  also  has 
the  pleasure  however  little  of  enjoying  cool  breeze  or  the  shade 
of  a  tree  and  so  on;  and  we  never  see  such  a  one  experiencing 
the  well  known  extreme  tortures  of  hell,  c.  g.  piercing,  cutting, 
baking,  burning,  hurling  on  a  stone,  etc..  So  we  must  recognise 
the  existence  of  hellish  beings  (narakas)  as  distinct  from  lower 
creatures  and  human  beings.  It  has  also  been  said : 

Satatam  anubaddham  uktarn  duhkam  narakesu  tivraparinamam; 
tiryaksusna-bhaya-ksut-trdacli-duhkhaih  sukharh  calpam, 

sukhaduhkhe  mannjanaiii  inanah-sarirasraye  bahuvikalpe; 
sukham  eva  tu  devanaih  alpam  duhkhaih  tu  manasibhavam. 

(It  is  said  that  there  is  continually  enduring  pain  of  severe 
consequences  amongst  the  narakas.  Among  the  lower  creatures 
there  is  the  pain  of  heat,  fear,  hunger,  thirst,  etc.  and  little 
happiness.  There  are  mental  and  physical  pleasures  and  pains 
of  many  kinds  amongst  the  mortals;  but  the  gods  have  pleasure 
alone  and  little  of  mental  unhappiness)  (1898-1900). 

Akampita  should  recognise  the  existence  of  narakas  relying 
on  TVIahavira’s  word,  for  he  is  omniscient  and  therefore  his 
w’ord  is  authoritative  like  the  word  of  other  omniscient  beings, 
Jaimini  and  others  —  recognised  as  such  by  Akampita  (1901). 

Tlicrc  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  IMahavIra’s  omniscience 
since  there  is  the  absence  in  him  of  fear,  likes,  faults,  infatuation, 
etc.  which  actuate  a  person  to  utter  lies  and  malicious  words. 
Mahiivlra’s  words  should  be  accepted  as  truthful  and  free  from 
malice  like  those  of  an  arbiter  who  is  in  the  know  of  facts.  That 
Mahavira  is  omniscient  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
23 
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dispelled  all  the  doubts  and  because  there  are  no  fear,  likes, 
dislikes,  etc.  in  him  an  account  of  which  a  person  becomes 
ignorant  or  stupefied.  There  are  no  external  signs  of  these  and 
hence  Mahavira’s  words  are  those  of  an  omniscient  being  and 
BO  authoritative  (1902).* 

As  for  the  Ycdic  statement  ‘Na  ha  vai  pretya  narakah 
santi’  which  led  Akarnpita  to  doubt  the  existence  of  narakas, 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  narakas  do  not  exist  at  all,  but  that 
there  are  not  in  the  other  world  such  naraka  beings  as  are 
eternal  like  Meru,  etc.;  those  who  commit  very  great  sin  become 
narakas  after  death;  hence  one  should  not  commit  such  sin 
as  would  make  one  go  to  hell  after  death.  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  teaching  that  one  should  not  commit  sin  and  not  on  the 
non-existence  of  hellish  beings  (1903). 

When  Akampita’s  doubt  was  dispelled  by  Lord  Mahavira, 
free  from  old  age  and  death,  he  became  a  monk  along  with 
his  300  pupils  and  followers  1904. 


*  This  Gatha  has  occurred  earlier,  Gatha  1678, 
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9.  ACALABHRATA  REGARDING  THE  REALITY 
OF  PUNYA-PAPA  (GOOD-EVIL) 

Hearing  that  they  had  become  monks,  Acalabhrata  decided 
to  approach  Lord  Mahavira  with  the  intention  of  paying  his 
respects  to  him.  As  he  approached,  Mahavira  accosted  him  by 
his  name  and  gotra  as  Acalabhrata-Harita  and  told  him  that 
he  had  a  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  merit  (punya)  and  sin 
(papa).  There  are  Vedic  statements  like  ‘Purusa  evedam  gni 
sarvam’*  which  Acalabhrata  interpreted  as  meaning  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  except  the  Purusa;  on  the  other  hand 
most  people  believe  in  punya  and  papa.  Hence  his  doubt.  But 
the  truth  was  that  he  did  not  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
this  Vedic  statements  (1906-7). 

Moreover  a  number  of  views  were  set  forth  by  different 
thinkers  as  to  punya  and  papa  and  Acalabhrata,  not  being  able 
to  decide  which  was  acceptable,  was  confounded  : 

(i)  Punya  alone  exists,  not  papa. 

(ii)  Papa  alone  exists,  there  is  nothing  like  puiiya, 

(iii)  There  is  only  one  thing  of  the  nature  of  both  punya 
and  papa.  As  the  inecaka-rnani  (a  jewel)  has  a  number  of 
different  colours  and  yet  is  one,  similarly  being  one  this  thing 
yields  both  pleasure  and  pain. 

(iv)  Pleasure  -  yielding  punya  and  pain-giving  papa  are 
different  entities; 

(v)  There  is  nothing  like  karma  or  papa-punya;  the  manifold 
worldly  existence  just  goes  on  by  itself,  by  its  own  nature  (1908). 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  these  views,  are  respectively 
as  follows : 

*  See  Ganadharavada,  2 
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(i)  Punya  alone  can  explain  pleasure  and  pain,  and  so  it 

would  be  superfluous  to  recognise  the  reality  of  papa.  As 

punya  goes  on  increasing  there  is  increase  in  pleasure  and  good 
and  when  punya  reaches  its  height  it  gives  rise  to  the  pleasure 
of  heaven.  As  it  goes  on  declining,  decreasing,  pleasure  also 

decreases  and  pain  increases  and  wdien  the  the  least  possible 
punya  is  left  it  results  in  the  pain  of  hell.  But  if  punya  is 
completely  destroyed,  there  is  nioksa  or  emancipation.  The  case 
is  similar  to  that  of  wholesome  food.  The  more  one  partakes  of 
it,  the  more  healthy  and  strong  one  heconres,  but  by  gradually 
giving  it  up  health  starts  disappearing  and  a  person  becomes 
unhealthy;  and  when  it  is  completely  abandoned  a  person  dies; 

similarly  rvhen  tliere  is  no  punya,  there  is  nioksa  or  liberation 

from  this  world.  Thus  papa  does  not  figure  at  all  as  the  cause 
of  pain  and  hence  punya  alone  is  real  (1909). 

(ii)  Those  who  recognise  the  reality  of  papa ,  alone  give 
the  analogy  of  unw'holesome  food.  The  more  one  partakes  of  it, 
the  more  prone  to  disease  one  becomes.  So  also  as  papa  increases, 
one  suffers  more  and  more  pain,  and  when  it  reaches  its  climax 
one  experiences  the  greatest  posible  pain  viz.  that  of  hellish 
beings.  But  as  papa  declines,  there  is  decrease  of  pain  and 
gradual  increase  of  pleasure  or  happiness- and.  when  papa  is  at 
its  lowest  ebb  there  is  the  pleasure  of  heaven,  exactly  as  by 
decreasing  the  quantity  of  unwholesome  food  there  is  mor'e  and 
more  of  health  and  less  of  disease.  When  nnwliolcsome  food 
is  completely  given  up  there  is  the  gain  of  perfect  health,  so 
when  papa  is  completely  eradicated  one  attains  emancipation 
or  moksa.  Papa  alone  can  explain  pleasure  and  pain;  punya 
is  superfluous  (1910). 

(iii)  Punya  and  papa  are  not  distinct,  but  are  one  entity, 
Different  colours  form  one  variegated  colour-pattern;  the 
mecaka-mani  with  many  colours  is  but  one;  bearing  the  forms 
of  man  and  lion,  Narasiruha  is  bub  one;  so  there  is  only 
one  entity  which  bears  the  names  punya  and  papa.  When  the 
proportion  of  papa  goes  up  that  same  thing  is  called  papa; 
and  when  the  punya-element  increases,  it  is  called  punya  (1911). 
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(iv)  Pleasure  and  pain  wliicli  are  effects  do  not  occur 
simultaneously,  so  they  must  have  separate  causes;  these  are 
punya  and  psipa  which  are  therefore  independent  entities. 

(v)  There  is  nothin"  like  papa  or  punya;  the  manifold 
worldly  existence  goes  on  by  its  own  essential  nature  (svabhiiva). 

Of  these  the  fonrtli  view  alone  recognisiiig  the  independent 
existence  of  punya  and  papa  stands  to  reason;  the  others 
are  faulty  and  can  be  sublatod  by  reasoning.  Svabhava,  to  take 
the  view  mentioned  last,  cannot  explain  the  existence  of  pleasure 
and  pain  in  all  their  variety.  ^\'hat  is  thi.s  Svabhava?  Is  it  a 
thing  or  non-c.ausality  or  attribute  of  a  tliiugT  Svabhava  cannot 
be  recognised  as  a  tiling  because  it  is  not  apprehended  like 
sky-flower  (1912-3). 

Andt  if  its  existence  is  recognised  oven  when  it  is  not 
apprehended,  then  there  should  be  no  objection  to  recognising 
the  existence  of  karma  of  the  form  of  punya-papa.  Whatever 
reason  is  put  forth  to  account  for  svabhava  even  though  it  is 
not  apprehended  the  same  will  be  the  reason  for  the  existence 
pf  karma  (1914). 

Or  there  is  no  harm  in  regarding  svabhava  as  but  another  name 
for  karman.j  Moreover,  svabhava  being  uniform  in  nature,  cannot 
give  rise  to  the  manifold  effects  like  body,  etc.  which  have  a  fixed 
shape.  The  potter  cannot  make  jar.s  of  a  specific  shape  wuthout 
the  help  of  iiis  manifold  apparatus;  so  the  variety  of  pleasure* 
pain  cannot  arise  without  manifold  karma;  svabhava,  uniform 
in  character,  cannot  be  regarded  as  their  cause  (19 lo). 

Again,  if  this  svabhava§  i.s  a  thing  is  it  corporeal  or 
incorporeal.  If  it  be  corporeal,  it  would  differ  only  in  name  from 

*  Same  as  Gatha  1786.  For  the  refutation  of  Svabhavavada, 
see  Gatha  1643  commentary. 

t  Same  as  Gatha  1787 

I  Same  as  1788  ah. 

§  The  same  questions  have  been  raised  in  Gathas  1789-90 
but  answered  differently.  And  w^e  have  the  same  discussion  as 
we  have  here  in  the  commentary  on  Gatha  1643. 
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karmaii;  svablsava  would  in  essence  be  the  same  as  barman.  If 
it  bo  incorporeal,  it  could  not,  like  akasa  (ether),  give  rise 
to  any  effect,  rnncli  less  produce  body,  etc.  or  pleasure-pain. 
As  the  effects,  body,  etc',  are  corporeal,  the  cause  svabhava 
too  must  be  corporeal,  and  if  it  be  corporeal,  it  would,  be  the 
same  as  karma  as  explained  above,  only  with  a  different  name. 

If  svabhava  is  looked  n])on  as  nmr-cansality''  ( — that  is  to 
say,  effects  liavo  no  cause-),  then  ass’s  horn  should  also  be 
produced  as  much  as  jar,  etc.;  but  this  is  not  what  we  find,  since 
assks  horn  fuis  no  cause;  hence  every  effect  must  have  a 
cause  and  svabhava  cannot  be  interpreted  as  non-causality 
(1916-7). 

If  svabbiiva  be  an  attribute  ot  a  thing,  it  would  be  a 
transformation  of  jiva  and  luirman,  called  punya-papa.  This 
transformation  can  be  established  as  the  basis  of  the  inference 
of  the  effect  from  the  cause  and  of  the  cause  from  the  effect. 
This  is  as  follows ;  Acts  of  charity  etc.  and  injury  etc.  are 
causes,  therefore  they  must  have  their  effects  and  these  effects 
are  nothing  but  the  transformations  of  jiva  and  barman 
in  the  form  of  punya  and  papa  as  the  act  of  ploughing  etc. 
has  rice,  barley,  wheat,  etc.  as  its  effect.  It  has  been  said ; 
“Samasn  tulyarh  visamasu  tulyaih  satisv  asac  capy  asatlsn  sac  ca; 
pbalam  briyasv  ity  atha  yannimittaih  tad  dehinam  so’sti  nu 

bo’ pi  dharmah. 

— Tube  activities  bear  like  fruit,  and  unlike  activities  too  yield 
like  fruit;  at  time.s  there  is  no  fruit  even  when  activities  are 
undertaken  and  at  other  times  there  is  the  fruit  even  without 
activities.  This  shows  that  the  fruit  of  activities  does  not  depend 
entirely  on  them;  it  must  be  dependent  on  some  attribute  of 
embodied  beings;  karn^an  is  this  attribute.’ 

Inference  from  effect  is  as  follows  :  Body,  etc.  must  have  a 
cause  because  they  are  effects,  like  jar,  etc..  Harman  is  this  cause 
of  body,  etc..  This  lias  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  conversation 

*  This  alternative  has  been  differently  answered  in  the 
cornm.  on  Gatha  1643  and  in  Gatha  1791. 
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with  Agnibhuti.  It  may  be  argued  that  we  directly  apprehend 
parents  etc.  as  the  cause  of  body,  etc.  and  so  there  is  no  need 
to  imagine  the  existence  of  invisible  karrna.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Children  of  the  same  parents  are  unlike  one  another;  some  may 
he  good  to  look  at,  while  others  may  be  ugly  and  it  is  on  account  of 
this  that  karman  as  distinct  from  the  visible  causes,  parents,  etc. 
has  to  be  recognised.  And  this  karman  has  again  to  be  recognised 
as  of  the  form  of  punya  ai;id  papa;  for  punya  -  karman  can  be 
inferred  as  the  cause  of  subha  (good)  body,  etc.  and  papa-karman 
as  the  cause  of  akihha  (bad,  inauspicious)  body,  etc..  Moreover 
the  cause  iu  the  form  of  good  action  gives  rise  to  good  karman 
or  punya  and  foul  action  as  the  cause  gives  rise  to  bad  karman 
or  papa.  Hence  the  two  types  of  karman — papa  and  punya-are 
different  by  their  very  nature.  It  has  also  been  said  ; — 

“Iha  drstahetvasarabhavikaryavisesat  kulalayatna  iva; 
hetvantaram  annmeyam  tat  karma  subhasubham  kartuh”. 

— “When  a  particular  effect  does  not  arise  from  visible  causes, 
another  cause  has  to  he  inferred  like  the  effort  of  the  potter, 
and  that  is  the  Bubba  (good)  or  asuhha  (bad)  karman”.  Moreover, 
Acalabhrata  must  recrgiiise  the  existence  of  subha  and  asuhha 
karman  relying  on  the  w'ords  of  Mahavira  who  is  omniscient 
(1918-20). 

Tbc  two-fold  classitication  of  karma  into  punya  and  papa 
can  he  established  in  a  different  wsay  also.  Pleasui-e  and  pain 
are  effects  and  they  must  have  a  befitting  cause  (agreeing  with 
their  nature).  Atoms  arc  the  befitting  cause  of  jar  and  threads 
of  cloth;  similarly  pnnya-karma  is  a  befitting  cause  of  pleasure 
and  papa-karma  of  pain,  and  the  two  sbould  be  regarded  as 
distinct  (1921). 

One  may  raise  an  objection  hero  that  if  karman  is  the  cause 
of  pleasure  and  pain  and  if  it  is  in  conformity  witli  the  effect, 
then  it  too  should  be  ariipin  (  without  form  )  and  if  it 
has  form,  it  is  not  a  befitting  cause,  since  pleasure  and 
pain  are  not  corporeal,  whereas  karman  would  be  corporeal 
(1922). 
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The  answer  to  this  is  that  cause  and  effect  are  not 
in  absolute  agreement,  nor  also  do  they  completely  differ.  If 
they  be  regarded  as  absolutely  agreeing  with  each  other, 
they  would  be  identical  and  both  would  be  of  the  nature-  of 
cause  or  both  of  the  nature  of  effect,  but  would  not  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  ca.use-effect.  If  they  ho  different 
from  each  other  in  entirety,  if  the  effect  be  regarded  as  a 
real  existent  entity,  the  cause  would  not  be  one  at  all.  Hence 
the  cause  and  the  effect  are  neither  in  absolute  conformity,  nor 
are  they  completely  different.  Hence  the  cause,  karman  need 
not  he  formless,  because  its  effect,  pleasure-pain  is  such 
(1923). 

Of  course  it  remains  to  be  explained  why  the  cause  is 
said  to  be  one  beXitting  the  effect,  when  not  only  cause-effect 
but  everything  in  the  world  is  both  similar  and  dissimilar. 
Even  when  everything  in  the  world  is  both  similar  and 
dissimilar  to  every  other  thing  in  the  world,  the  effect  is  an 
essential  mode  of  the  cause  and  hence  it  is  required  that  the 
cause  should  be  befitting  the  effect;  the  things  otlier  than  the  effect 
are  alien  modes,  and  hence  the  cause  docs  not  agree  with 
their  nature.  That  is  to  say,  while  the  cause  is  transformed  into 
the  effect,  it  is  not  transformed  into  any  other  thing,  and  hence 
it  is  said  that  the  cause  is  in  conformity  with  the  effect;  the  cause 
may  be  similar  to  other  things  in  other  ways  but  from  this 
particular  paint  of  own  and  alien  modes,  the  cause  is  not  in 
conformity  with  things  other  than  its  own  effect.  In  the 
present  context,  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  essential  modes  of 
their  cause  as  follows:  the  conjunction  of  soul  and  merit  is  the 
cause  of  pleasure  and  the  latter  is  its  mode;  and  the  conjunction 
of  soul  and  demerit  is  the  cause  of  pain  which  is  its  mode.  As 
pleasure  is  said  to  be  good,  auspicious,  etc.  these  very  attributes 
arc  applied  to  its  cause—  the  material  puuya  also;  and  the 
material  papa  is  called  had,  inauspicious,  etc.  because  its  effect 
pain  is  said  to  be  such.  Hence  it  is  from  this  particular  point 
of  view  that  merit-demerit  arc  said  to  be  befitting  causes  of 
pleasure-pain  (1924). 
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The  corporeal  blue  object  ia  the  cause  of  the  incorporeal 
cognition  illuminating  or  presenting  it,  so  corporeal  karman  of 
the  form  of  merit-sin  can  be  the  cause  of  incorporeal  pleasure-pain; 
our  experience  tells  us  that  corporeal  food,  garland,  sandal-wood, 
woman,  and  serpent,  poison,  thorn,  etc.  are  the  causes  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  .so  is  karman  their  cause.  It  may  be  argued  that  if 
this  is  what  Tjord  Mahavii’a’s  view  amounts  to,  then  let  these  food 
etc.  which  are  directly  perceived  be  the  cause  of  pleasure-pain;  it 
is  not  necessary  to  posit  the  existence  of  karman  which  is  not 
seen.  But  it  is  not  so.  Even  in  the  case  of  persons  with  the  same 
resources  in  respect  of  food,  etc.  there  is  seen  to  be  a  great 
difierenco  in  the  resulting  pleasure  and  pain.  The  same  food 
confers  health  on  one  while  it  brings  illhealth  to  another. 
This  difference  in  results  must  have  some  special  cause;  if 
there  were  no  cause  it  would  be  eternally  existent  like  ether; 
or  eternally  non-existent  like  ass’s  horn.  Ixarinan  is  this  cause 
and  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  highly  necessary  to  posit  its 
existence,  even  though  it  may  not  be  seen  (19-26-6). 

Karman  is  regarded  as  corporeal  though  it  is  not  seen, 
because  difference  in  results  in  the  case  of  persons  with  the  same 
resources  is  caused  by  it  and  because  it  imparts  strength  to  the 
corporeal  body,  etc.  as  a  jar  does.  The  jar  as  an  instrumental 
cause  imparts  strength  to  body,  etc.  iind  is  corporeal.*  Or 
karman  is  corporeal  because  its  store  is  strengthened  by  corporeal 
things  like  garland,  sandal-wood,  etc.,  just  as  the  jar  is  streng¬ 
thened,  made  firm  by  corporeal  things  like  oil,  etc..  Or  karman 
is  corporeal,  because  its  effects,  body,  etc.  are  corporeal,  as 
atoms  are  corporeal  .since  their  effects — jar,  etc. — arc  corporeal. 
It  can  be  urged  here  that  if  the  effect  should  determine 
for  us  the  nature  of  tlie  cause,  then  karman  as  the  cause 
of  the  corporeal  body,  etc.  should  be  corporeal  and  as  the 
cause  of  the  incorporeal  plcasnre-pain  should  be  incorporeal. 

*This  seems  to  mean  that  the  body  by  itself  cannot  fetch 
water,  but  if  it  is  helped  by  a  jar,  which  .serves  as  an  instrumental 
cause,  it  attains  the  strength  or  capability  of  bringing  water, 

24 
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But’  it  is  not  so.  Locd  Mahavii’a  does  not  intend  to  state  that 
if  the  effect  is  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  all  its  causes  should 
be  accordingly  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  JCanrian  alone  is  not 
the  cause  of  pleasure-paiji;  soul  too  is  the  cause;  and  of  the  two 
it  is  the  soul  wdiich  is  the  material  or  constituent  cause  and 
the  karma  is  the  asamavayi-karana  (iion-constitnent  cause);  hence 
it  is  but  _ proper  that  the  soul,  the  materia!  cause  should  be 
incorporeal  as  its  effects,  pleasure-pain  are  incor]ioreal;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  necessai-y  to  infer  that  the  asamavayi-karana,  karma 
should  be  incorporeal  becau.se  pleasure,  etc.  are  such.  Hence  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  establishing  that  the  cause  viz.  karma  of 
body,  etc.  which  are  corporeal  is  corporeal  (19d7-H)29). 

If  karma  though  corporeal  is  established  as  the  cause  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  state  that  there  is 
abundance  of  pain  simply  on  account  of  the  decline  of  merit. 
But  abundance  of  pain  is  certainly  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  its  corresponding  karinan,  viz.  papa-kariiia,  because  there 
is  abundant  experience  of  pain;  just  as  the  experience  of 
the  abundance  of  pleasure  is  caused  by  tlie  abundance  of 
the  corresponding  karma,  viz.  punya-karma  (1930-31). 

Moreover  the  abundant  pain  experienced  b}''  embodied 
souls  is  not  caused  merely  by  the  decline  in  meiit;  but  an  external 
factor,  viz,  abtindaiK-e  of  undesired  food,  etc.  too  is  necessary. 
If  it  be  caused  merely  by  the  decline  in  punya,  then  it  should 
appear  even  when  there  is  the  decline  of  desired  food 
alone  which  aoernos  on  ac(‘ount  of  pnnya.,  and  would  not 
depend  on  the  abundance  of  the  force  of  external  iiicans  like 
undesired  food,  etc.  which  acci'uc  on  account  of  papa  and  which 
arc  opposed  to  it.  The  purport  of  this  discussion  is  that  if  pain 
w'ere  caused  merely  by  the  decline  of  pnnya,  then  it  woirld  be 
brought  about  merely  by  the  declino  in  the  means  such  as 
desired  food,  etc.  winch  are  attained  by  the  rise  of  pnnya, 
but  this  is  not  wdrat  we  find;  on  the  contrary  it  is  caused 
by  virtue  of  the  abundance  of  the  moans  like  undesired 
food,  etc.  wdn’cli  arc  opposed  to  it.  Decline  of  merit  can  cause 
decline  of  desired  icponrees,  but  never  increase  of  undesired 
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resources.  An  indopcmleiit  cause,  viz.  sin  has  to  bo  supposed  tor 
it  (1932). 

Agiiin  if  the  happy  body  were  determined  by  abundance  of 
punya  alone  and  tlie  miserable  body  by  only  the  decrease  of  punya 
alone,  and  if  there  were  nothing  like  sin  (papa),  thesi  the  body 
being  corporeal  it  would  be  huge  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  punya  and  small  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  pnnya.  And 
the  big  body  should  be  pleasurable  and  the  ssnall  one  painful. 
But  we  do  not  find  this.  The  body  of  an  elephant  is  bigger 
than  that  of  a  sovereign  lord,  and  yet  there  is  abundance  of 
merit  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign  lord.  If,  as  said  above, 
decline  of  merit  were  to  determine  the  body,  then  the  elephant’s 
body  should  be  vci'y  small,  but  it  is  very  big.  Again  piinya  is 
good  and  auspicious,  and  even  a  small  aiuount  of  punya  should 
bring  about  a  good  effect;  in  no  case  can  it  become  inauspicious. 
Gold,  for  example,  in  a  small  quantity  makes  a  small  golden 
jar,  but  never  an  earthen  one  or  a  copper  one.  ’bhe  elephant’s 
body  too  should  be  small  and  auspicious,  but  not  big  and  asubha 
(foul,  inauspicious,  ugly).  But  if  it  is  such,  an  independent  papa- 
karma  should  be  responsible  for  this  (1933). 

The  same  discussion  in  the  reverse  form  applies  to  the  view 
that  there  is  sin  alone  and  no  good  or  merit;  pleasure  cannot  be 
caused  by  decline  of  demerit  or  sin;  for  if  poison  is  fatal,  even 
a  little  poison  should  cause  harm,  but  never  good.  But  pi;nya- 
karma  has  to  be  postulated  to  account  for  pleasure.  Karma  cannot 
be  of  a  mixed  nature  too,  as  there  is  no  cause  of  such  a  karma. 
A'oga  (activity)  is  the  cause  of  karma.  Yoga  can  be  either  good 
or  bad  at  one  time,  but  not  of  a  mixed  good-cum-bad  nature;  its 
effect  too  should  be  good,  viz.  punya  or  bad,  viz.  papa,  but  not  of 
a  mixed  form — punya-cum-papa.  Perverted  attitude,  non-abstinence, 
spiritual  inertia,  passion  and  activity  (yoga)  arc  the  causes  of 
bondage;  of  these  yoga  alone  is  such  that  it  is  invariably 
connected  with  kanna-bondage;  that  it  to  say,  karrna-bondage 
is  not  possible  without  yoga.  Hence  yoga  alone  of  all  the 
causes  has  been  mentioned  here.  Yoga  is  three-fold  according  a.s 
it  pertains  to  mind,  speech  or  body  (1034-193-5). 
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It  may  be  objected  that  activities  of  the  mind,  speech 
and  body  are  seen  to  be  of  a  mixed  nature — to  be  good- 
cuin-bad — ,  so  the  above  statement  is  not  correct.  To  wit,  some 
one  thinks  of  giving  in  charity,  in  a  way  not  in  accordance  with 
what  is  prescribed,  then  the  mental  activity  is  both  good  and 
bad  inasmuch  as  the  pious  attitude  is  indicative  of  good,  bub 
the  non-observance  of  the  enjoined  method  is  indicative  of 
‘bad’.  Similarly  if  one  instructs  another  to  give  in  charity,  not 
in  the  prescribed  way,  there  is  the  activity  of  speech  which  is 
good-cum-bad.  And  if  one  worships  the  Jina  by  bowing  down, 
etc.  not  according  to  the  prescribed  way,  that  is  good-eum-bad 
bodily  activity.  True,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  yoga  is 
two-fold  —  dravya  (physical)  and  bhava  (psychical).  The  material 
substances  inspiring  the  activities  of  tiie  mind,  etc.  are  dravya- 
yoga  and  so  also  all  the  vibrations  of  the  mind,  etc..  Adbyavasaya 
(determination,  motive,  intention)  is  the  cause  of  both  these 
kinds  of  dravya-yoga.  Dravya-yoga  may  be  of  a  mixed  nature 
both  good  and  bad.  Bub  the  cause  of  it  viz.  adbyavasaya 
can  be  at  a  time  either  good  or  bad,  but  can  never  be  of 
a  mixed  nature.  Dravya-yoga  too  is  said  to  be  of  a  mixed 
nature  only  from  the  vyavahara-naya  i.  e.  the  empirical  point  of 
view;  but  from  tlie  ultimate  point  of  view  (uiscaya-naya),  it  can 
be  only  good  or  bad  at  a  time.  In  the  inquiry  into  the  real 
nature  of  things,  it  is  the  niscaya-naya  that  is  more  important 
than  the  vyavahara-naya  and  it  constitutes  the  import  of  the 
scriptures.  In  the  case  of  bhava-yoga,  the  mixed  state  is  not 
possible  from  any  point  of  view.  Adbyavasaya  can  be  either 
goed  or  bad;  in  no  scripture  do  we  find  a  reference  to  a  third 
type  of  adbyavasaya  of  a  mixed  nature — good-cum-bad.  When 
the  adhavasaya  is  good  there  is  the  binding  of  pnnya-karma  and 
when  tlie  adbyavasaya  is  bad  there  is  the  binding  of  papa-karma; 
but  there  being  no  adbyavasaya  of  a  mixed  nature — good-cum- 
bad,  there  can  never  be  any  karma  which  is  of  a  mixed 
nature — punya-cum-papa.  Hence  punya  and  papa  should  be 
regarded  as  independent  and  not  of  a  mixed  nature  (1936). 

Now  it  should  be  explained  why  bhava-yoga  is  not  of  a 
jnixed  nature.  Bhava-yoga  is  two-fold — of  the  nature  of  dhyana 
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(concentration)  and  lesya  (coloration).  Dbyana  can  be  righteous 
(dharma)  or  pure  (aulda)  and  auspicious  (subba) or  rnournful  (arta)  or 
cruel  (raudra)  and  inauspicious  (asubba,);  but  never  of  a  mixed 
nature.  On  the  cessation  of  dbyana,  the  coloration  is  good — taijasa, 
etc.  or  bad — kapota,  etc.  but  not  of  a  mixed  nature.  Bhava-yoga 
also  which  is  of  the  two-fold  natui'O  of  dhyilna  and  lesyii.,  thus 
cannot  be  of  a  mixed  nature;  karma  too  which  is  bound  by 
this  bhava-yoga  can  be  auspicious,  of  the  nature  of  pnnya,  or 
inauspicious,  of  the  nature  of  papa,  but  not  of  a  mixed  nature. 
Therefore  papa  and  punya  should  be  regarded  as  independent 
entities  (1937). 

An  objection  can  be  put  forth  here  :  If  karma  is  not  of  a 
mixed  nature,  wliy  is  the  nature  of  mohaniya-lianiia  of  the 
form  of  right-cum-pcrvcrtcd  attitude  and  so  good-cum-bad?  The 
fact  is  that  the  nature  of  mixed  mohauiya  is  not  mixed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  binding;  that  is  to  say,  the  karma  that  is 
bound  by  yoga  is  from  that  point  of  view  either  good  or  bad; 
but  this  previously  bound  karma-prakrti  can  be  turned  by  the 
force  of  adhyavasaya  (determination)  from  good  into  bad  and  from 
bad  into  good.  The  formerly  bound  asubha  karmaii  of  the  nature 
of  perverted  attitude  can  be  transformed  into  the  nature  of  right 
attitude  by  purifying  it  by  good  adhyavasaya  (determination). 
Similarly  bad  or  iiripure  adhyavasaya  can  transform  the  good 
pudgalas  of  ( karm.a  of )  right  attitude  into  the  nature  of 
perverted  attitude,  and  some  karraa-pudgalas  of  perverted  attitude 
can  be  half-purified.  Thus  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  existing 
karman  (persisting  after  being  bound),  mixed  mohaniya-karma 
is  possible;  but  at  the  time  of  binding,  there  is  never  the  binding 
of  mixed  mohauiya  karma  (1938). 

As  to  the  transfonnation  of  one  kind  of  karma-prakrti 
(karmic  matter)  into  anotVier  there  is  no  possibility  of  such 
transference  as  far  a.s  the  eight  basic  karma-prakrtis  are 
concerned  —  viz.  jnanavarana,  darsanavarana,  vedaniya, 
mohaniya,  ayu,  nama,  gotra  and  antaraya;  i.  c.  one  karma- 
prakrti  cannot  be  transformed  into  another.  But  transformation 
among  the  sub-types  of  each  basic  karman  is  possible  except  in 
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the  ease  of  ayii  aiul  irsohaniya  kanrians.  To  wit,  inanusya,  deva, 
nsiraka,  tii-yahca  are  tlie  four  sub-types  of  ayu-karma;  they  cannot 
be  transformed  into  one  another;  similarly  of  the  two-types  of 
inoliainya  karma — darsana-mohanfya  and  cn,ritra-inohani3^a — one 
cannot  be  tra,nsfornicd  into  the  other.  In  the  ease  of  others, 
transformation  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  sub-types  of  karman. 
This  is  how  the  transformation  is  to  be  considered;  There  are 
47  dhrnva-bandhini  nttara-|)iakrtis  (sub-types  of  the  bondage  of 
karman),  viz.  5  jhanavarnnas,  9  dai  sanavaranas,  16  kasayas, 
mitbyatva,  bhayttr,  jugiipsa,  taijasa,  karmana,  colour,  taste,  scent, 
touch,  ugurnlagliu,  npaghat;i,  ninnana,  6  antarayas.  These 
snb-prakrtis  wliirdi  are  nou-differont  from  the  mula-prakrtis 
(basic  karmic  matter)  keep  on  being  transformed  fj’om  one 
sub-type  to  another.  About  the  adhniva-handhin  prakrtis  it 
should  bo  noted  that  the  non-bound  praki'Li  is  transformed 
into  the  bound;  but  the  bound  is  never  transformed  into  the 
non-hound.  This  is  the  wa.y  of  transformation  of  prakrti  (karmic 
matter).  The  remaining  process  of  the  transformation  of  pradesa 
(numerical  strength),  etc.  can  be  seen  from  ‘mulaprakrtyabhinnasu 
vedj^amanasu  samkramah  bliavati — ’  There  is  transformation 
into  one  another  amongst  those  that  are  known  to  be 
nomdiffereiit  from  the  original  prakpti’  (1939). 

Piinya  and  papa  cnii  be  distiugui.sfied  as  follows:  That 
which  has  such  attributes  as  good  coloui-,  scent,  taste,  touch, 
and  that  wduch  has  good  fruition  is  pnnya.  That  which  is 
just  the  reverse  of  tliis,  that  is  to  say-p  has  foul  colour,  etc.  and 
foul  fruition,  is  papa..  These  papa  and  pupya  are  both  pudgala 
(matter);  but  they  are  neither  very  gross  like  the  mountain 
Mcru,  etc.  nor  are  they  veiy  subtle  (1940). 

The  universe  is  full  of  pudgalas  and  yet  the  soul  binds 

(catches)  only  such  matter  of  the  karma-gronp  as  is  fit  for 

karman  im  the  form  of  papa  and  punya;  it  does  not  bind 

paramanus  subtler  than  the  substance  of  the  karrna-group  and 

substance  of  the  very  gross  (audfirika)  group  and  such  other 

groups.  If  a  man  besmears  his  body  with  oil  and  sits  in  the 

open,  particles  cling  to  his  cn1.im^pw,°rii^j)roportiou  to  the  oil 
^  ^  www.nolyDooks.com  ^ 
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besmeared,  so  the  soul  besmeared  with  likes-dislikcs  catches 
oaly  such  pudgalas  as  are  fit  for  Icanua  as  pimya,  papa.  Again 
the  soul  catches  all  over  its  expanse  only  those  pudgalas  as  are 
within  the  pradesa  (space-points)  it  oi'iaipie.s.  It  has  been  said: 

Egapaesogadhaiu  savvapacsebi  banmmno  joggahi; 
bandhai  jahuttaheuih  Baiyanianai) ahi  vavi. 

(Pahcasangrn.ha,  (Tatha,  28d)  — 

“The  soul  binds  with  all  its  space-points  as  much  matter  fit 
for  karman  as  is  situated  in  the  space,  occupied  by  it.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  causes  mentioned  above  (i.  e.  perversity, 
etc.).  Tliis  bondage  has  a  beginning  or  is  beginningleas  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  series’’. 

The  soul  which  has  fallen  off  from  the  path  of  subsidence, 
(upasama)  starts  binding  the  mohauTya  and  other  barmans  afresh; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  jiva  iidio  has  not  yet  started  on  the  path 
of  subsidence,  the  bondage  is  said  to  be  beginningless  (1941). 

A  point  can  be  raised  here  to  the  following  effect :  All  the 
space-points  are  crowded  with  pudgalas  irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  suhha  or  asiibha;  there  is  no  division  like  space  reserved 
for  suhha  pudgalas  or  for  asiibha  ]iudgalas.  Just  as  the  body 
besmeared  with  oil  can  distinguish  between  dust-]jarti(*les  big 
and  small,  but  not  between  auspicious  and  inauspicious,  so  the 
soul  can  bind  unto  itself  lurrmic  matter  by  distinguishing 
between  gross  and  subtle,  hut  it  cannot  distiiiguisli  while  binding 
karmic  matter,  between  auspicious  and  inauspicious  ]nKlgalas 
and  take  unto  itself  only  the  ausjncious  ones  (lOdd). 

This  can  be  answered  as  follows  :  As  long  as  karma-pudgala 
is  not  bound  by  tlis  jiva,  it  is  neither  aaispicions  nor  inauspicious; 
but  as  soon  as  jiva  binds  it  it  transforms  it  into  anspicions 
or  inauspicious  by  virtue  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  transformation 
in  the  form  of  adhyavasaya  (determination)  and  also  of  the 
support,  as  in  the  ca,se  of  food.  'Fhat  is  to  say,  the  jiva 
wdiile  binding  karman  produces  in  it  arisjiioionsness  or 
inauspiciousness  in  accordance  with  the  transformation  of  the 
jiv'a  into  auspicious  or  inauspicious  lulhyavasil ya;  again,  the  jiva 
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which  is  the  support  of  karinau  has  such  a  peculiar  nature  on 
account  of  which  it  can  transform  karma  even  while  binding  it; 
the  Icaiuna  too  has  such  a  nature  that  it  is  thus  transformed 
even  while  being  bound  by  the  jiva  with  auspicious  or  inauspicious 
adhyavasaya.  In  the  sansc  way  jiva  produces  also  the  inanifoldness 
of  type,  duration,  intensity  of  fruition,  scantiness  of  space- 
points  or  extensiveness  of  space-points,  oven  as  it  binds  it.  This 
has  been  pointed  out  in  the  following  Oathas ; 

(i)  Gahanasamayamini  jivo  nppaei  gune  saj)accayao; 

Savva jivanan tagnne  karn mapaesesu  sa v  vesn. 

(Karina-pra,krti,  Handhana-karana,  Gatha,  29) 

(ii)  Ayugahhago  thovo  name  goo  saino  tao  ahigo; 
avaranainantarae  sariso  ahigo  ya  mohe  vi. 
savvnvari  vcyanie  hhago  ahio  nu  kaj'anaiii  kimtu; 
suhaduhkhakaranata  thii  visesena  sesasu, 

(Bandha-sataka,  Ga.  80-90).* 

[(i)  The  soul  while  binding  kanna-pudgalas  produces  in  the 
karma-pradesas,  on  account  of  its  transformations,  infinite 
attribute-units,  infinitely  times  the  souls. 

(ii)  In  the  karma-pradesas  the  smallest  portion  is  that  of  the 
aynh-karman;  more  than  that,  but  e<iu<il  amongst  themselves, 
is  that  of  jnanavarana,  darsanavarana  aaid  antaraya 
karmans.  More  tlian  that  is  the  portion  of  mohaniya.,  hut 
the  greatest  of  all  is  the  portioji  of  vedaniya,  because  it  is 
the  cause  of  plaasitro  and  pain.  The  portions  of  the  other 
karmans  is  in  proportion  to  their  duration]  (1943). 

The  case  of  karnian  pndgala  is  parallel  to  that  of  food. 
Even  when  the  food  is  the  same,  there  are  different  modifica¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  peculiarity  of  modification  and  of  the 
support  or  receptacle.  Even  if  a  cow  and  a  serpent  arc  given  the 
same  food,  the  cow’s  food  turns  into  milk  and  that  of  the 
serpent  into  poison.  As  there  is  this  peculiarity  iir  the  nature 
of  the  food  that  it  undergoes  different  modifications  in  different 

^Compare  Karina-pr.akj’ti  Cvirni,  Bandhana-karana,  Ga.  28. 
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receptacles  (asraya),  so  the  support  or  the  receptacle  of  the  food 
also  has  the  peculiar  capability  or  efficiency  of  transforming  it 
differently.  Karina,  similarly,  has  the  energy  or  capability  to 
undergo  an  auspicious  or  inauspicious  transformation  on 
resorting  to  a  jiva  with  an  auspicious  or  inauspicious  adhya- 
■vasaya  (resolution);  and  the  supporting  jiva  too  has  the  capability 
to  bind  barman  and  to  transform  it  into  auspicious  or  inauspicious 
i.  e.  into  punya  (merit)  or  papa  (sin)  (1944). 

This  example  cannot  be  stretched  to  the  extremest  possible 
end  because  it  can  only  prove  that  some  jivas  can  transform 
barman  into  auspicious  (subha)  andotlier  jivas  can  transform  karma 
into  inauspicious  (asubha)  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  one  and  the 
same  jiva  has  the  capability  to  produce  iu  barman  both  subha  and 
asubha  transformations.  Another  example  (!an  be  given  for  this. 
Even  in  the  same  body,  tlie  same  food  immediately  undergoes 
modifications  both  substantial  and  unsubstantial,  good  and  foul. 
It  is  well  known  that  our  body  turns  the  food  eaten  into  substantial 
thing.-;  like  juices,  blood,  flesh  and  into  foul  things  like  urine, 
faeces.  So  the  jiva  can  transform  the  karman  it  has  bound  into 
suhha  or  asubha  iu  accordance  with  its  own  modifications  or 
adhyavasaya — suhha  or  asubha  (1945). 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  suhha  barman  is  punya  and  asubha 
karman,  papa.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  as  to  whicli  of  the 
types  of  karma-bondage  are  suhha  and  whicli  asubha.  Comfort- 
giving  (satavedaniya),  right  belief  (samyaktva,  a  particular 
state  of  purity  of  the  mithyatva-pudgala),  laughing,  male  sex, 
rati  (improper  and  coniirnied  prejudicial  liking),  good  (juantuin 
of  life  (ayu),  good  name  (naraan),  good  lineage  (gotra),  — these  types 
are  called  punya.  Tn  the  subha-ayn  (quantum  of  life)  are  included 
deva  (god),  manusya  (man)  and  tiryanca  (lower  beings),  that 
is  to  say,  hellish  beings  are  excluded.  Subha-naiua  includes  37  types, 
viz.  devadvika  i.  c.  devagati  and  devauupurvi,  yasah-kirti  (fame), 
tirthakara  (potency  of  revealing  truth  and  establishing  religious 
connmunity),  etc..  Sublia-gotra  means  high  lineage.  These  46 
types  being  auspicious  are  punya  and  the  remaining  are  papa. 
Some  acaryas  regard  all  the  sub-types  of  inohaniya-karman  as 

23 
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papa  because  they  bring  about  some  harmful  effect  or  the  other 
for  creatures.  Thus  by  excluding  samyaktya,  laughing,  male-sex, 
and  rati  there  are  42  punya-prakrtis;  satavedaniya,  uccagotra  (high 
.lineage),  inaniisya-devaTiryahc  ayu  and  37  types  of  nama-karman, 
viz.  devadvika  i.  e.  devagati  and  devanupurvJ,  inanusyadvika  i.  e. 
manusyagati  and  manusyanupurvi,  beings  with  five  sense-organs, 
5,  bodies,  viz.  gross,  subtle,  aharaka  (of  ascetics),  luminous, 
karmic;  triad  of  aiigopahga,  viz.  gross,  subtle,  ahara  angopangas; 
prathama-saihhanana  —  vajra-rsabha-na raca,  caturasra-samsthana 
(symmetrical  structure),  auspicious  colour,  taste,  scent,  touch; 
aguruiaghu,  paraghata,  ucchvasa,  atapa,  uddyota,  prasasta-vihayo- 
gati,  trasa,  badara,  paryapta,  pratyeka,  stliira,  subha,  subhaga, 
susvara,  adeya,  yasah-kirti,  nirmana,  tirthakara.  These  have  been 
enumerated  as  the  42  punya-prakrtis  by  the  -Tina.”* 

The  remaining  82  karma-prakrbis  are  inauspicious  i.  e.  papa. 
—  the  5  samsthanas  viz.  nyagrodhaparimandaia,  sadi,  kubj'a, 
varnaiia,  hunda;  aprasa&ta  vihayo-gati;  5  samhananas.  viz. 
rsablia-naraca,  naraca,  ardhanaraca,  kilika,  chedavrbta;  tiryaggati, 
tiryaganupurvi,  asatavedaniya,  low  lineage,  upaghata,  birth  with 
one  sense-organ,  with  tw'O,  three,  four  sense-organs,  naraka-gati, 
narakanupurvi,  naraka-ayu,  sthavara,  siiksma,  aparyaptaka, 
sadbarana-,  asthira,  a.subba.,  dnrbbaga,  duhsvara,  anadeya, 
ayasah-kirti,  asubhn  varna,  asubbagandba,aaubharasa,asLibhasparsa, 
kevalajnauavarana,  kevaiadarsanavarana,  nidra,  nidranidra, 
pracala,  pracalapracala,  sfcyanagrddhi  or  styanarddhi, 
anantanubandhi-krodba,  ananta°mana  aiianta'Tnaya,  an'^lobha, 
apratyuikhyanavaranakrodha,  apr'unana,  apr'inaya,  apr‘’lobha, 
pratyakhyanavarana  krodha,  pr^maua,  pr"maya,  pr°lobha, 

*  Sayaih  uccagoyam  nara-tiri-devanyaim  taha  name; 
devadugaih  nianuyadugam  panldajal  ya  tanupanagaiii. 
aiigovaugfina,  tigaiii  padhamaih  samghayanam  eva  saihthanam; 
subhavannaicaukkaih  agurnlahn  taha  ya  paragbayaih. 
lisasaTii  ayavaiii  ujjoya  vihagai  viya  pasattha: 
tasa-bayara-pajjatcam  patteyathiram  subhaiii  subhagam. 
sussara  aejja  jasaih  niramina  tittbayaram  eva  eyao; 
bayalani  pagaio  pnnnaib  ti  jinehii'n  bhaniao. 
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mithyatva,  matijnanavarana,  srutajnana^',  avadhijnana®, 
manah-paryayajriana®,  oaksuh-darsaua'^,  acaksuh-darsana^, 
avadhidarsana®,  Baihjvalana-krodha,  sam“inana,  sam°maya, 
sam°lobha,  hasyaj  rati,  arati,  soka,  bhaya,  ]ugap«aj  striveda, 
pumveda,  napuihsakavcda,  danantaraya,  labhantaraya,  bhoga^, 
npabhoga",  yirya®. 

The  status  of  sainyaktva  is  rather  a  pu/.zling  one.  That  too  is 
regarded  by  Tjord  Mahavira  as  asubha  —  papa.  Bat  then  how 
is  it  called  samyaktva  ?  The  samyaktva  in  the  form  of  the 
ruci  or  predilection  of  the  jiva  is  sabha;  but  that  is  not  the  point 
of  consideration  bore.  Here  saniyakfcva  is  a  particular  state  of  the 
purity  of  mithyatva-pudgalas;  and  as  these  cause  undesirable 
states  like  doubt,  etc.,  they  are  asubha,  and  hence  papa. 
These  pudgalas  are  figuratively  said  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
samyaktva  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  very  much  obscure  the 
good  predilection  of  the  soul.  They  are  in  reality  the  pudgalas 
of  mithyatva.  Both  these  papa  and  punya  are  also  classified  as 
with  fruition  and  without  fruition.  The  type-bondage  which 
fructifies  in  the  same  form  as  it  was  bound  in  is  called  savipaka- 
prakrti;  it  affects  the  soul,  The  soul  can  lessen  the  intensity 
of  fruition  and  when  the  lessening  is  so  much  that  the 
karman  almost  loses  its  effect  on  the  soul,  the  fruition  of  that 
karman  is  non-effecting  and  only  its  space-units  are  experienced. 
This  is  the  avipaki  prakfti. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  punya  and  papa  are  independent 
of  each  other.  Had  they  been  mixed,  all  the  souls  would  have 
experienced  their  effect  in  a  mixed  form;  that  is  to  say,  no  one 
would  have  experienced  pleasure  alone  or  pain  alone;  but  only 
pleasure-pain  in  a  mixed  form.  The  gods  experience  only  pleasure 
and  hellish  creatures  and  others  experience  only  pain;  if  the  cause 
punya-papa  were  of  a  mixed  form,  the  effect  pleasure-pain  too 
would  be  of  a  mixed  form;  it  can  never  be  that  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  mixture  is  generated  in  an  intense  form 
in  the  effect  and  the  other  has  no  effect  whatsoever.  Hence 
the  cause  of  abundance  of  pain  viz.  papa  must  be  quite  distinct 
from  the  cause  of  the  abundance  of  pleasure  viz,  puuya.  The 
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effect  resulting  fL'oin  the  mecakai-mani  does  not  reveal  intensity 
of  one  of  the  colours.  It  may  be  argued  that  papa-punya  as 
mixed  can  appear  as  one,  but  when  there  is  increase  of  punya- 
constituent  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  papa-constituent, 
abundance  of  pleasure  is  experienced  and  when  papa-constituent 
increases  and  punya-constituent  correspondingly  decreases,  there 
is  the  experience  of  abundance  of  pain;  this  can  explain  the 
experience  of  gods  and  hellish  beings  etc.,  even  when  punya 
and  papa  are  of  a  mixed  form.  But  this  argument  is  not  correct. 
If  punya  and  papa  wore  one  in  form,  when  one  increases,  the 
other  should  also  increase;  but  what  wc  find  is  that  when  one 
increases,  the  other  decreases.  Hence  they  must  bo  independent 
and  different  entities,  as  Devadatta  and  Yajnadatta  are  different 
in  that  the  prosperity  of  one  does  not  affect  the  other.  Thus 
punya  and  papa  are  different  entities,  though  there  is  no  objection 
to  their  being  regarded  as  of  one  form  (one)  in  as  much  they  arc 
both  of  the  form  of  karma.  The  three  alternatives  as  to  punya- 
papa  have  been  quashed,  hence  the  fourth  one  alone  that  punya 
and  papa  are  independent  entities  holds  ground.  Hence  too 
Svabhavavada  is  not  acceptable,  as  proved  earlier  in  the 
discussion  with  Agnibhuti  (1040). 

The  Vedas  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the  Purusa — Brahman 
alone  exists,  and  nothing  external  to  it;  for  if  there  'were  nothing 
like  purtya  and  papa,  the  injunction  regarding  the  performance 
of  Agnihotra  in  the  case  of  one  desirous  of  heaven  would  be 
meaningless.  Moreover,  people  believe  that  acts  of  charity, 
etc.  yield  pupya  and  the  fruit  of  injury  is  papa;  this  too  would 
have  no  consistency.  Hence  the  Vedas  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
negating  punya  and  papa  (1947). 

When  Acalabhrata’s  doubt  was  thus  removed  by  Lord 
Mahavira  free  from  old  age  and  death,  he  became  a  monk  along 
with  his  300  pupils  and  followers  (1948). 
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10.  METAEYA  EEGAUDINTt  THE  OTHEE-AYOELD 

Hearing  that  they  had  become  monks,  Metarya  too  decided 
to  approach  Lord  Alahavira  and  have  his  donbt  dispelled.  As 
he  approached,  the  Jina  accosted  him  by  his  name  and  gotra 
as  Metarya  Kaundinya  and  told  him  that  he  had  a  doubt  in 
his  mind  regarding  the  existence  of  the  ‘other  world’.  This  was 
because  he  found  what  seemed  to  him  conflicting  statements  in 
the  Veda  viz.  The  mass  of  consciousness  rising  from  these 
elements,  etc..*  But  he  did  not  know  the  true  import  of  the  Anodic 
passages  and  hence  his  doubt  (1949-51). 

Metarya’s  argument  is  thirt  as  the  wine-spirit  emerges 
from  molasses,  dhataki,  etc.  being  identical  with  them,  so 
consciousness  emerges  from  the  material  elements — earth,  etc. 
and  is  non-different  from  them.  If  these  elements  are  perishable, 
consciousness  too  would  perish  along  with  them  being  their 
attribute,  as  the  colour  of  the  cloth  perishes  with  it.  So  no 
other-world  need  be  imagined  (19o'3). 

Even  if  consciousness  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  entity,  not 
identical  with  the  elements,  it  would  be  non-eternal  since  it  arises 
out  of  them,  as  tire  arising  out  of  fire-wood  is  perishable.  AA’^hat 
is  non-eternal  perishes  after  fomc  time,  so  there  is  no  question 
of  its  goiug  to  another  world.  Hence  too  there  is  no  other-world 
(1953). 

If  a  number  of  consciousnesses  (one  in  each  body)  and  of  the 
form  of  the  attribute  of  material  elements  be  not  recognised, 
but  only  one  Atman,  the  abode  of  all  consciousness,  pervading 
all  the  worlds  and  inactive  be  accepted  as  is  said  in: 

‘Eka  eva  hi  bhiitatma  bhute  bhutc  vyavasthitah; 
ekadha  bahudba  caiva  drsyate  jalacandravat.’ 

— Brahmabindn  Upanisad. 
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[There  is  only  one  elemcntiil  self  stationed  in  each  and  every 
being  (bhuta)  and  it  appears  as  one  or  many  like  the  reflection 
of  the  1110011  in  wntci’],  even  then  the  other-world  could  not  be 
established.  This  Atman  lieing  all-pcrvading  and  inactive  would 
be  present  in  all  bodies  everywhere  like  the  ether  and  hence 
would  not  bo  able  to  move,  and  hence  the  question  of  going  to 
‘other-world’  docs  not  arise  (1954). 

The  world  of  gods,  of  hellish  beings,  etc.  can  be  .said  to 
be  'other-workT  from  the  ])oiut  of  view  of  the  w'orld  of  human 
beings,  but  it  is  not  iicrccived.  Metarya’s  arguments  naturally 
lead  him  to  deny  the  other-world;  but  there  are  references  to  the 
existence  of  the  other-world  in  the  Amdas,  and  hence  Metauya’s 
doubt  as  to  its  existence  or  otherwise  (1955). 

Mahavira  proceeds  to  dispel  this  doubt  of  his.  Consciousness 
is  an  attribute  of  the  soul  which  is  different  from  the  material 
elements,  sense-organs,  etc.  and  this  soul  (atman)  is  eternal  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  basic  substance  on  account  of  remembrance 
of  previous  birth,  etc.  and  non-eternal  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  modes.  This  point  has  been  discussed  earlier  with 
Vayubhfiti  (1956). 

It  is  not  proper  to  accept  one  all-pervading,  inactive  atman, 
since  there  are  differences  of  characteristics  as  in  the  case  of  jar; 
so  like  the  many  jars,  etc.  we  must  accept  many  souls.  This 
has  been  discussed  at  length  with  ludrabhuLi.  IJpayoga  (conscious 
activity)  is  the  characteristic  of  the  soul.  This  upayoga  is  seen 
to  be  diverse  on  account  of  the  infinite  different  transformations 
occasioned  by  likes-dislikes,  passions  and  objects,  etc..  So 
their  snAstrate,  atman  too  must  be  accordingly  infinite  in 
number.  The  atman  is  confined  to  the  body,  it  cannot  be 
all-pervading,  as  its  qualities  are  found  only  within  the  body; 
the  sensation  of  touch,  to  take  a  parallel  instance,  is  found  all 
over  the  body  but  not  clscwdrerc,  so  the  sense-organ  of  touch  is 
said  to  be  co'extensive  with  the  body,  but  is  not  said  to  be 
elsewhere  also.  The  soul  again  cannot  be  inactive,  because  like 
Bevadatta,  it  is  an  enjoyer.  This  too  has  been  discussed  with 
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Indrabhuti.  Hence  the  souls  must  be  regarded  as  many,  not 
ubiquitous  and  not  inactive  (1957). 

That  the  other  world — the  world  of  gods,  and  hellish  beings — 
exists  has  been  established  in  the  discussion  with  Maurya  who 
doubted  the  existence  of  the  world  of  gods,  and  with  Akampita 
who  had  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  world  of  hellish 
beings  (1958). 

It  may  be  argued  ;  Whether  jiva  (soul)  and  consciousness 
are  looked  upon  as  identical  or  not,  the  existence  of 

the  ‘  other  world  ’  cannot  be  proved.  Tf  the  jiva  is  of 

the  nature  of  consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  identical  with 
consciousness,  then  the  latter  being  non-etcrnal  and  dcstrnctible, 
jiva  too  would  be  such  and  therefore  there  w'ould  be  no  other- 
world  characterised  by  going  to  another  life.  If  it  is  said 
that  the  jiva  is  distinct  from  consciousness,  and  so  eternal,  and 
therefore  there  is  another  world,  then  soul  would  be  iion-knower 
like  the  akasa  which  is  different  from  knowledge,  or  like  a 
block  of  wood  (1959). 

And  if  the  jiva  being  different  from  non-eternal  consciousness 
be  looked  upon  as  eternal,  then  it  could  not  be  the  doer  and 
the  enjoyer,  for  if  being  eternal  it  wei'e  docr-enjoyer  it  would 
be  such  alway.s,  since  eternal  things  arc  uniform  in  nature.  But 
this  is  not  wbat  we  find.  If  soul  were  not  the  doer,  there  would 
be  no  other-world,  because  if  it  were  there,  there  should  be ‘other 
world’  even  for  the  siddhas  (perfect  souls).  Hven  if  soul  is  not 
enjoyer,  it  is  futile  to  iimigine  ‘other  world’  because  that 
which  is  non-enjoyer  has  not  to  enjoy  any  frnit  of  action  in 
the  other-world.  If  the  soul  were  nomknower  it  would  not 
transmigrate,  move  from  one  life  to  auotlier  as  a  log  of 
wood  docs  not  move.  Again  being  incorporeal  like  akasa,  it 
would  not  transmigato.  In  the  absence  of  transmigration,  how 
could  the  ‘other  world’  bo  established  (I960)? 

Lord  Mahavira  answers  these  arguments  as  follows  ; 
Metarya  takes  it  for  granted  that  whatever  is  capable  of  being 
produced  is  non-etcrnal  like  jar,  etc..  Vijfiaiia  (consciousness) 
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can  be  produced,  so  it  is  non-eternai  and  the  soul  being  identical 
with  it  must  also  be  such.  He  also  believes  that  the  inodes  are 
non-cternai  (‘and  so  on’  in  the  Gatha),  c.  g.  the  modes — newness, 
oldness  of  post,  etc.  which  are  non-eternal.  Vijhana  (consciousness) 
being  a  mode  is  non-eternal  and  the  soul  too  identical  with  it  is 
non-eternal  and  so  there  is  no  other-world.  But  this  argument 
is  not  sound.  The  very  reasons  that  prove  the  soul  to  be 
non-eternal  can  also  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  soul  is  eternal. 
Thus  they  arc  fallacious  ones,  Inconclusive.  Everything  is  of 
the  nature  of  origination-destruction-duration  (utpada-vyaya- 
dhrauvya).  As  an  account  of  its  having  an  origin,  a  thing  is 
proved  to  be  perishable,  so  an  account  of  its  having  duration, 
it  can  be  proved  to  be  in  a  way  eternal  too.  Hence  it  can 
be  argued ;  Vijhaiia  (consciousness)  is  eternal  because  it  is 
produced,  like  jar.  Jiva  (soul)  too  being  identical  wdth  vijhana 
is  in  a  vfa.y  eternal  and  lienee  there  cannot  be  the  negation  of 
‘other- wo  rid’  (1961). 

The  argument  advanced  by  Met-arya  is  fallacious,  for  there 
is  a  counter-inference  vi;^.  Vijhana  cannot  be  absolutely  perishable 
because  it  is  a  thing  like  jar.  A  thing  is  perishable,  from  tlie 
point  of  view  of  modes,  but  imperishable  or  eternal  from  the 
point  of  view'  of  the  basic  substance.  It  may  appear  strange 
that  a  jar  is  looked  upon  ns  iniperishahle  even  when  it  has  a 
beginning,  an  origin.  Now  wdiat  is  ajar?  It  is  a  conglomeration 
of  the  aggregate  of  four  qualities,  viz.  colour,  taste,  smell,  touch, 
of  the  munher  one,  structure,  material  viz.  clay  and  potencies  or 
capabilities  to  carry  water,  and  the  like.  Colour,  etc.  are  of  the 
nature  of  origination — destruction  —  duration,  so  the  jar  can  be 
called  as  well  imperishable  as  it  can  be  called  perishable.  And  this 
illustration  can  establish  the  soul  to  be  imperishable.  To  explain 
at  length,  the  lump  of  clay  is  produced  in  the  form  of  the 
modes,  viz.  shape  of  the  jar,  potencies,  etc.  simultaneously  with 
the  destruction  of  the  modes,  viz.  shape  of  the  lump,  its  potencies 
whatever  they  be.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  colour,  taste, 
scent,  touch,  and  the  substance  clay,  the  lump  of  clay  is  neitlier 
produced  nor  destroyed-,  so  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  called 
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eternal.  The  lamp  of  clay  perishes  in  the  form  of  its  own  shape 
and  potencies,  is  born  in  the  form  of  the  shape  and  potencies  of  the 
jar,  and  persists  in  the  form  of  colour,  etc,  and  substance  clay 
and  so  is  of  the  nature  of  ntpada-vya.ya-dhranvya  (originatioii- 
destrnction-durafcion).  Thus  the  jar  also  perishes  in  the  form  of 
the  previous  modes,  is  originated  in  the  .shape  of  a  jar  and 
persists  in  respect  of  colour,  etc.  and  substance  clay;  so  it  too  is 
recognised  to  be  of  the  nature  of  ntpada-vyaya-dhrauvya.  Hence 
as  the  jar  is  proved  to  be  perishable  on  account  of  its  having 
been  produced,  so  it  can  be  proved  to  be  imperishable  too.  This  is 
true  of  all  things  without  exception.  Yijhana  is  thus  imperishable 
even  because  it  is  produced.  Hence  soul  which  is  one  with 
vijhana  is  in  a  way  eternal  and  so  there  cannot  be  the  negation 
of  other-world  (19()2-5). 

This  is  how  vijhana  is  of  the  nature  of  utpada-vyaya- 
dhrauvya.  Knowdedge  of  ghata  (jar)  is  ghatavijhana  or  ghatacetana, 
and  knowledge  of  pata  (cloth)  is  patavijhana  or  patacetana,  and 
so  on.  We  observe  that  pata-cetana  is  produced  simultaneously 
with  the  destruction  of  ghata-eetana  but  the  continuity  of  cetana 
in  general  (the  basic  cetana)  of  the  form  of  jiva  persists.  This 
is  how  souls  of  this  world  arc  of  the  nature  of  utpada-vyaya- 
dhrauvya;  the  souls  of  the  other-world  also  are  such.  To  w'it, 
when  a  man  dies  in  this  world  and  is  born  in  the  world  of 
gods,  etc.,  the  this-worldly  existence  in  the  form  of  man  perishes, 
the  other- w'or Idly  existence  in  the  form  of  god  is  produced,  but 
jiva  in  general  per.sists  throughout.  There  is  nothing  like  this- 
world  or  other-world  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pure  ba.sic 
substance  soul;  it  is  called  merely  jiva.  Thus  if  the  jiva  is  of  the 
nature  of  utpada-vyaya-dhrauvya,  there  cannot  be  the  absence 
of  other- world  (1966-7). 

It  may  be  questioned  as  to  wliy  the.  durationTaspect  should 
be  recognised  when  things  are  not  seen  to  bs  existent  before 
their  production  and  after  their  destruction.  But  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  what  is  absolutely  non-existent  can  never  he 
produced,  as  otherwise  we  would  have  to  recognise  the  origination 
of  ass’s  horn  too.  I’hcreforeFrfPTDlfieiBfekSTtst  be  existent  in 
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some  form  or  the  other.  Nor  can  a  thing  be  absolutely  destroyed, 
for  in  that  ease  in  the  course  of  time  there  would  be  the 
extinction  of  everything.  Therefore,  the  existent  thing  is  produced, 
in  some  one  form  and  destroyed  in  another.  The  existent  or 
persisting  jiva  is  destroyed  as  a  human  being,  but  is  produced  as  a 
god,  etc.;  absolute  extinction  is  nob  recognised  by  the  tirthalirts 
(teachers,  founders  of  schools),  because  in  that  case  all  empirical 
behaviour  would  come  to  an  end.  d'o  take  an  example,  if  the 
pitcher  of  gold  a  princess  plays  with  is  broken  up  and  a  ball  of  gold 
is  made  for  the  prince  out  of  the  gold,  then  there  is  distress  on 
the  part  of  the  pi'incess,  joy  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  but  only 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  king— the  owner  of  the  gold,  as 
the  gold  is  not  lost  in  any  of  the  conditions,  but  persists 
through  them.  All  such  empirical  beliaviour  would  come  to  an 
end  if  the  ntpada-vyaya-dhrauvya  nature  of  things  is  not 
accepted.  Therefore  even  , after  death,  the  soul  persists  in  a  way 
and  tliere  cannot  be  the  absence  of  other-world  (1968-9). 

Even  the  Vedas  cannot  possibly  deny  the  existence  of  other- 
world,  since  were  they  to  do  so,  their  injunctions  regarding  the 
perfortnance  of  agnihotra,  etc.  for  one  who  is  desirous  of  heaven 
would  be  lacking  in  consistency.  And  it  is  popularly  believed 
that  the  fruit  of  acts  of  charity,  etc.  is  heaven;  that  too  would 
lose  its  meaning.  TTenco  it  is  obvious  that  no  Vcclic  statement 
can  have  negation  of  other-world  for  its  import  (1970). 

When  Metarya’s  doubt  was  thus  dispelled  by  Lord  Mahavira, 
he  became  a  monk  along  with  his  300  pupils  and  followers  (1971). 
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11.  PBABHASA  REGARDING  NIRVAARA  (SALVATION) 


Hearing  that  they  had  become  monks,  Prabhasa  decided 
to  approach  Lord  Mabavii'a,  pay  his  respects  to  him  and  wait 
upon  him.  As  he  approached  he  was  accosted  by  the  Jina  by 
his  name  and  gotra  as  Prabhasa  Kaundinya  (1972-3). 


The  Lord  told  him  straightaway  that  his  doubt  was  as  to 
nirvana  (emancipation).  Tn  there  anything  like  nirvana  or  not? 
Prabhasa  found  conllicting  statements  in  the  Vedas.  Tt  is  said 
in  the  AVdas.'  “Jaramarycam  vaitat  sarvam  yad  agnihotram.”* 
— (  One  must  perform  agnihoti'a  as  long  as  one  lives).  The  rite 
of  agnihotra  is  the  occasion  for  the  slaughter  of  creatures,  so 
it  is  of  a  mixed  form;  there  is  a  drawback  in  it.  It  can  lead  to 
heaven  but  cannot  bring  about  emancipation.  If  one  has  to 
perform  the  agnihotra  as  long  as  one  lives,  there  is  no  scope 
for  anything  wdiich  can  bring  about  apavarga  or  emancipation, 
and  so  there  is  nothing  like  raoksa  (emancipation).  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  statements  like  ‘Saisa  guha  duravagaha’ 
(This  cave  one  can  enter  with  great  difticulty)  and  “Dve 
brahmani  param  aparaih  ca,  tatra  paraih  satyarn  jnanam 
anantaram  brahma”  (There  are  two  Brahmans  — ■  higher  and 
lower;  of  these  the  higlier  Brahman  is  Truth;  the  other  is 
Knowledge);  these  appear  to  be  sayiug  that  there  is  moksa  or 
nirvana  (emancipation).  Guha  (cave)  here  .stands  for  raoksa, 
that  presents  a  tough  job  to  those  wdio  are  attached  to 
worldly  things.  Of  the  two  Para  and  Apara  Bi'ahmans,  Para 
Brahman  means  Satya  (Truth),  Moksa  (Salvation).  The  other 
Brahman  is  Knowledge.  If  Prabhasa  thus  found  Vedic  statements 
which  maintain  the  existence  of  moksa  and  also  deny  it, 
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it  was  but  natural  that  ho  should  have  entertained  a  doubt  as 
to  its  reality.  But  the  truth  was  thiit  he  did  not  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Vedic  statements  whicli  Lord  Mahavira 
explained  to  him  and  thus  dispelled  his  doubt  (1974). 

Prabhasa,  moreover  has  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  oE  nirvana, 
Is  nirvana  the  destruction  of  the  soul  like  the  nirvana  (extinction) 
of  a  lamp  as  nirvana  can  only  mean  blowing  out  ?  Some 
Buddhists  say  : 

Dipo  yatha  nirvrtim  abhyupeto 

naivavanim  gacchati  nantaviksam; 
disaih  na  kaihoid  vidisaiii  na  kaiheit 

snehaksayat  kevalam  oti  siintim. 
jivas  tatha  nirvrtim  abhyupeto 

naiviivaniiii  gacchati  nantariksam; 
disaih  na  kaiiieid  vidisaih  na  kamcit 

klcsaksayiit  kovalam  eti  santim. 

(Saundarananda  10.  28-29) 

—As  a  lamp  when  it  attains  nirvana  does  not  go  to  the  earth 
or  to  the  sky,  not  to  any  direction  or  any  intermediate 
direction,  but  simply  becomes  santa  (({uiet)  because  the  oil  is 
exhausted — that  is  to  say,  the  lamp  is  extinguished — similarly 
the  soul  when  it  attains  nirvana  does  not  go  to  the  earth  or 
to  the  sky,  not  to  any  direction  or  any  intermediate  direction, 
but  simply  becomes  santa  (quiet)  because  the  afflictions  are 
exhausted  or  removed,  i.  e.  is  extinguished. 

Or,  is  nirvana  a  particular  state  of  the  soul  which  is  an 
existent  entity  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  such  duhkha 
(pains  or  evils)  as  raga  (likes,  passion),  dvesa  (dislikes,  hatred), 
tnada  (pride),  moha  (ignorance),  janina  (birth),  jara  (old  age), 
roga  (disease),  etc?  The  Jainas  describe  it  as  such.  It  has  been 
said  : 

Kevalasaiiivid-darsanarup;ih  sarvartidnhkhaparirauktah; 
modante  nmktigata  jivah  ksinautararigunah. 

— The  souls  who  have  attained  moksa,  who  are  of  the  nature  of 
perfect  knowledge  and  perfect  intuition,  who  are  free  from 
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pains  of  all  kinds,  whose  internal  (psychological)  enemies 
have  been  set  at  nought,  rejoice. 

Thus  Prabhasa  catnc  across  state>nenls  whicli  corroborated 
the  concept  of  Nirvana  as  sheer  extinction  and  also  as  a  particular 
state  of  an  existent  thing,  aiul  hcn'ce  his  douht  (1975), 

Moreover,  Prabhasa  also  believes  that  rho  connection  of 
soul  and  karma,  like  that  of  soul  and  akasa.  is  beginninglcss 
and  so  it  wnll  never  come  to  an  end;  there  will  not  be  an  end 
to  saiiisara,  or  the  transmigratory  condition  or  mundane  condition, 
and  so  there  is  not  the  slightest  scops  for  nii'vana.  There  is 
nothing  like  nirvana  (1975). 

Mahavira  resolves  this  problem  of  nirvana.  As  he  had 
explained  to  IMandilca,  the  conmadiou  of  jlva  and  karman  which 
has  no  begimiing,  can  he  dissociatrd  by  true  Imowledgc  and  action, 
as  the  connection  of  gold  and  kanaka-pasana  (ore)  can  be  brought 
to  an  end  everr  though  it  is  hcginniiiglcss,  by  contact  with 
fire,  etc..  This  sets  at  nought  the  suspicion  that  there  cannot 
be  nirvana  (1977). 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  soul  is  always  in  the  state  of 
a  hellish  being,  lower  being,  god,  etc  and  that  is  its  state  of 
samsara  (mundane  existence);  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a,ny  soul 
which  is  not  in  one  of  these  states;  that  is  to  say,  the  jiva  is 
never  known  as  a  basic  substance  devoid  of  the.se  paryayas 
(modes).  So  when  the  saTiisara  in  the  form  of  the  state  of  hellish 
being,  etc.  is  destroyed,  the  soul  itself  will  be  destroyed.  Then 
whose  would  this  inoksa  be?  (1978). 

But  there  is  no  ground  for  any  such  apprehensiou.  When 
the  hellish  state  and  such  other  states  which  am  merely  inodes 
(paryayas)  perish,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  soul  too 
absolutely  perishes,  as  when  a  ring  is  desti’ovfd,  che  gold  is  not 
absolutely  destroyed.  As  when  the  ring-mode  of  gold  is  destroyed, 
the  ear-riug-niode  comes  into  existence,  so  when  the  na/raka 
and  other  modes  of  the  .soid  perish,  the  innkti-paryaya 
(salvation-mode)  comes  into  existence;  but  the  basic  Buhstaiice 
persists  all  throughout  (1979). 
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Tt  is  not  true  to  say  bliat  as  saiiisai'a  perislies  when  karman 
is  brought  to  an  end  so  the  soul  also  should  parish  and  there 
can  be  no  inoksii  since  sniiisai'a  is  brought  about  by  karman;  it 
is  but  ])roper  that  it  should  pcrisli  in  the  event  of  the  destruction 
of  its  cause;  but  the  soul  is  not  caused  by  karman,  and  so  it 
can  persist  even  when  there  is  no  karman.  It  is  a  rule  that 
when  the  cause  and  the  inore  extensive  (vyapaka)  entity  are 
not  there,  the  eil’ex't  and  the  less  extensive  entity  respectively 
cannot  exist.  Karma  is  neither  the  cause  of  jiva,  nor  is  there 
any  relation  of  concomitance  between  them  wlierein  karma  is 
more  extensive  than  jiva.  Bo  the  latter  can  persist  even 

when  karma  is  no  more,  and  thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  luoksa  (1080). 

The  irnperisbablenoss  of  tin'  jiva  can  l;c  proved  by  an 
inference  :  “Jiva  is  not  perishable,  becauso  as  in  iikadr,  so 

here  too  no  change  or  divisibility  is  observed.  What  is  perishable 
nndeigocs  change  or  is  divisible,  like  jar  etc.  divided  into 

potsherds.  The  .soul  is  eternal  and  so  moksa  too  should  be 
eternal”  (1981). 

It  can  be  argued  that  whatever  is  krtaka,  caused,  is  brought 
about,  caused,  and  invaiiably  polishes,  e.  g.  jar;  rnoksa  may  not 
be  perishing  every  moment  of  its  existence,  but  being  caused, 
it  must  perish  with  the  passage  of  time.  But  this  is  not  true; 
there  is  no  invariable  rule  that  whatever  is  caused  must 

invaiiably  bo  perishable.  Tlie  posterior  non-existence  (pradbvaihsa- 
bhava)  of  jar,  for  example,  is  krtaka,  caused  and  yet  it  is 
eternal.  Bo  inoksa  too  can  be  eternal,  even  when  it  is  kytaka. 
If  it  be  said  tdnit  posterior  non-existence  is  no  example,  as  it  is 
tuccdia  (a  non-entity)  like  ass’s  born,  this  is  not  true,  as  it  is  not 
tucelia;  gbata-pradh  vaihsabhava  is  a  positive  (existent)  substauce 
cbaracterised  by  the  destruction  of  jar  (1982--.3). 

Till  now  it  has  been  assumed  that  moksa  is  kj’taka. 
But  in  reality,  the  soul  is  not  at  all  affected  when  it  is 
dissociated  f  rom  karmic  mailer  and  so  nx'ksa  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  something  caused.  If  a  jar  in  space  (akasa)  is  destroyed, 
this  lias  no  effect  whatsoever  on  space  wliicli  remains  as  it 
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was  before  or  always  was,  so  even  w'hen  karraio.  matter  is 
dissociated  from  the  soul,  that  is  to  ray,  vvlum  the  contact  of 
karmic  matter  is  brought  to  an  end,  the  soul  regains  its  pure 
unaffected  nature;  nothing  more  then  this  happens,  nothing  is  added 
to  the  soul.  So  inoksa  cannot  be  regarded  as  non-eternal  (1984). 

That  the  emanciyiated  soul  is  eternal  can  bo  proved 
by  the  reason  (lihga.,  hctu)  that  even  though  it  is  a  substance 
it  is  incorporeal,  like  akasa  which  is  a  substance,  and  is  in¬ 
corporeal  and  eternal.  13ut  akasa  is  all-peiuadlng  also;  in  that 
case  should  the  emancipated  soul  he  regarded  as  all-pervading  ? 
No,  because  inference  contradicts  this:  The  soul  is  as  extensive 
as  the  body  up  to  the  skin,  since  it  is  licra  tliat  its  (yualities  are 
experienced,  like  touch.  Therefore,  the  soul  cannot  be  all-pervading, 
but  is  co-extensivc  with  the  body.  Siinilaidy  it  may  bo  argued 
that  the  soul  too  like  akasa  being  a  substamce  and  incorporeal, 
should  not  also  be  bound  or  emancipated,  as  the  akasa  is 
not  bound  by  anything  and  so  is  not  aho  freed  from  anything. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Bondage  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  soul; 
it  is  bound  by  punya  and  payia,  because  its  actions  like  acta  of 
charity,  injuiw,  etc.  bear  fruit,  like  agriculture,  etc..  This  bondage 
can  be  ended  because  it  is  of  the  uatiire  of  sniiiyoga  or 
contact,  like  the  contact  of  gold  and  dhatn-pasdna  (mineral).  The 
contact  of  karma,,  which  is  the  bondage  of  the  soul,  can  be 
destroyed  hy  true  Imowledge  ami  actions,  if  tlie  soul  is  eternal, 
moksa  also  is  established  to  be  eternal  (1985). 

But  there  shoidd  not  be  an  obstinate  insistence  as  to  moksa 
being  eternal;  for  evei-ything  iieing  of  the  natui’e  of  oi'igination- 
destnictiou-persistence,  moksa  ni'i.y  he  anitya  (non- eternal)  also 
from  one  point  of  view  as  it  is  nitya  (eternal)  from  another. 
This  has  been  di.scmssod  in  the  c-onversation  with  Aland ika  (1986). 

The  Buddhist  view  may  be  considered  here,  which  believes 
that  as  the  lamp  is  coiiipletely  extinguished,  so  the  soul  completely 
perishes  in  the  state  of  moksa.  Tlie  Buddhists  arc  mistaken; 
the  flame  (fire)  of  the  latnp  does  not  absolutely  perish,  it  merely 
undergoes  parinama  (transformation);  it  gives  up  its  pailnama 
as  light  and  assumes  that  of  darkness,  as  milk  turns  into  curds, 
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or  pot  into  pot^iberd-^  and  these  turn  into  dust.  Bo  it  should 
really  be  said  that  just  like  a  lamp  the  soul  does  not  absolutely 
perish;  it  only  nssmncs  another  iorm.  The  lamp  is  not  seen  as 
lamp  (fire)  when  it  is  extinguished  because  its  modifications 
become  subtior  and  subtler  and  are  ultimately  not  seen  even 
when  they  do  exist,  though  the  modification  as  darkness  is 
certainly  pcrcopiiblo.  We  may  take  a  few  instances  to  illustrate 
this  ;  dark  (douds  when  .scattered  arc  not  seen  though  they  exist 
because  tlioy  have  assumed  a  subtle  form;  eye- ointment  too  when 
it  is  blown  of  by  the  wind  is  not  visible  as  it  is  in  tire  form 
of  very  subtle  partirdo's.  Bimilarly  tlie  lamp  also  after  extinction 
is  not  visible  not  because  it  docs  not  exist,  but  been, use  it  has 
nndergoiie  transformation  and  become  subtle  (1987-8). 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  pndgala  (matter)  to  nndei'go  various 
modifications.  Gold-leaf,  salt,  dry  ginger,  harltakf  (inyrabolan), 
citraka  (castor-seed),  molasses — these  compounds  (skandhas)  are 
in  the  beginning  perceptible  by  siudi  sense-organs  as  those  of  sight, 
etc.  but  coming  into  contact  with  otlier  collocations  of  substance, 
place  and  time  become  cognisable  by  other  organs  such  as  those 
of  touch,  smell,  etc.  or  even  become  incognisahle.  For  example,  if 
gold-leaf  is  made,  its  gold  is  pcrGe])tiblc  by  Llie  eyes;  but  if  in 
order  to  purify  it,  it  is  thrown  into  fire  and  gets  mixed  up 
with  ashes,  it  can  no  longer  V'e  perceived  by  the  eyes,  but  it 
can  be  felt  by  touch;  if  it  is  separated  from  tlie  ashes,  it  can 
again  be  ]x'‘rceivcd  by  the  eyes.  Balt  etc.  also  are  perceptible  by 
the  organ  of  sight;  but  if  they  are  mixed  with  other  medicines 
to  form  d(!Coctiou,  powder,  electuary,  etc.  they  can  only  he  known 
by  the  sense-organ  of  taste.  Musk,  camphor  and  such  substances  are 
percept'ibift  by  the  oyc.s,  hut  if  they  are  blown  off  elsewhere  by 
the  wind,  they  can  bo  perceived  only  by  the  organ  of  smell; 
and  if  the  distance  is  very  great  they  may  not  be  perceived 
by  any  sense-organ;  the  organ  of  smell  can  detect  them  if  they 
are  at  the  most  nine  yo,jann.s  (i.  e.  36  kosas  or  81  miles)  away. 
Bimilarly,  every  thing  must  be  known  to  undergo  diverse  kinds 
of  modifications;  and  wc  should  not  feel  surprised  if  the  lamp  is 
not  perceived  after  its  nirvana  (1989). 
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,  Moreover  our  experience  tells  us  that  air  is  perceived  only 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  taste  by  the  tongue,  smell  by  the  nose, 
colour  by  the  eyes  and  word  by  the  ear  alone.  But  if  these 
undergo  a  transformation,  they  may  he  cognised  by  other  sense- 
organs.  So  in  the  present  case,  the  fire-matter  of  the  lamp  is 
perceived  hy  the  eyes,  hot  when  it  is  extinguished  it  can  be 
perceived  by  the  organ  of  smell,  and  so  one  cannot  say  that 
the  lamp  completely  perishes  (1990). 

As  when  the  lamp  is  said  to  be  nirvana  (extinguished)  it 
only  undergoes  a  modification  but  does  not  utterly  perish,  so 
when  the  sou!  is  said  to  attain  ‘parinirvana’,  it  attains  another 
transformation  of  the  foim  of  utiobscnred  perfect  happiness. 
This  moans  that  moksa  or  nirvana  is  a  particular  state  of  the 
existent  soul  which  is  characterised  by  the  destruction  of  misery 
(1991). 

One  point  should  be  clarified  here.  We  do  not  believe  that 
absence  of  duhkha  (pain)  is  happiness;  and  so  if  a  soul  is  just  free 
from  pain  in  the  state  of  moksa,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
experiencing  happiness.  None  the  less,  the  emancipated  soul  does 
experience  bliss.  The  emancipated  soul  enjoys  natural  (spontaneous) 
perfect  bliss  or  happiness  free  from  a  false  sense  of  ego.  ThisTs  so 
because  it  has  excellent  Kurowlcdgo  and  is  free  from  all  afflictions 
such  as  birth,  old  age,  disease,  death,  separation  from  a  loved 
one,  arati  (prejudicial  dislike),  sorrow,  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  heat, 
desire  (kama),  anger,  pride,  deceitfulness,  desire,  likes,  hatred, 
anxiety,  eagei'ucss  (autsukya),  etc.  A  sage  is  free  from  these  and 
enjoys  perfect  bliss  whicdi  a  log  of  wmod  and  such  inanimate 
things  cannot  enjoy  though  they  are  free  from  these,  since  they 
have  no  knowledge.  But  what  is  the  criterion  for  deciding  that 
the  emancipated  soul  has  perfect  knowledge  and  is  free  from 
afflictions  ?  This  can  be  determined  from  the  absence,  on  account 
of  removal,  of  the  causes  of  obscuration  of  knowledge  and  from 
the  absencic  of  the  cau-ses  of  these  afflictions,  viz.  vedaniya 
(feeling  prodm-ing)  karman,  etc..  Tliis  can  be  demonstrated  by 
an  inference  thus  : 

27 
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The  cnianc’ipatcd  soul  is  luminous  by  its  own  natural  light, 
because  it  is  free  fi'oni  all  the  facto'.’S  that  obscure  light,  like  the 
moon.  It  is.  said  : 

"Sthitah  sitaimuvaj  jivali  prakrtya  bbavasuddhya, 
candi'ikavae  ca  vijuanaih  tadavaranam  abhravat.” 
■^Yogarlrstisamuccaya,  181 

(The  jiva  in  its  naturally  pure  state  is  like  the  moon;  its 
consciousness  is  like  the  moonlight;  and  its  obscuration  is  like 
the  clouds).  The  emancipated  soul  enjoys  unobstructed  bliss,  since 
all  its  athictions  have  been  dispelled,  like  a  perfectly  healthy 
man  who  has  got  rid  of  bis  ailment. 

It  has  been  said  : 

Sa  vyabadhabbavat  sarvajuatvac  ca  bhavati  paramasukbi; 
vyabalhabbavo’tra  svaccbasya  jnasya  paramasukham. 

( — Tattvartba-bhasyatika,  p.  318,  Part  II)  — 

The  emancipated  soul  is  perfectly  happy  as  there  are  no 
ohstructions  and  it  is  omniscient;  the  absence  of  obstructions 
is  itself  the  highest  happiness  of  the  pure  knower  (1992). 

A  point  njajf  be  raised  here;  The  emancipated  soul  has  no 
sense-organ,  so  it,  like  akasa,  must  be  non-kuower.  But  it  is 
not  so,  for  thus  one  could  also  say-  that,  like  akasa,  the 
emancipated  soul  is  ajiva  (non-soul),  and  in  that  case  the  hetn 
‘because  it  has  no  sense-organs’  would  be  a  fallacious  one  — 
viruddha  (contradictory),  as  it  denies  jivatva  to  the  emancipated 
soul  which  is  recognised  as  a  soul  by  all.  The  opponent  may 
say  that  logically  he  is  even  prepared  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
denying  jivatva  (soiilncss)  to  the  emancipated  soul;  because  this 
contingency  would  go  against  Jjord  Maliavira’s  position  also  and 
the  responsibility  of  refuting  tliis  would  devolve  on  him.  Mahavira 
answers  this  by  saying  that  he  had  posed  this  contingency 
only  as  a  retort  to  the  opponent’s  statement  that  the  emancipated 
soul  should  be  a  non-knower,  because  it  has  no  sense-organs;  if  so 
it  should  be  non-soul  also.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  emancipated 
soul  is  neither  ignorant,  nor  ajiva  (non-sonl).  The  soul  in  the 
state  of  emancipation  cannot  become  a  non-soul,  since  the  natural 
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genus  of  a  thing  cannot  be  ti-ansfornied  into  one  just 
the  opposite  of  it.  The  universal  ‘jivatva’  is  as  natural  to  the 
soul  as  are  the  univorsals  ‘substance’  (dravyatva)  and 
incorporeality  (arnurtatva).  The  soul  cannot  become  adravya  from 
being  dravya  or  murta  from  being  amurta;  so  the  soul  cannot 
become  ajiva  from  being  jiva.  To  take  an  instance,  ‘ajivatva’  is 
the  universal  natural  to  ‘jiva’,  so  the  soul — jiva  can  never  become 
ajiva.  As  stated  above,  Mahavira  posed  the  contingency  of  jiva 
becoming  ajiva  only  to  one  who  tried  to  show  tlvab  the 
emancipated  soul  if  devoid  of  sense-organs  should  be  non-knowerj 
if  so,  it  should  be  ajiva  also.  But  in  fact,  the  reason  ‘not  having 
sense-organs’  does  not  imply  that  the  emancipated  soul  is  ajiva. 
Universal  concomitance  (vyapti)  docs  not  liold  good  in  the  case 
of  this  hetu  (reason).  The  cause-effect  relation  and  the  relation  of 
invariable  concomitance,  that  is  to  ,sa,y,  of  vyapya  (less-extensive, 
determinate  concomitant)  and  vyapaka  (determinant  eoncoraitaht) 
can  determine  vyapti.  If  jivatva  wore  the  effect  of  sense-organs, 
then  it  could  be  said  that  jivatva  cannot  exist  in  the  absence 
of  sense-organs  as  smoke  is  not  found  in  the  absence  of  lire, 
which  is  its  cause.  But  jivatva  being  a  beginningless  ;  endless 
entity  capable  of  transformation,  is  uncaused  and  is  nob  the  effect 
of  any  cause.  Hence  the  absence  of  sense-organs  cannot  determine 
absence  of  jivatva.  Again  if  jivatva  were  the  determinate 
concomitant  of  sense-organs,  the  determinant  concomitant,  as 
simsapa  is  of  vrksatva  (treeness),  then  it  could  be  said  that 
jivatva  does  not  exist  in  the  absence  of  the  aeiise-orgaiis,  as 
simsapa  is  not  existent  when  tieeness  is  not  there.  But  this 
relation  does  not  exist  at  all  between  jiva  and  sense-organs 
because  they  are  entirely  different;  the  jiva  is  incorporeal  and 
sentient,  while  the  sense-organs  are  corporeal  and  constituted  of 
matter.  Sense-organs  have  this  relation  of  invariable  concomitance 
(vyapya- vyapakabhava)  wuth  body,  since  both  are  material.  Hence 
it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  emancipated  soul  becomes  non-soul 
when  there  is  no  sense-organ.  It  remains  a  soul  (1993-4). 

The  emancipated  soul  may  remain  a  jiva,  but  the  original 
question  as  to  how  this  soul  could  cognise  or  know  in  the 
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absence  of  sense-organs  and  that  therefore  in  this  state  it 
should  be  non-knower,  remains  unanswered.  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  the  instruments  of  knowledge,  sense-organ, 
etc.  are  corporeal  so  they  cannot  be  the  agents  in  the  act  of 
perceiving  or  cognising,  they  are  merely  windows  —  instruments 
—  opening  out  on  knowledge;  it  is  the  soul  that  is  the  agent  of 
the  act  of  knowing.*  Even  when  the  sense-organs  stop  functioning, 
the  soul  has  knowledge  of  the  type  of  memory,  etc.;  and  even 
when  the  sense-organs  are  functioning  the  soul  ma}'  not  have 
knowledge  if  it  is  absent-minded.  Positive  and  negative 
concomitance  of  knowledge  is  wdth  reference  to  the  soul  and 
not  with  reference  to  the  sense-organs.  Bo  it  is  not  true  to  say, 
that  the  emancipated  soul  is  non-knower  or  has  no  knowledge 
because  there  is  no  sense-organ  then.  The  soul  perceives  through 
the  windows  of  the  senses  as  Devadatta  would  through  the 
windows  of  his  house.  But  if  Devadatta  w'ore  to  leave  the  house 
and  gaze  out  in  the  open,  his  vision  would  be  very  much 
enhanced,  so  when  the  soul  is  free  from  the  sense-organs  when 
the  body  perishes,  it  is  able  to  know  all  things  without  being 
obstructed  (1995-6). 

The  soul  can  in  fact  never  be  devoid  of  knowledge,  since 
knowledge  is  its  essential  nature,  as  an  atom  cannot  be  devoid 
of  form,  etc.  (corporeality).  Hence  to  say  that  the  emancipated 
soul  exists  and  that  it  is  devoid  of  knowledge  is  to  contradict 
oneself.  A  thing  cannot  exist  if  its  essential  nature  is  lost.  It 
has  just  been  explained  that  a  thing  having  a  particular  genus 
cannot  be  transformed  so  as  to  come  into  possession  of  a  different 
genus  altogether;  the  soul  can  never  be  jada  (insentient).  Thus 
the  soul  can  never  be  a  non-know’er  (1997). 

One  would  lose  ail  patience  if  be  were  questioned  as  to 
how  it  could  be  determined  that  the  soul  is  of  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  for  this  is  something  that  can  be  known  from  experience. 
As  said  above,  the  soul  can  remember  things  cognised  earlier  with 
the  sense-organs,  even  when  these  sense-organs  arc  not  function- 

*  See  Gathas  1657-1660 
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ing;  and  at  times  does  not  have  their  knowledge  if  it  is  absent- 
minded  even  when  the  sense-organs  are  functioning  with 
reference  to  objects.  A  pei’son  has  a  vision  at  times  of 
things  not  seen  or  heard  of  before.  This  shows  that  knowledge 
is  the  very  nature  of  onr  own  soul.  Even  the  person  who  raises 
such  a  doubt  must  have  this  experience  and  it  is  surprising  that 
this  could  possibly  be  questiond.  And  as  one’s  own  soul  is  of  the 
nature  of  knowledge  so  must  be  tlie  soul  of  others  also,  that 
is  to  say,  the  soul  in  other  bodies  also;  for  we  find  the  same 
kind  of  action  and  inaction,  efforts  to  reach  a  desired  thing  and 
repulsion  from  a  thing  not  desired.  This  means  that  the  souls 
in  other  bodies  are  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  as  is  our  own 
(1998). 

Not  only  is  the  emancipated  soul  a  knower,  but  it  is  also 
omniscient.  As  long  as  a  soul  is  in  an  embodied  condition,  is 
not  free  from  passions,  etc.,  there  are  veils  which  obstruct  its 
knowledge,  and  so  there  are  gradations  in  its  knowledge  in 
proportion  to  the  removal  of  this  veil,  but  w'hen  it  has  freed 
itself  from  the  body  and  has  no  sense-organ,  all  the  veils  are 
removed,  the  soul  becomes  purer  and  therefore  has  perfect 
illumination  of  omniscience,  like  the  sun  who  has  freed  himself 
from  all  the  obstructing  clouds.  The  sense-organs,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  of  the  natirre  of  knowledge,  so  even  when 
they  are  not  there,  there  is  no  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  soul, 
which  would  have  been  the  ease  if  they  were  of  the  nature  of 
knowledge.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  emancipated  soul  is  not 
a  non-knower  because  there  is  no  sense-organ  then  (1999). 

If  a  lamp  is  covered  wnth  a  vessel  having  holes,  it  can 
shine,  radiate  light  only  through  these  holes,  but  cannot  manifest 
all  its  light;  similarly  the  soul’s  illumination  in  the  bound 
Condition  is  in  an  obscured  state  and  can  only  reveal  itself  through 
the  outlets  of  the  sense-oi'gans  as  there  is  subsidence-cum- 
destruction  of  the  obscuring  factors  (‘2000). 

But  the  emancipated  soul  has  all  its  veils  j'cmoved,  so  its 
illumination  is  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  omniscient,  it  can 
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perceive  everything,  just  as  a  man  wlio  stands  outside  the  house 
can  see  everj  thing  aro\ind  liim,  or  as  the  lamp  from  which  the 
coveting  is  removed  can  shine  forth  in  all  its  illumination.  But 
wliat  is  essential  is  that  the  entity  in  order  to  shine  forth  either 
partially  or  completely  must  he  of  the  nature  of  illumination, 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  any  illumination  whatsoever. 
Therefore  tiie  ernancipatc-d  soul  is  a  knovver  ('2001). 

The  einancipated  foul  may  be  a  knower,  but  how  can  it 
be  cstahlished  that  it  is  happy  ?  Funya  (merit)  brings  about 
happiness,  and  papa  (sin  or  dennerit)  pain  or  unhappiness.  In 
the  case  of  an  emancipated  soul,  there  is  no  puny  a  or  papa; 
since  alt  the  karman  is  eradicated,  it  can  have  neither 
happiness  nor  pain  (misery)  like  akasa.  Moreover,  it  is  the  body 
that  is  the  locus  of  the  apprehension  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and 
in  the  stale  of  emancipation  there  is  no  body,  nor  even  the 
sense-organs;  hence  the  soul  like  akas:r,  can  have  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain  (200‘2-3). 

Lord  Mahavira  says  it  is  not  so.  It  is  wrong  to  look  upon 
the  fruit  of  punya  as  pleasure  or  happiness;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  ftuit  of  punya  also  is  pain  or  misery,  because  it  is  caused  by 
Imrman,  like  the  fruit  of  papa.  Of  course,  the  retort  can  be  that 
similarly  it  can  be  argued  that  the  fruit  of  papa  also  is 
pleasure,  because  it  is  caused  by  karma,  like  the  fruit  of  punya. 
Moreover,  the  statement  that  the  fruit  of  punya  is  of  the  nature 
of  pain  contradicts  our  experience  inasmuch  as  the  fruit  of 
punya  is  found  to  be  agreeable,  not  so  that  of  papa.  But  this 
is  mistaken,  because  what  is  rcg.ardcd  on  account  of  intellectual 
obliqueness  as  pleasure  or  bap[)iness  is  illusory,  unreal,  and  so 
it  is  no  contradiction  to  say  that  the  sensation  that  arises  from 
the  enjoyment  of  sandalwood,  etc.  is  of  the  nature  of  pain. 
There  is  no  true  pleasure  or  happiness  in  the  world;  what 
people  attached  to  worldly  things  regard  as  pleasure  is  not 
really  such,  but  is  only  of  the  nature  of  a  counter-active  force, 
a  remedy  against  pain.  If  a  person  is  suffering  from  eczema, 
■be  scratches  the  body  and  this  gives  him  some  relief,  but  in 
the  long  run  it  will  only  increase  his  ailment.  Similarly  what 
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we  call  sensuous  pleasure  is  only  sucli  for  the  time  being,  as 
a  remedy  for  longing,  .attachment  etc.,  but  results  in  pain,  and 
so  even  the  fruit  of  punya  like  sovereignty,  etc.  is  of  the  nature 
of  pain.  As  has  been  said  : 

“Nagnah  preta  ivavistah  kvanantim  upiiigrhy.a  tarn; 
gadhayasitasarvahgah  sa  sukhi  ramate  kila,’’ 

(A  passionate  man,  becoming  naked  like  a  spirit  of  the  dead, 
embraces  a  woman  who  is  making  a  whining  .sound,  and  even 
when  he  experiences  great  fatigue  all  over  his  body,  he  enjoys 
feeling  happy).  An  experienced  king  like  Dusyanla  says  that 
kingship  is  an  onerous  task,  though  ordinary  people  think  it 
something  worth  envying  : 

“Autsukyamatram  avasadayati  pratistha 
klisnati  labdha-paripalanavrttir  ova; 
natikaraapagamaiiaya  yatha  sramaya 
rajyam  svahastagatadandam  ivatapatram.” 

( — Abhijnana-sakuntalara,  5.b). 

(Kingship  wherein  one  holds  tlie  sceptre  of  power  and  responsi¬ 
bility  is  root  so  much  for  the  removal  of  fatigue  as  for  its 
augmentation,  like  an  umbrella  one  holds  in  one’s  own  hand. 
The  very  installation  iir  it  eradicates  whatever  eagerness  there 
was  for  it  and  the  task  of  protecting  what  has  been  obtained 
is  afilicting). 

What  a  man  ingrossed  in  the  world  regards  as  jilcasure 
is  in  the  view  of  a  man  of  remmeiation  pain  : 

Bhuktah  sriyah  sakalakamodugiias  tatah  kikn 
samprinit^i  pranayinah  svadhanais  tatah  kiih; 
dattam  padam  sirasi  vidvisatarii  tatah  kim 
kalpam  sthitaih  taimbbidaiti  tanubliis  tatah  kiiii. 

(What  if  one  has  enjoyed  iirnspojrity  satisfying  all  desires? 
And  of  what  use  is  it  if  near  and  dear  ones  have  been 
pleased  by  giving  tliern  one’s  wealth  ?  What  if  one  has  been 
able  to  tread  on  the  head  of  enemies  ?  And  how  will  it  help  if 
the  body  of  the  embodied  lasts  e  ven  for  a  kalpa  ? ) 
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“Ittham  na  kificid  api  sadhana-sadhyajatam 
s vapne nd  raja^ asad rsa,m  parato  a rthasunyaib; 
afcyantanirvrtikarani  yad  apetabadhaih 
tad  brahma  vanchata  jana  yadi  cetaiiasti.” 

(Thus,  there  is  rothing  like  means  and  the  end  to  be  achieved; 
everything  is  like  a  dream,  a  magical  illusion,  void  of  reality. 
Oh  men,  if  you  have  underatanding,  have  a  craving  for  Brahman 
which  brings  perfect  bliss  and  which  is  free  from  all  obstruc¬ 
tions)  (2004-5). 

Thus  even  punya  can  yield  only  pain  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  pleasure  by  worldly  beings.  This  can  be  proved  by 
inference  also:  Sensnoas  pleasure  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  pain, 
because  it  is  of  the  form  of  remedy  against  pain,  like  drinking 
of  decoction,  etc.  as  remedies  for  leprosy,  etc..  If  it  is  popularly 
known  as  pleasure,  it  is  only  secondarily  so;  and  this  implies  that 
true  pleasure  must  bo  something  really  existent,  as  otherwise 
figurative  or  secondary  usage  would  not  be  possible,  like  the 
figurative  use  of  the  w'ords  ‘lion’,  etc.  for  man  (2006). 

Therefore  it  is  the  pleasure  or  bliss  of  the  emancipated  soul 
that  is  the  true  pleasure,  because  it  is  natural.  It  rises  out  of 
the  removal  of  all  pain,  like  the  blissful  state  of  a  sage  who  is 
a  great  knovver  and  is  free  from  all  obstruction;  that  is  to  say, 
the  rise  of  true  happiness  does  not  depend  on  any  external 
factor.  It  is  said  : 

Nirjitamadamadananaih  vak  kaya-manovikararahitanaih; 
vinivrttaparasanam  ihaiva  moksah  su vihitauaih. 

(  — Prasaraarati,  23B). 

— They  who  have  conquered  pride  and  love  and  are  free  from 
the  depravities  of  speech,  body,  and  mind,  and  who  expect 
nothing  of  others,  snch  men  of  restraint  are  emancipated  here 
only)  (2007). 

Again,  as  to  knowledge,  the  soul  is  of  the  nature  of 
knowledge;  the  veil  of  the  form  of  inatijnanavarana,  etc.  obscures 
knowledge,  and  the  means,  the  sense-organs,  are  helpful  in  removing 
the  obscuration  and  helping  the  manifestation  of  knowledge;  as 
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the  holes  in  the  clouds  allow  the  light  of  the  sun  to  come  out; 
when  all  the  covering  is  removed,  knowledge  shines  forth  in  all 
its  purity,  as  it  is  self-luminous.  Similarly,  the  soul  is  of  the 
nature  of  inherent  infinite  happiness;  papa  causes  obstruction  to 
this  happiness,  while  punya  helps  in  the  manifestation  of  this 
inherent  happiness;  when  the  entire  veil  is  removed,  when 
all  karinan — papa  and  punya — is  eradicated,  true  happiness 
reveals  itself  and  the  perfect  emancipated  soul  enjoys  perfect 
bliss  (2008-9). 

And  as  by  the  removal  of  all  karmaii,  the  emancipated 
soul  attains  perfection,  the  culmination  of  perfection, 
from  even  that,  it  attains  true  happiness  which  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  transmigration,  and  of  a  nature  quite  distinct  from 
sensuous  pleasure.  This  is  also  a  fitting  answer  to  the  objection 
that  as  punya  and  papa  are  eradicated,  there  will  be  no  cause 
for  pleasure  and  pain  and  so  the  emancipcated  soul  wall  have 
no  pleasure  or  pain,  like  the  sky.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there 
is  no  cause  for  pleasure,  because  the  eradication  of  karma  is 
itself  the  cause  of  pleasure  (2010). 

Thus  it  can  ho  seen  that  w'hat  is  commonly  regarded  as  pleasure 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  nature  of  pain;  it  is  the  fruit 
of  punya;  and  pain,  tlie  fruit  of  papa,  is  obviously  such;  wdiat  is 
experienced  by  the  body,  etc.  is  pain  only  and  it  alone  is  there 
in  the  state  of  worldly  existence;  there  is  no  trace  of  true 
pleasure  or  bliss  as  long  as  the  bodily  and  other  adjuncts  are 
there  and  it  is  wrong  to  believe  that  there  can  he  no  pleasure 
in  the  abseJice  of  the  body,  etc.  in  the  state  of  emancipation  or 
perfectness;  on  the  coiitrary,  there  is  no  bliss  as  long  as  the 
body,  etc.  are  associated  wutU  the  soul;  and  absence  of  body,  etc. 
is  indispensable  for  hlis.s.  'Dins  the  perfect  souls,  the  siddhas 
experience  true  pleasure  or  bliss,  even  when  they  have  no 
body,  etc.  (2011). 

The,  opponent’s  contention  that  the  state  of  emancipation 
would  admit  of  neither  pleasiirer  nor  pain  in  the  absence  of  body 
and  sense-organs  is  right  as  far  as  w'orklly  pleasure  or  happiness 
is  concerned.  Ignorant  people  delighting  in  sensuous  satisfaction 
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regard  worldly  happiness  as  nlbiinatc;  and  this  contention  may 
hold  good  in  their  case;  but  not  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  a 
different  attitude  altogether — those  who  mean  by  snkha  happiness 
quite  distinct  from  the  pleasure  or  pain  resulting  from  punya  or 
papa,  inexhaustible,  incomparable  bliss  of  the  siddhas,  beyond 
the  stage  of  transmigration.  This  docs  not  depend  on  body  and 
sense-organs  which  on  the  contrary  hinder  it  or  prevent  it 
from  manifesting  itself  (2012). 

If  proof  is  demanded  for  this,  it  can  be  provided  by  way 
of  inference  as  pointed  out  earlier.’*  The  siddha  has  perfect 
bliss,  because  knowledge  or  consciousness  being  there,  it  is  not 
obscured,  as  in  the  case  of  a  muni  (ascetic).  It  may  be  said 
that  it  can  be  similarlj^  argued  that  bliss  and  knowledge  of  a 
siddha  must  be  non-eternal,  because  they  are  attributes  of  a 
sentient  entity,  like  raga  (passion).  They  are,  moreover,  those 
that  have  been  created  by  austerity,  etc.  i.  e.  are  artificial  or 
because  they  have  been  newly  created,  like  a  jar.  But  it  is 
not  so.  Knowledge  and  bliss  would  be  non-ctcrnal  if  a  siddha 
did  not  continue  to  experience  them.  If  knowledge  and  bliss 
seem  at  any  time  to  be  destroyed,  it  is  on  account  of  the  rise 
of  a  veil  over  knowdedge  and  of  the  rise  of  asatavedaniya  (karma 
causing  unpleasant  feeling)  and  such  other  factors.  These 
obscurations  arise  or  are  bound  on  account  of  such  causes  as 
perversity  of  attitude,  etc..  These  causes  being  absent  in  the 
state  of  perfection,  there  cannot  be  the  loss  of  knowledge  or  of 
bliss  in  the  case  of  a  siddha,  and  so  they  are  not  non-eternal. 
It  is  not  an  invariable  rule  that  cetanadharmas— attributes  of 
sentient  entities — must  be  non-ete^'n'^l  foi'  dravyatva  (basic 
substance),  amurtatva  (ineorporeality)  of  soul  are  not  such  even 
Avhen  they  are  cetanadharmas.  So  the  reason,  ‘because  they  are 
attributes  of  a  sentient  entity’  is  inconclusive.  Again  it  is  not 
true  to  say  that  what  is  caused  and  is  a  new'  creation  is  non-eternal, 
and  hence  knowdedge  and  pleasure  of  the  siddha  arc  such,  because 
posterior  negation  of  jar  is  caused  and  is  a  new  creation  and 

■*Gatha,  2007. 
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yet  is  eternal.  Moreover,  this  reason  ‘because  it  is  caused 
and  is  a  new  creation’  is  asiddha  (unreal)  as  knowledge  and  bliss 
are  inherent  in  the  soul  and  so  it  is  not  proper  to  regard 
these  as  caused,  like  a  jar,  or  as  new  creations  like  lightning; 
they  were  only  obscured  and  in  the  state  of  emancipation 
merely  the  veils  are  removed;  but  they  were  all  along  existent 
like  sunlight  or  moonlight  revealing  itself  when  the  clouds 
move  away  from  it.  They  arc  not  caused  like  a  jar,  nor  are 
they  new  manifestations  of  things  non-existent  before,  like 
lightning;  and  hence  they  cannot  be  non-eternal.  Moreover,  in 
the  view  of  the  Jina  everything  is  of  the  nature  of  utpada- 
sthiti-vyaya,  knowledge  and  bliss  are  both  eternal  and  non- 
eternal;  they  may  be  regarded  as  caused  and  non-eternal  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  particular  mode  of  manifestation; 
the  object  of  knowledge  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mode 
perishes  every  moment,  so  knowledge  also  perishes  and  is  from 
this  point  of  view’  non-eternal;  pleasure  too  undergoes  trans¬ 
formation  every  moment,  so  it  too  can  be  looked  upon  as 
non-eternal.  If  from  this  point  of  view,  knowledge  and  bliss 
though  inherent  are  looked  upon  as  anitya,  there  is  nothing 
wuong  in  it;  that  is  acceptable  even  to  Lord  Mahavira 
(2013  -  14). 

Now  we  turn  to  the  apparently  conflicting  statements  in 

the  Veda:  The  sentence  ‘Na  ha  vai  sasarirasya . ’would  have 

no  consistency  if  there  were  no  emancipation,  if  the  soul  were 
destroyed  in  that  state  and  if  there  were  no  bliss  in  it.  So  it 
should  be  taken  as  establishing  these.  ‘Matirapi  na  prajnayate...’ 
also  cannot  establish  the  absence  of  the  soul  in  the  state  of 
emancipation  (2015), 

Prabhsisa  interprets  ‘Na  ha  vai  sasarirasya..,’  to  mean  that 
when  the  body,  etc.  perish  the  soul  too  becomes  non-existent 
like  ass’s  horn,  because  it  also  is  destroyed;  so  ‘asaiira’  means 
soul  w'hich  is  non-existent  like  ass’s  horn,  and  the  Veda  says 
that  pleasure  and  pain  do  not  affect  such  a  soul.  Thus  both 
the  Vedic  statements  are  interpreted  as  having  the  same 
meaning,  and  as  being  consistent  in  meaning.  Thus  be  concludes 
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that  the  Vedas  recognise  mol^sa  of  the  type  of  the  extinction 
of  a  lamp  (2016). 

But  Prabhasa  has  not  understood  the  true  meaning;  ‘asarira’ 
like  ‘adhana’  contains  a  negation  of  sarira  in  the  case  of  an 
existent  entity.  As  the  existing  Devadatta  is  ‘adhana’  (devoid 
of  wealth),  so  the  existent  ‘jiva’  is  ‘asarira’  (devoid  of  body). 
Thus  ‘asarira’  means  the  soul  without  the  body,  if  Devadatta 
were  non-existent  like  the  ass’s  horn,  wo  would  not  say  of  him 
that  he  is  ‘adhana’.  Similarly  the  jiva  can  ho  termed  ‘asarira’ 
only  if  it  is  existent.  But  the  term  in  the  Veda  is  ‘asarira’ 
alone  which  can  refer  to  anything  devoid  of  a  body.  Why  should 
this  epithet  be  referred  to  jiva  or  soul'?  This  difficulty  can  be 
resolved  thus.  The  negation  is  of  the  typo  of  paryudiisa 
■(exclusion),  and  where  this  is  found  the  import  is  that  of  a 
thing  which  is  similar  to  it  and  not  entirely  different  from  it. 
There  is  a  grammatical  rule :  ‘Nah-ivayuktam  anyasadrsadhikarane 
loke  tatha  hy  arthagatih’  —  In  popular  usage,  the  word  to  which 
‘na’  and  ‘iva’  are  affixed,  means  another  but  similar  thing.  To 
take  an  instance,  ‘ahrahmana’  means  non-brahmana;  i.  e.  one 
who  is  not  a  brahmana,  but  yet  like  a  brahmana,  e.  g.  ksatriya, 
etc.,  but  it  cannot  mean  mere  non-being,  a  non-entity.  Similarly 
‘asarira’  can  refer  to  one  who  has  no  body,  but  yet  is  like 
one  who  has  a  body,  i.  e.  to  the  jiva,  but  not  to  anything  that 
is  utterly  non-existent  like  an  ass’s  horn.  That  ‘embodied — 
sasarira’  and  ‘unembodied — asarira’  denote  the  same  thing  is 
because  of  similarity,  on  account ,  of  the  ‘upayoga’  (  conscious 
activity )  being  identical  in  both  cases.  In  the  state  of 
worldly  existence,  soul  and  body  get  mixed  up  like  water  and 
milk,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  them  in  that  state,  so  the 
body  should  not  be  put  forth  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  raising  an 
objection  against  regarding  the  embodied  soul  as  similar  to 
the  unembodied  soul.  This  clearly  demonstrates  that  ‘asarira’  in 
‘asariraih  va  vasantara...’  means  the  unembodied  soul,  and  not 
a  non-entity  like  ass’s  horn,  etc.  (2017-18). 

Moreov^cr,  the  expression  ‘va  vasantam’  suggests  that  the 
soul  continues  to  exist,  abide  (vasantam)  in  the  state  of  moksa 
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also;  it  does  not  become  extinct  and  because  of  ‘va’  it  means 
that  even  an  embodied  soul  in  tbis-worldly  existence  can  be 
free  from  the  influence  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the  fruit  of  punya 
and  papa,  e.  g.  a  yogin  free  from  passions,  etc.  who  has  subdued 
or  even  destroyed  his  moha  (stupefaction,  ignorance)  and  who 
is  in  the  highest  stage  of  samadhi.  Such  a  yogin  is  not  affected 
by  pleasure  and  pain  (2019). 

Or  the  sandhi  (coalescence)  in  the  sentence  can  be  dissolved 
thus;  ‘asariram  vava  santara’,  where  ‘vava’  is  the  same  as  ‘va’.  It 
states  that  pleasure  and  pain  have  no  effect  on  the  unembodied 
soul  existing  in  the  state  of  moksa;  ‘va’  suggests  that  it  has  no 
effect  even  on  a  soul  free  from  attachment,  etc.  though 
it  be  embodied.  Or  the  sentence  can  be  explained  as  ‘asariraiii 
va  ava  santam’.  ‘Ava’  is  imperative  second  person  singular  of  the 
root  ‘av’,  to  protect,  go,  love,  etc..  Now,  roots  having  the  sense 
of  motion  are  also  used  in  the  sense  of  knowledge.  The  sentence 
then  means  :  0  disciple,  know  that  pleasure  and  pain  do  not 
affect  the  unembodied  soul  existing  in  the  state  of  moksa  as 
qualified  by  such  attributes  as  knowledge,  etc..  ‘Va’  suggests  that 
they  do  not  affect  even  a  ‘sasarira’— embodied  soul  free  from 
passions.  (2020). 

It  can  be  argued  hero  that  Lord  Mahavira  construes  the 
sentence  so  as  to  make  it  yield  the  meaning  he  wants  from 
them.  But  the  opponent  also  could  do  the  same.  The  statement 
can  be  interpreted  thus:  ‘asariram  va  avasantam....’ —  the 
unembodied  one  wliich  does  not  exist  anywhere....  This  would 
corroborate  the  stand  that  the  soul  does  not  exist,  is 
annihilated  in  the  state  of  emancipation.  But  this  is  not 
correct,  for  as  shown  above  ‘asarira’  points  to  the  existence  of 
the  soul  in  the  state  of  moksa  and  no  interpretation  can  be  accepted 
which  contradicts  this.  Moreover,  the  statement  about  pleasure 
and  pain  not  having  any  effect  can  be  consistently  explained 
only  with  reference  to  an  existent  thing;  there  is  no  sense  in 
saying  that  they  have  no  effect  on  a  non-existent  soul.  We 
never  .say,  ‘Pleasure  and  pain  do  not  affect  barren  woman’s  son' 
because  there  is  no  possibility  of  it  in  this  case.  Therefore  the 
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subject  in  question  is  ‘asarira’ — the  soul  in  the  state  of  rnoksa 
and  nob  its  non-existence.  Thus  the  statement  is  ‘Asariram  va 
vasantam,’  and  means  that  the  soul  does  exist  in  the  state  of 
moksa,  which  is  characterised  by  the  dissociation  of  soul  and 
karmic  body.  One  should,  therefore,  not  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  the  state  of  moksa 
(2021). 

There  might  be  yet  another  difficulty  :  The  soul  may  exist 
in  the  state  of  moksa;  but  it  is  free  from  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  so  it  cannot  be  said  to  bo  enjoying  perfect  happiness.  To 
say  so  would  contradict  the  Affidic  statement  that  it  is  free  from 
the  influence  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Mahavira  says  that  he  too 
agrees  that  the  emancipated  soul  is  devoid  of  pleasure  caused 
by  punya  and  pain  caused  by  papa.  These  pleasure  and  pain 
belong  to  the  worldly  state  and  have  no  existence  in  the 
state  of  emancipation  wherein  the  emancipated  soul  is  free 
from  all  karman  of  the  type  of  punya  and  papa.  But  this 
should  not  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  has  no  happiness 
whatsoever.  Being  free  from  attachment,  there  is  no  pleasure 
caused  by  punya  and  being  free  from  hatred,  there  is  no  pain 
caused  by  papa.  But  there  is’  the  perfect  happiness  or  bliss  as 
distinct  fi’om  these,  which  is  inherent  and  spontaneous  in  the 
soul,  which  is  incomparable  and  which  is  not  caused  by  karman, 
is  not  Hublated  by  anything  and  is  endless,  and  this  the  soul 
certainly  has  in  the  state  of  eiriancipation.  So  it  comes  to  this 
that  even  according  to  the  Affidas,  there  is  moksa,  the  soul 
exists  in  moksa,  and  experiences  perfect  bliss  wdiich  is  unfailing. 

As  to  the  statement  “Jaramaryaah  vaitat  sarvai'n  yad 
agnibotraih” — on  the  basis  of  which  Prabhasa  said  that  if  man 
were  to  perform  agnihotra  even  in  his  old  age  up  to  death, 
he  could  only  attain  heaven  and  there  would  be  no  scope  for 
the  pursuit  of  emancipation,  and  therefore,  there  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Vedas,  iiothing  like  moksa,  ATahavira  says  it 
is  not  correct  to  say  so.  Prabhasa  had  not  understood  the 
true  import  of  the  statement.  There  is  ‘va’  in  the  sentence, 
which  ijidicates  that  man  should  perfoi'm  the  agnihotra  as 
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long  as  he  lives  and  one  longing  for  emancipation  should  also 
perform  activities  which  could  lead  to  emancipation.  Thus,  it 
can  be  proved  by  reasoning  and  the  testimony  of  the  Veda 
that  there  is  moksa,  and  one  should  nob  have  any  doubt  about 
it  (2022-23). 

When  Prabhasa’s  doubt  was  thus  dispelled,  he  became  a 
monk  along  with  his  three  hundred  pupils  and  followers  (2024). 


— - 
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NOTES 


1 

(1549-1553)  Mabasena  Vaiia — This  is  according  to  the 
belief  of  tbe  Svetfirnbaras.  Tbe  Digambaras  believe  that  Mabavira 
came  into  contact  with  the  Oanadbaras  on  Mount  Vipulacala 
near  Bajagrlia,  arid  it  was  there  that  be  propounded  his  teaching 
and  propagated  his  school  of  thought. 

Doubt  (sahisaya)  -  When  we  have  knowledge  of  character¬ 
istics  which  may  be  common  to  two  entities,  and  have  no 
knowledge  confirming  the  cognition  of  one  or  setting  aside 
that  of  the  other,  there  is  doubt;  e.  g.  is  it  a  serpent  or  a  piece 
of  rope.  Only  the  length,  tlhnness,  etc.  which  are  common  to 
both  are  perceived,  but  not  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  either.  Similarly,  here  there  is  no  evidence  which  either 
positively  assorts  the  existence  of  the  soul  or  denies  it.  Hence 
Indrablihti’s  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  soul. 

Pratya.ksa  and  other  pramanas — means  of  valid  knowledge. 
The  Oarvakas  or  Materialists  recognise  only  one  prarnann,  viz. 
pratyaksa  or  perijeption,  and  some  among  them  accept  amimana 
(inference)  only  if  it  pertains  to  objects  that  arc  perceptible  so 
that  it  could  be  verified.  The  Buddliists  and  the  Vaisesikas 
admit  two  sources  of  cognition — perception  and  inference.  The 
Saiiikliyas  add  agama  (verbal  or  scriptural  testimony).  The 
Naiyayikas  admit  a  fourth  source  of  knowledge — upamana 
( analogy ).  Prabhakara  Mimamsakas  recognise  arthapatti 
(presumption — presuming  a  thing  on  the  basis  of  a  known  one 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  explained)  as  the  fifth  and  the 
Bbatfca  Mimamsakas  abhava  (negation)  as  the  sixth  praniana 
(means  of  valid  knowledge).  This  last  operates  only  where  the 
29 
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other  five  pramanas  cognising  positive  existence  do  not  operate, 
and  therefore  determines  the  non-existence  of  things,  The  Jainas, 
it  may  be  noted,  admit  only  two  pramanaa — pratyahsa  (direct) 
and  paroksa  (indirect),  including  all  the  other  pramanas  under 
the  latter.  They  believe  that  the  perception  on  the  part  of  the 
soul  without  the  lielp  of  the  sense-organs  is  the  only  real  percep¬ 
tion;  yet  to  keep  abreast  with  the  views  of  logicians  of  other 
schools  they  had  to  recognise  sensuous  perception  also  as  pratyaksa 
(direct  knowledge),  hut  they  termed  it  empirical  direct  knowledge 
(samvyavaharika  pratyaksa). 

Is  the  soul  directly  known  ?  The  Carvakas  do  not  recognise 
soul  as  ail  independent  entity,  because  it  is  not  perceived. 
Nyaya-Vaisesika  admits  the  existence  of  the  soul,  but  believes 
that  it  can  be  inferred  from  attributes  like  knowledge,  will, 
hate,  etc.  (see  Nyaya-Su.  1.1.10;  Prasastapada  Bhasya  Atman), 
Even  then  the  older  Naiyayikas  and  Vaisesikns  accept  that  the 
soul  can  be  directly  perceived  by  yogic  perception  (Nyaya-Bhasya, 
1.1.3;  Vaisesika  Su.  9.1.11).  This  means  that  the  sonl  cannot  be 
perceived  by  ordinary  people,  but  can  be  perceived  by  yogins. 
But  with  the  setting  in  of  the  age  of  reason,  yogic  perception 
was  almost  reduced  to  the  category  of  agarna  or  verbal  testi¬ 
mony.  (ionsoqnently  Myaya-A^aik’sika  regards  tbe  soul  as  some¬ 
thing  that  can  bo  establislied  by  inference.  But  as  ratiocination 
became  nicer  and  subtler,  it  came  to  be  ri'cognised  that  the  soul 
can  be  perceived.  Jainas,  Bnddhists,  A'''edantins — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  except  the  Carvaka  and  the  followers  of  the  Nyaya-VaiAsika 
regard  the  soul  as  directly  experienced. 

Atom  —  Compare  “Sanksmyfit  tadanupalabdhir  nabhavat 
karyatas  tadupalabdlieli.” — Sahikhya  Karika,  8  (about  prakrti). 

Inference  is  based  on,  or  preceded  by,  perception- see  Nyilya 
Sil.  1.1.5,  and  A^atsyayana’s  Bhasya  on  it. 

Samanyatodrsta-anumana  Everything  has  two  forms  or 
aspects— the  universal  a.nd  the  particular  or  the  individual. 
Samanyatodrsta  anumana  concerns  itself  only  with  the  general 
aspect  of  things,  e.g.  movement.  It  also  meant  inference  of 
supersensnous  things.  Inference  was  classified  as  phrvavat  (from 
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cause  to  effect),  sesavat  (from  effect  to  cause)  and  samanyatodrsta. 
This  classification  gradually  went  out  of  vogue.  See  Samkhya 
Ka.  G.  For  the  history  of  these  vide  Pramana-Mimarnsa-lNotes, 
p.  139  (by  Pandit  vSuklilaljcc)  and  Nyayavataravartikavrtti, 
Introduction,  p.  71  ( Pt.  Malavania).  See  also  ‘Pre-Dihnaga 
Buddhist  Texts  on  Logic  from  (Ibinese  Sources  —  Tncci  (GOS), 
Introduction,  pp,  17-18. 

Againa— see  Nyaya-siitra  1.1,8. 

Brh.  Up,  2.4.12.  Saiikara  has  explained  this  passage  in 
accordance  witli  his  own  view  of  the  Absolute  Brahman  from  which 
everything  arises  and  into  which  it  is  merged,  like  waves,  foam, 
etc.  merging  into  water,  the  original  entity.  The  Garvakas  quote 
this  passage  as  countenancing  their  own  view.  The  Naiyayikas 
regard  this  passage  as  the  priina-facie  view  (purva-paksa)  of  the 
Upanisads  and  interpret  it  in  the  manner  of  Indrabhuti.  See 
—  Yad  vijnanaghanadi-vedavacanarh  tad  purvapakse  sthitam; 

paurvaparyavimarsasunyahrdayaih  sortbo  grbitas  tada.  — 
Nyaya-manjari,  p.  472. 

Eupa  —  All  matter  is  called  rupa  in  the  Buddhist  view  — 
Earth,  water,  fire,  air  and  everything  that  can  be  accounted  for 
by  these.  See  Abhidhamrnattha-sahgaha,  6.  Eupa  is  not  pudgala 
(soul) — This  has  been  discussed  in  Saiuyutta  ISlikaya-12. 70. 32-37; 
Digba-Nikaya-Mahanidana  sutta  15,  Majjhima  Nikaya,  Chakkaka 
Sutta  148.  One  after  the  other  all  known  things  are  stated  not 
to  be  soul. 

Pudgala  —  Soul  in  Bauldha  works.  See  Puggala-pailnatti, 
where  the  different  types  of  souls  arc  defcribed.  Pudgala  means 
matter  in  Jaina  terminology.  See  Sparsa-rasa-gaiidha-varnavantah 
pudgalah  .23.  ...  Anavah  skandhas  ca.  (atomic  or  aggregates) 
25.  —  Tattvfirtha  sntra,  6).  But  we  find  ‘pudgala’  used  in  the 
sense  of  ‘soul’  in  the  Bhagavati  Sii.  (8.3.20.2). 

The  text  in  the  Chandogya  Up.  8.12.1  is  ‘Maghavan  martyam 
va  idaih  sarirarn  attain  mrtyuna  tad  asyasarirasya”tmano’- 
dhisbhanam  atto  vai  sasarirah  priyapriyabhyain  na  vai 
sasarirasya  satah  priyapriyayor  apahatir  asty  asariram  yava 
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saataiii  na  priyapriye  sprsatah’.  See  in  this  connection  Gathas 
2016-2023.  The  portion  ‘aHariraiii  vava  santam’  can  be  split  in 
different  ways;  (i)  ‘asariram  vava  santaui’  as  Saiikara  and  almost 
all  do;  even  Jinabhadra  knew  this  meaning  —  Ga.  2020, 
(ii)  ‘asarirairi  va  vasantam’  as  is  done  here,  (iii)  asariraih  va 
ava  santam,  (iv)  asariraih  va  avasantam. 

For  the  Bamkhya  conception  of  soul  see  Samkhya  Ka 
17-19. 

(1554)  Here  jiva  is  established  as  an  entity  that  can  be 
directly  known  by  showing  its  identity  with  knowledge  which  is 
self-luminous  and  therefore  can  be  directly  known.  Nyaya-Vaisesika 
regards  knowledge  as  different  from  the  soul;  it  can  be  produced 
as  an  attribute  of  the  soul,  but  is  not  found  in  the  state  of 
emancipation.  The  Vedanta  (of  bahkara)  and  the  Saihkhya-Yoga 
regard  the  soul  as  of  the  nature  of  pure  conscionsness  and  as 
non-doer,  etc.  and  knowledge  etc.  should  according  to  this  view, 
be  of  the  nature  of  non-consciousness,  being  attributes  of  buddhi 
(intellect).  There  will  be  no  such  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the 
other  Vedantins,  in  whose  view  the  soul  is  knower,  doer,  etc.. 
Jayanta  as  a  Naiyayika  recognises  the  difference  between  attribute 
(guna)  and  substance  (gunin),  i.c.  between  knowledge  and  soul 
in  the  present  case,  yet  he  regards  soul  as  an  entity  that  is 
directly  perceptible  ( Nyaya-manjaii,  p.  43-3 ).  Jainas,  Bauddlias, 
Prabhakaras,  and  Vedantins  regard  knowledge  as  self-luminous 
and  self-cognised,  that  is  to  say  knowledge  manifests  itself,  no 
extraneous  agency  is  required  to  reveal  knowledge.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika  system  of  philosophy  does  not  regard 
knowledge  as  self-luminons,  but  believes  that  anotlier  cognition 
called  anuvyavasaya  ( introspection )  is  necessary  for  the 
awareness  of  cognition.  This  anuvyavasaya  is  of  the  form  T 
know  jar’  and  follows  the  knowledge  of  jar.  In  the  Samkhya- 
yoga  view  all  operations  of  the  intellect  ( buddhi )  become 
luminous  by  virtue  of  the  purusa  (soul).  Kumarila  and  his 
followers  regard  knowledge  as  something  that  can  be  indirectly 
knowm  ( paroksa )  —  it  can  be  established  by  inference  or 
presumption  (arthapatti).  See  Pram  ana -Mimamsa,  Notes  p.  13, 
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(1555)  Wc  lind  the  soul  established  on  the  basis  of  ‘I’  notion 
from  very  early  times.  See  Nyayabhasya  (5.1.15),  Prasastapada- 
bhasya  (p.  800),  iS'yayainahjari  (p.  4‘19),  Xyaya-vartika  (p.  841), 
etc.. 

(1557)  The  doubter  cannot  doubt  his  own  exi.stence.  Compare 
Sankara’s  argument  in  his  commentary  on  Brahma-sutra  1.1,1. 

Paksa — That  which  has  what  is  to  be  proved  is  called  the 
paksa,  e.  g.  ‘Mountain  is  fiery,  because  it  is  smoky’ — here 
mountain  is  the  paksa;  the  presence  of  fire  on  it  must  be 
doubtful  so  as  to  make  it  a  worthy  paksa  for  the  inference 
(sandigdha-sadbyavan  paksah).  What  is  to  be  established  is  also 
called  paksa — thesis;  see  Pramana-naya-tattv:lloka,lahkai  a,  .3-14-17. 
For  a  discussion,  of  the  constituents  of  anumana  (inference), 
see  Tarkasairgraha. 

(1558)  In  the  view  of  Prasastapada,  i^leasui'e,  pain  and 
such  attributes  of  the  soul  are  experienced  on  account  of  the 
contact  of  soul  and  mind.  He  does  not  accept  the  view  that 
if  the  attributes  can  be  directly  knowar,  the  substance  also  is 
directly  known, 

(1559-GO)  Substance-attribute — The  Nyaya-Vaisesika  regards 
them  as  different  entities,  the  Saihkhyas  and  Vedantins  as  identical; 
the  Mitnamsakas  and  the  Jainas  believe  that  there  is  bliedabheda 
(both  difference  and  non-difference)  between  them.  According  to 
the  Buddhists  there  is  nothing  like  a  substaiuie  in  which  the 
attributes  inhere,  there  is  only  the  continuum  of  attributes. 

The  attributes  cannot  exist  without  their  substrate  : — 
see  Prasastapada  (p.  3G0).  See  also  Hyayabhasya  (1.1,5),  Kyaya- 
siitra  (3.2.40). 

(1561-64)  We  find  a  similar  argument  in  Nyaya  Su.  3,2.47ff 
and  in  Prasastapadabbasya. 

(1570)  The  Jainas  alone  regard  the  soul  as,  in  a  way, 
corporeal  (murta)  in  the  mundane  state. 

God — Like  tlic  Jaina,  the  Bauddha,  the  Saiiikhya-Yoga,  and 
the  Miinahisaka  do  not  regard  God  as  the  creator  of  the  woild. 
Vedanta  regards  God  as  both  the  material  cause  and  the 
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instrnuieiital  cause  of  tlie  world.  The  Nyaya-Yaisesilia  regards 
C-Tod  as  the  creator  of  the  world. 

(1573-74)  Wc  find  the  same  reasoning  in  Nyayavartika 
(3.11). 

(1574)  Safinyoga — conjunction;  e.  g.  of  tabic  and  finger, 
where  the  two  things  can  he  joined  or  separated  without 
disturbing  the  identity  or  existence  of  either.  Samavaya-The 
relation  of  iiih.erence  is  alraittod  by  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika.  It 
is  the  relation  between  attribute-substance  ( guna-gunin  ), 
8ubstance-ac!tion  ( dravya-karma),  substance-uniA'ersal  (dravya- 
samanya),  substance-particular  (dravya-xisesa).  Here  the  two 
things  cannot  be  separated  without  one  of  them  peri-shing.  It 
is  recognised  as  eternal,  and  all  pervading. 

Others  do  not  recognise  this  relation,  c.  g.  the  Vcdantiiis 
regard  it  as  but  identity  (tadatmya).  The  Buddhists  do  not 
admit  any  enduring  substance,  so  there  is  no  question  of 
admitting  samavaya. 

(157-5)  Of.  A^yomavati,  p.  407 — Ahaihsabdo  bahyabadhitai- 
(sabdo  hyabadhitai)-kapadatvad  avasyam  vacyam  apekaate.  See 
also  Nyayavartika,  p.  337,  Tattvasaiigraha,  p.  81. 

(1578)  The  author  of  the  Nyayavartika  adduces  three 
reasons  as  contributing  to  the  authoritativeness  of  a  verbal 
statement  (Sabda  or  agama)  —  (i)  immediate  realisation  of  a 
thing,  (ii)  sense  of  mercy  towards  creatures,  (iii)  truthful 
nature-tbe  desire  to  describe  things  as  they  are.  See  Nyaya¬ 
vartika,  2.1.69. 

(1580)  Types  of  souls See  Tattvartbasutra,  Chapter  2. 
AVe  give  here  a  few  sfitras: — 

Saihsarino  muktas  ca  (10) — Souls  are  of  two  kiuds-mundane 
and  liberated. 

Samanaskainanaskah  (11)  Alundaiie  souls  arc  of  two  kinds 
'—■those  who  have  a  mind  and  those  who  do  not. 

Saihsarinas  trasasthavarah  (12) — Mundane  souls  from  another 
point  of  view  are  of  two  kinds — trasa  i.  e,  mobile  or  having  a 
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body  witli  more  than  one  sense-organ,  and  stha,va.ra,  immobik; 
and  having  only  the  sense  of  touch.  'J'hesc  latter  being  in  fear 
do  not  have  the  capacity  of  moving  away  from  the  object 
causing  fear. 

Prthivy-ap-tpjo-vriyu-vanaspatayah  stha  variih  (18) — Tininobilc 
one-sensed  souls  are  of  five  kinds — earth-bodiod,  water-bodied,  fire- 
bodied,  air-bodied  and  vogebable-bodicd. 

Dvindriyadayas  trasah  (14)-Mobilo  souls  have  two  or  more 
senses. 

Yanaspatyantanam  ekana  (■2-2)-The  earth -bodied,  etc.  up  to 
the  vegetable-bodied  liave  only  one  sense — that  of  touch. 

Kr  mi-pi  pi  lika-bhramara-nianusyadinani  ekaikavrddhani  (23)~ 
Worms,  ants,  bees,  men  — of  tliese  each  class  has  one  sense  more 
than  the  preceding  one.  Worms,  et(!.  have  two  senses  (touch  and 
taste),  ants,  etc.  three  senses  (touch,  taste,  smell),  bees,  etc.  fonr 
senses  (touch,  taste,  smell,  sight),  men,  etc.  live  senses  (touch, 
taste,  smell,  sight,  bearing).  Wo  may  note  here  that  Jaiiias 
believe  in  four  kinds  of  embodied  existence  of  the  sonl — naraka 
(hellish),  tiryak  (snb-hnman),  manusa  (human),  daiva  (celestial). 

(IbHd)  I’'i);vyoga  corresponds  to  attention^ — conscious  aedivity. 
Hr  Natbrnal  Tatia  prefers  to  render  it  as  ‘active  consciousness’ 
as  opposed  to  labdhi,  ‘doiiuaiit  conscionsness’.  “The  consciousness 
in  it.s  state  of  dormancy  is  called  labdhi  In  other  words,  the 
dormant  capacity  of  the  soul  for  knowledge -is  labdhi.  [Tpayoga 
on  the  other  hiUid,  is  conscionsness  in  its  state  of  activity. 
Tlie  soul  is  called  upayukta  or  upayogavan  when  it  is  actually 
engaged  iji  knowing  something.  More  capacity  for  knowledge 
without  actual  knowledge  is  labdhi  ” —  Studies  lit  Jaina 
Philosophy^  pp.  55-50  —  Dr.  Nathmal  Tatia.  The  Jainas 
unaniinously  maintain  the  impossibility  of  the  sinmltaneous 
occurrence  of  two  upayogas.  Upayoga  is  the  defining  characteristic 
of  a  sonl.  This  upayoga  can  be  sakara  ‘determinate’  as  also 
‘auakara,’  ‘indeterminate’.  The  former  is  called  jnana  (knowledge) 
and  the  latter  darsana  (indeterminate  intuition).  See  Bhagavatj 
Su  II.  lOj  Tattvartha  Sutra  II.  8-h. 
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(1584)  All  the  philosophers  except  Saiikara  and  his  followers 
regard  the  souls  as  many  even  in  the  state  of  emancipation. 
See  Samkhya-karika,  18. 

(1586)  The  soul  is  of  the  size  of  the  body  —  The  Jainas 
regard  the  soul  as  of  the  same  size  as  the  body.  Nyaya-Yaiaesika, 
Sathkhya- Yoga,  Mimamsa  and  Kevaladvaita  Vedanta  regard 
the  soul  as  all-pervading;  Ilamanuja  and  the  other  Vedantins 
regard  it  as  atoinie.  The  Buddhists  have  not  given  much  thought 
to  this  aspect  of  the  question  as  they  were  more  interested  in 
denying  the  soul  as  an  independent  entity.  We  find  -many 
different  views  in  the  Upanisads.  The  Kausitaki  Up.,  for  example, 
describes  the  soul  as  pervading  all  over  the  body  (4.20);  we 
may  infer  from  this  that  it  regards  the  soul  as  co-extensive 
with  the  body.  Brh,  Up.  5.6.1  regards  the  soul  as  of  the  same 
size  as  a  grain  of  rice  or  barley.  We  find  the  soul  also 
described  as  of  the  size  of  a  thumb  (e.  g.  in  Katba  Up.  2.2.12; 
8vet.  Up.  3.13;  5.B-9);  It  is  at  some  -  places  said  to  be  of  the  size  of 
a  span;  it  is  very  frequently  stated  to  be  all  pervading.  At  places 
in  the  spirit  of  mysticism  it  is  described  as  smaller  than  the 
smallest  and  bigger  than  the  biggest  (Katba  1.2.20,  etc.). 

(1597)  Consciousness  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  material 
elements.  The  Carvakas  regard  consciousness  as  but  an  epipheiro- 
menon  of  the  material  elements.  For  the  refutation  of  this  view 
see  Pramanavarttika  pp.  67  ff  (Rahula  Saiikrtyayana). 

(1600-1)  Meaning  of  a  word — see  Nyayasvitra  2.2.60;  Xyaya- 
maujari,  p.  297.  This  problem  is  discussed  in  works  on 
poetics.  There  is  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  a  word 
means — individual  or  universal  or  sliape  (akrti)  or  quality,  or 
action.  The  Aliraamsakas  regard  jati  (universal,  genus)  and 
akrti  (shape)  as  one,  and  believe  that  a  word  means 
jati.  Nyayasfitra  regards  vyakti  (individual),  jati  and  akrti 
all  the  three  as  meanings  of  a  word,  one  being  principal  and 
the  other  two  subordinate  according  to  the  context.  According 
to  the  Jainas,  everything  is  of  the  nature  of  both  universal 
and  particular  and  it  is  such  a  thing  that  is  the  meaning  of 
a  word.  According  to  the  Buddhist  a  word  means  anyapoha  or 
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anyavyavf’tti  i.  e.  excl union  of  ofchei'  things  (e.  gv ‘jar’  excludes 
all  that  is  noii-jai'). 

The  three  alternatives  Mentioned  in  these  gatbas  represent 
the  views  of  tlie  Kabdabrahruavadi  (jrannimiians,  the 
Vijnanadvaitavadi  Bauddhas  and  other  philosophers  wi50  admit 
an  external  object  which  the  word  is  meant  to  denote.  According 
to  the  Sabdabrahmavadins,  Babda  or  AVord  is  the  ultimate 
reality,  and  all  else  is  a  phenomenon  of  it.  Therefore  a  word 
can  mean  AVoi’d  only.  Tlie  A^ijhanadvaitavadins  regard  vijhana 
or  consciousness  as  the  only  reality,  even  the  exterinil  things 
are  but  external  projections  of  ideas.  Therefore,  in  their  view, 
the  meaning  of  a  word  is  vijnatia  or  knowledge.  According  to 
the  other  philosophers  a  word  means  a,  thing.  AA'ords  '  arfe 
elassified  as  two-fold — nainaii  (noun)  and  alcljyata  (verb).  Nouns 
are  of  four  kinds  according  as  they  mean  genus,  substance 
(dravya),  action  or  attribute.  See  Nyayamahjar),  p.  297. 


o 

¥ 

(1()IL)  Karma- See  Introduction -section  on  karman,  a  latent 
impression  deposited  by  acts,  physical  or  mental.  Tlie  Jainas 
regard  it  as  pndgala  constituted  of  matter,  and  as  clinging  .to 
the  soul.  All  schools  of  philosophy,  excepting  the  Carvakas, 
accept  the  doctrine  of  karma. 

(IGld)  Jayanta  has  in  liis  Nyayamahjaii  brilliantly  argued 
out  a  case  for  karman.  See  Nyayamahjari,  p.  4<S1. 

(1()14)  Tlie  intermediate  movement  when  the  soul  has 
abandoned  the  previous  body,  but  has  not  taken  unto  itself  a 
new  one  is  called  in  Jaina  thought  the  antaralagati,  wherein 
the  sou!  moves  to  its  new  destination  by  virtue  of  its 
association  with  the  karmic  body.  The  Bauddhas  call  this  karmic 
body  aubarabhava-sarlra  (inter-existence  body)  which  in  their 
30 
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view  also  is  corporeal.  See  Pramaim'varttika  1.85  (Manoratha- 
nandini  Tika. 

Yoga  of  the  karmic  body — Yoga  means  activity  of  the  mind, 
Speech  or  body.  Here  the  activity  of  the  karmic  body  is 
referred  to. 

(1620)  Compare  the  doctrine  of  desirelcss  (or  selfless) 
action  in  the  Gita,  which  is  not  binding  and  therefore  is 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  emancipation. 

(1625)  Karma  is  corporeal  i.  c.  possessed  of  attributes  like 
colour,  taste,  etc..  See  Astasahasri,  karika  98. 

(1648)  God  is  not  the  cause  of  the  world— not  even  its 
creator.  For  a  fuller  discussion  see  Syadvadamanjari,  ka.  6. 

Svabhavavada  —  The  doctrine  that  the  origination  of 
things  is  not  dependent  upon  any  cause  —  they  just  naturally 
occur.  This  doctrine  is  very  old  and  we  find  it  referred  to  in 
the  Upanisads  and  in  the  Gita.  The  Gita  states  that  Arjuna 
cannot  escape  activity.  Prakrti  is  by  nature  active,  so  Arjuna's 
body,  speech  or  mind  cannot  but  be  active  whether  Arjuna 
wills  it  or  not.  What  is  essential  is  that  one  must  perform  all 
acts  in  a  selfless  manner.  (See  18.  59-60;  3.  5;  3.  33;  6.  14). 
Yet  there  is  a  diflerenoe.  The  author  of  the  Gita  cannot  be 
called  a  svabhavavadin  since  he  admits  God  and  also  the  soul 
as  controlling  prakrti  or  matter.  The  svabhavavadins  believe  in 
just  the  nature  of  things  and  do  not  admit  any  other  cause  as 
guiding,  or  operating  on,  it. 

Vidhi — Vidhir  vidhayakah —  That  which  enjoins,  an 

injunction  —  Nyayasutra  2.1.63. 

Arthavada  —  a  statement  that  commends  or  denounces  — 
‘Stutir  ninda  parakrtih  purakalpa  ity  arthavMah’ — Nyayasutra. 
2.1.64. 

Anuvada — Ibcpetition  of  what  is  known  from  other  sources; 
Vidhi- vihitasyanuyacanam  anuvadah — Nyayasritra  2.1.65. 
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(1649)  SoLil-body-Is  the  soul  identical  with  the  body  or  different 
from  it  ?  That  the  soul  and  body  arc  identical  is  a  view  of  some 
of  the  Carvakas;  it  is  known  as  ‘taj.]'ivatacchariravada’  in  early 
works. 

(1650)  Vide  a  Carvaka  sutra  quoted  in  the  Tattopaplava- 
siihha  ( p.  1)  —  Prthvy-ap-tejo-vayur  iti  tattvani;  tat-sarnudaye 
sarirendriyavisaya-saihiiia.  Another  sutra  of  the  Carvakas  is 
‘  Tebhyas  caitanyam’.  For  a  refutation  of  this  view  of  the  Carvakas, 
see  Nyayasi'itra,  pp.  301  ff;  Nyayamafijari,  p.  437;  Vyoraavati  391; 
Blokavarttika  —  Atmavada;  Prainana-varttika,  1.  37  ff;  Tattva- 
sahgraha,  ka.  1857-1964;  Brahinasiitra  Sankara  Bh.  3.  3.  53; 
Astasahasri,  p.  63  ff;  Prameyakainalarnartanda,  110  ff;  Flyaya- 
kumudacandra,  pp.  341  ff;  Syadvadaratnakara,  pp.  1080  ff; 
Nyayavatara-varttika,  pp.  45  ff,  Dharmasangrahani,  ga  36  ft'.. 
Cf.  also  the  Carvaka  sutra  quoted  in  Brahma  Su.  Sankara  Bh. 
3.  3.  53  ‘Tebhyas  caitanyam  madakiktivad  vijhanahi  caitanya- 
visistah  kayah  purusah  ’. 

(1657-63)  Compare  Prasastapadabhasya,  p.  60  and  Nyaya- 
sutra  3.  1.  1-3,  19,  22,  25. 

(1160)  Compare  for  ‘agamas  copapattis  ca’,  Yogadpsth 
samuccaya,  101, 

(1661)  Pratijira  is  the  statement  of  what  is  to  be  proved, 
‘Parvato  vahnimaii’ — e.  g.  Mountain  is  fiery.  Cf.  Xyayasara— 
‘Pratipipadayisaya  paksavacanam  pratijna  yatha  sabdo’nityah.. . 
tatra  sadhyadharmavisisbah  paksah  —  Pratijiia  is  the  first  member 
of  a  syllogism.  Tt  is  the  statement  of  the  subject  (paksa)  with 
the  desire  of  proving  something  in  respect  of  it;  e.  g.  word 
is  non-eternal  ( where  ‘  word  ’  is  paksa  and  non-eternality 
is  the  sadhya  to  be  proved.  The  argument  of  Vayubhuti 
in  this  gatha  is  that  the  pratijna  is  yet  to  be  proved,  whereas 
the  hetn  (lihga,  mark  of  inference)  must  be  an  established  fact. 
Therefore  a  part  ( ekadesa )  of  the  pratijna  cannot  be  adduced  as 
a  hetu. 
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(1671)  Of. 

PiMtilsina-viiius.'i  hi  bbavflnam  bhavasantatch; 
tathotpatteh  sa  hetutvad  fiBi-ayo’yuklaiu  anyatbii. — 
Praiiianavarttika  1 .69. 

In  this  coiinacfcion,  the  well-known  Buddhist  stau/.a  may 
be  quoted — 

Yasinianeva  lii  santanc  aiiita  karinavasana; 
pbalam  tatraiva  sandliatte  karpiise  laktata  yatha. 

8ee  also  Bodhioaryavatai'apahjika,  p.  4T‘2. 

The  attack  of  the  rival  thinkers  agaiiist  the  Buddhist  system 
of  thought  is  that  if  the  point-instants  (svalaksana)  alone  are 
real,  memory,  recognition,  fruitioji  of  karma  etc.  would  not  be 
possible.  This  the  Buddhists  explain  on  the  basis  of  the 
stream  (santati)  of  point-instauts  being  the  same. 

(1671)  The  Buddhists  believe  that  one  source  of  cognition 
(pramana)  can  have  one  object  only;  for  example,  perception 
brings  about  the  cognition  of  specific  particular  (svalaksana) 
only  and  inference  that  of  universal  (samanya).  Perception 
cannot  cognise  samanya,  nor  can  inference  cognise  svalaksana. 
.The  Buddhists  are  thus  pramana-vigrahavadins,  as  against  others 
who  are  pramana-sarnplavavadins;  in  the  view  of  the  latter, 
one  source  of  cognition  ( pramana )  can  have  as  object  even 
things  cognised  by  other  prarnanas.  See 

7djanati  na  vijhanam  ekam  arthadvayaiu  yatha; 
ekarn  artbaiu  vijauati  na  vijhanadvayaiii  tatha”.  — 
quoted  in  Parva''tliasiddl)i  (1.12). 

Ksanikah  sarvasaihskarah  —  See 

ksanikah  sarvasaiiiskarah  asthiranaiii  kutah  kriya; 

bhutir  yaisaiu  kriya  saiva  karakaih  saiva  cocyate. 

—  quoted  in  BodhicaryavaLarapahjika,  p.  .376. 

(1676)  I'atra  paksah  prasiddiio  dharini  —  Xyayapravesa, 
p.  1.  in  tlie  inference,  Mountain  is  fiei'y,  because  it  is  smoky, 
mountain  is  called  the  paka.a,  subject  of  the  inference  —  the 
minor  term.  It  is  also  called  ‘dhannin’  the  substrate,  the  attribute 
(dlianiia)  viz.  fire  of  which  is  to  be  proved  (sadhya). 
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The  paksa  in  any  infei-ence  must  be  a  well-known  entity,  its 
existence  should  in  no  case  be  doubtful,  otherwise  nothing  could 
be  denionstmtcd  in  connection  with  it,  It  is  only  the  sadbya 
that  is  doubtful  and  therefore  is  to  he  established  by  inference. 

(1682)  Compare 

Atidurat  sainipyad  indriyaghatan  mano’navasthanat; 

sauksmyad  vyavadhanad  ahhibhavat  sanianabbiharac  ca,— 
Saiiikliya-karika,  7. 

Note;-  Wo  have  in  this  section  a  reference  to  different 
fallacies  of  the  lihga  (mark  of  inference),  e.  g.  asiddha,  (inad¬ 
missible,  unreal),  vyabhicarin  or  amiikantika  (inconclusive).  For 
fallacies  of  reason,  .see  ‘L'avkasaiigraha.  See  also  dlyayasara  — 

Tatranisoitapaksavrttir  asiddliah;  jiaksa-vipaksayor  eva 
^•artamano  viruddhah;  paksa-sapaksa-vipaksavrltir  anaikantikah 
. ;  Savyabhicilm’  naikantikah  —  INyaya-.sutra. 
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Vyakta — The  name  Sucidatta  also  is  found  in  the  Digumb.ara 
tradition.  See  Harivaiirsa  Pura.na,  3.42. 

Tlie  purva-paksin  of  the  discussion  in  this  section  is  the 
Madhyatnika  liauddha,.  What  the  Jluddliists  really  meant  by 
si'inya  was  ‘devoid  of  any  essence  of  its  own’,  ‘devokl  of  self’, 
‘dependent  upon  another’,  ‘relative’.  Things  being  momentary 
are  produced  anew  by  the  causal  apparatus;  this  being,  that  is; 
there  is  dependent  origination  (  pratitya  -  samntpada ).  What 
originates  in  dependence  on  another  is  sfmva  (void).  Tim  rival 

t 

schools  infcerprotial  the  doctrine  of  Sunya  as  Niliilism  denying 
the  existence  of  everytliing  —  which  the  lluddhists  did  not  intend 
to  propound.  What  they  wanted  to  deny  was  the  basic  entity 
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persisting  through  change  and  the  reality  of  things  as  they  are 
empirically  described  and  niiderstood.  See  Saiiiyutta  Nikaya, 
35.85,  Bodhicaryavatara  p.  356;  also 

Sa  yadi  svabbavatah  syad  bhavo  iia  syat  pratitya  sarnudbliutah; 
yas  ca  pratitya  bbavati  gritlio  nanu  sunyata.  saiva.  67. 

yah  sunyatatu  pratltya-sarnutpadarn  inadhyamam 
p  rati  pad  am  ekartham; 

nijaga,da  pranamiimi  tarn  apratimasambuddham  iti.  72. 

—  Vigrahavyavartani. 

We  find  the  word  used  in  the  later  Upanisads  also  in  connec¬ 
tion  Avith  the  absolute  or  qnalityless  self  which  does  not 
fall  Avithin  the  scope  of  any  of  the  Avorldly  categories,  is  devoid 
of  phenomenal  attributes,  but  yet  is  existent.  See  Tejobindu 
Up.  3.27;  4.43;  also  Maitri  Up.  3,5. 

(1690)  Things  of  the  Avorld  are  comparable  to  a  dream: — 
Compare : 

Drsyatc  jagati  yadyad  yadyaj  jagati  viksyate; 
vartate  jagati  yadyat  sarvam  mithyeti  niscinu.  55. 
idam  prapancaih  yat  kiiieid  yad  yaj  jagati  vidyate; 
drsyarfipaiu  ca  drgrupaih  sarvam  sasavisanavat.  75. 
bliumirapo’nalo  vayuh  khain  mano  buddir  eva  ca; 
aliaiiikaras  ca  tejas  ca  lokam  bhuvana-mandalam.  76. 

—  Tejobindu  Up.  5;  also 

Yatba  maya  yatlia  svapuo  gandharwa-nagaram  yatba; 
tatbotpadas  tatha  sthanam  tatlia  bhanga  ndalirtab. 

—  Mulamadhyamika  Karika.  7.34. 

pbenapindopamaih  rupaiii  vedana  budhudopama; 
maricisadrsi  saihjna  saihskarab  kadalinibhah. 

mayopamaih  ca  vijuanam  uktam  adityabandhuiia  -  quoted  in 
Madbyamika-A^rtti  p.  41. 

Yiitbaiva  gandbai’A'aparam  maricika, 
yatbaiva  maya  snpinaiu  yathaiAva; 

SA'abbavasunya  tn  nimittabbavana, 

tathopaman  janatba  aarvabliavan. — Madhyamika-vrtti,  p.  178. 
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We  have  a  aimilar  pui'va-paksa  in  Nyaya-sfitra,  4.2  31-32 — 
Svapnavisayabhimana\'ad  ayam  pvaiTianapi'ameyabhirnanah; 
naaya-gandh arvanagara-inrgatrsni kavad  va. 

(1692)  Things  ave  relative  (sapsksa),  e.  g.  short-long. — 
Yo’peksya  sidliyate  bhavah  tain  evapeksya  sidliyati; 
yadi  yo’pekRitavyali  sa  sidhyatarii  kam  apeksya  kah. 
yo’peksya  sidhyate  bhavah  so’siddbo’  peksate  kathara, 
athapy  apeksate  siddhas  tv  apeksa’sya  na  vidyate.— 
Mulamadhyamika  Karika,  10.10-11. 

We  have  a  similar  piirvapaksa  ( prima-facie  view)  a.nd  its 
refutation  in  Nyaya-sutra,  4.1.  39-40. 

See  Tejobindn  lip.  5.  21-29  for  similar  a’^guments  to 
prove  the  unreality  of  everything  except  Brahman.  Not  by  them¬ 
selves,  nor  by  others  .  Also  — 

Na  svato  napi  parato  na  dvabhyam  na’py  ahetutah, 
ntpanna  jatii  vidyante  bhavah  kvacana  kecana.  1.1. 
na  svato  jayate  bhavah  parato  naiva  jayate; 
na  svatah  paratas  caiva  jayate  jayate  kutah.  21.13.  — 
Mulamadhyamika  Karika. 

( 1694  )  —  Produced,  non-produced . cannot  be  produced:— 

Utpadyamanam  utpado  yacli  cotpadayaty  ayam; 
utpadayet  tarn  utpadam  utpadah  katamah  punab.  18. 
anya  utpadayaty  enaih  yady  utpado’  navasthitih; 
athanutpada  utpannah  sarvam  utpadyate  tatlia.  19. 
svatas  ca  tavad  utpattir  asatas  ca  na  ynjyate; 
na  satas  casatas  ceti  purvara  ovopapaditam.  20.  — 
Mulamadhyamika  Karika,  7. 

( 1695 )  Compare  : — 

Iletupratyayasamagryam  prthagbbiive’pi  madvaco  na  yadi, 
nanu  siniyatvahi  siddbam  bhavanam  asvabhavatah  — 
Vigrahavyavartani,  21. 

hetos  ca  pratyay.anam  ca  sarnagrya  jayate  yadi; 
phalam  asti  ca  samagryaih  sarnagrya  jayate  katham.  1. 
hetos  ca  pratyayanam  ca  sarnagrya  jayate  yadi; 
phalam  nasti  ca  samagryaih  sarnagrya  jayate  katham.  2. 
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HetoA  ca  pratyayaviam  ca  sainagryavn  asti  cet  plmlaiii; 
grhypta  viaiiu  sriinagryaiii  saniagi'yaJli  ca  iia  grbyate.  3. 
lietcK  ca  prafcyayanaih  ca  sAmagryaiU  nasti  cct  phalatn; 
betavali  pratyayas  ca  syiu'  ahetupralyayaili  samaU.  4. 

—  Mulamadliyamika  Karika,  20. 

( 1  702 )  —  Compare  ; —  Sinrti-saiikalpavao  ca  svapnavisaya- 
bliiinanah  —  Nyaya  Sfi.  4.2  31  and  JOiaHva  on  it. 

(  1703)  —  Dream -  -Hae  Prasastapada  Bhasya,  pp.  91  3. 
(Kashi  Sanskrit  Series). 

(1705  0)  —  Syllogism  oF  three  meinbers  —  pratijfia 
(thesis),  hotu  (reason),  udaharana  (cxiUnple).  Syllogism  of 
5  members  —  the  above  thi'ee  anl  upanaya  (application)  and 
nigamana  (conclusion). 

Parvaio  vabniman  —  Mountain  is  fiery  (pratijfia); 

Dliuinat  —  Because  it  is  smoky  (lietu); 

Yatra  yabra  dlu'imas  tatra  tfitra  vabnir  yatba  mabanase  — 
Where  there  is  smoke,  there  is  fire,  as  in  a  kitchen  (udaharana); 
Vahnlvyripyadhilma.van  a}  am  (jjaryatah) — This  Mountain  has 
smoke  which  is  invariably  concomitant  witli  fire  (upanaya); 
Tasmat  tatha  (  — parvato  vahninian)  —  Therefore  the  Mountain 
is  fiery  (nigarnama). 

The  rule  of  invariable  concomitance  (vya.pti)  forms  a  part 
of  the  syllogism  —  nlaharana.  The  illustration  can  he  either  simi¬ 
lar  or  dissimilar,  and  acc'ordingly  the  vyfipti  is  stated  ]rositively 
or  negatively,  The  above  is  an  example  of  positive  vyapti 
(anvayin);  the  negative  (vyatirekin)  being  expressed  as  follows 

—  ‘Yatra  yatra  vabnyabhavab  tatra  tat:  a  dhumahhavah  ’  or 
‘yabra  vahnir  nasti  tatm  dlmnio’pi  iiasti  yatha  sarasi’  —  Where 
there  is  not  fire,  there  is  not  also  smoke,  as  in  a  pond. 

(1710)  Samantabhadra  has  in  his  AptanjimiiiiiHa  (ka.  73-75), 
refuted  the  extreme  views  that  everything  is  relative  (sapeksa), 
dependent  upon  others,  and  that  everything  is  self-Huflicicut. 

(1713)  Svabhava : — Agnir  dahati  nakasaih  ko’tra 
paryanuynjyatam .  The  whole  stanza  is  as  follows  : — 
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Idam  evaih  iia  vety  etat  kasya  paryanuyojyatain; 
agnir  dahati  nakasaiii  ko’tra  paryanuynjyataTn. 

—  Pramanavartikalaukara,  p.  43. 

(1718)  Yyavaluira  and  Isiscaya  (empirical  and  real  stand- 
points)  —  Acarya  Kiinda  Kunda  has  distinguished  between  these. 
See  his  N  iyamasara,  11  ff  and  other  works.  For  a  discussion 
of  these,  see  Nyayarataratikavrtti,  Introduction,  pp.  139  ff  by 
Pt.  Dalsukh  Malvauia. 

(1737)  The  Nyaya — Vaisesika  regards  an  atom  as  devoid 
of  parts  (niravayava)  and  indivisible.  See  Nyaya  Su.  (4.2.16) 
and  Bhasya  of  Vabsyayana.  The  Buddhists  find  fault  with  this 
as  they  regard  every  atom  as  an  aggregate  of  six  units.  If  the 
six  were  to  occupy  the  same  space,  everything  in  the  world 
would  be  of  the  size  of  an  atom.  See 
“Satkena  yugapad  yogat  paramanoh  sadaiiisata; 
sannam  samanadesatvfrb  pindah  syad  anumatrakah,” 

— Vijnaptimatrata-siddhi,  ka.  1‘2.  For  a  rejoinder  to  this,  see 
Yyomavati,  p.  2-2 b. 

Dvyanuka- binary -  According  to  the  Nyaym  Yaisesika,  two 
atoms  form  a  dvyanuka.  As  regards  the  composition  of  tryanuka, 
etc.  there  is  difl'erciice  of  opinion,  —  according  to  some,  three 
atoms  foi'm  a  ti'yannka,  fonr  a  caturanuka  and  so  on;  whereas 
others  believe  that  three  dvyanukas  make  a  tryanuka,  four 
tryanukas  a  caturanuka  and  so  on. 

Murtair  annr  apradosah . —  A  similar  stanza  is  quoted 

in  Tattvartha-bhasya,  .5.25. — 

Karanam  eva  tad  autyaih  .silksmo  nityas  ca  bhavati  paramanuli; 
ekarasagandhavarno  dvisparsah  kiiryalihgaR  ca. 

(1740)  Non-perception  of  a  thing  cannot  prove  its  non- 
being —  This  is  a  stock  argument  of  many  darsanas,  esp.  the 
Buddhists.  Compare  Nyayabindu,  pp.  69-60;  aPo  Praraanx- 
varttika,  2.85  ff;  Tattvasangraha  3270  ff. 

(1749)  lYr  arguments  proving  the  existence  of  vayu 
(air),  see  Vyomavati,  p.  272. 

31 
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( 1750)  ■  The  Nyaya-Vaisesikas  argue  that  the  quality  ‘sound  ’ 
must  have  a  substratum,  and  sound  could  not  possibly  be  a 
quality  of  earth,  water,  tire,  and  air,  and  therefore  there 
must  be  akasa  to  serve  as  the  substratum  of  sound  (sabda). 
See  Vyomavati,  '  p.  d'2-2.  The  Jainas  do  not  regard  sound 
as  a  quality,  so  they  infer  the  existence  of  akasa  on  the 
ground  of  the  argument  that  the  corporeal  elements  earth, 
etc,  must  have  something  to  support  them  and  akasa  is  such 
a  supporting  substance,  and  so  on. 

(1759)  Struck  by  a  weapon — See  Aoarahga,  1  for  a  discussion 
as  to  which  soul  is  struck  by  which  weapon. 

(1765)  Five  samitis  and  three  gnptis — Jaina  thinkers  have 
suggested  certain  means  for  the  stoppage  (sarhvara)  of  the  inflow 
of  new  karmic  matter  and  also  for  the  dispersion  or  dissociation 
(nirjara)  of  the  accumulated  karmic  matter  from  the  soul. 

See  “Asrava-nirodhali  saihvarah;  sa  gupti-samiti-dharmanupreksa- 
parisahajaya-caritraih;  tapasa  nirjara  ca;  samyag  -  yoganigraho 
gnptih;  iryabhasaisanadananiksopotsargah  samitayah”  — 
Tattvartha-sutra  IX  1-5. 

The  first  condition  for  the  stoppage  (saihvara)  of  inflow  of 
karmic  matter  is  the  three-fold  gupbi,  control  of  thought,  speech 
and  physical  movements.  This  is  aided  by  (i)  the  five-fold 
sarniti  (regulation  of  the  five  main  activities  for  the  maintenance 
of  life;  (ii)  the  ten-fold  moral  virtues  (dharma),  (iii)  twelve-fold 
contemplation  (anuprt:ksa),  (iv)  patient  endurance  and  conquest 
of  the  twenty -two  al'Hiction.s  (paiisa.hajaya)  and  (v)  five-fold 
conduct  (caritra)*.  The  five-fold  sarniti  consists  in  proper- 
regulation  and  care  in  walking  (samyag  irya  sarniti),  speaking 
( samyag  bhasa  sarniti ),  eating  ( samyag  esanii  sarniti ), 
lifting  and  laying  things  (samyag  adarra-niksepa  sarniti)  atrd 
excretion  (samyag  utsarga  sarniti)  so  as  to  cause  no  injury 
to  anything  or  anyone.  Gupti  means  desisting  from  any  evil 
activity  or  movement  of  thought,  speech  and  body. 


Tattvarthasirtra  IX. 
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The  poiiifc  at  issue  in  this  section  does  not  seem  to  represent 
the  stand-point  of  any  particular  scdiooi  of  thought.  It  might 
have  been  something  about  which  all  were  anxions  to  know. 
Under  the  pretent  of  the  treatment  of  the  similarity  of  this- 
worldly  life  to  the  other-wmrldly  life,  the  relation  of  similarity 
of  cause  and  effect  is  discussed.  Even  tho.se  who  do  not  accept 
the  view  that  the  effect  is  latent  in  the  cause,  recognise  the 
similarity  of  the  cause  and  the  effect;  tlic  Carvakas  w'Ould  recognise 
sentiency  as  a  dissimilar  effect  of  the  aggregate  of  material  elements. 
The  Saiukhya  accepts  everything  as  evolving  out  of  Prakrti  and 
the  Vedanta  as  evolving  out  of  Brahman,  irrespective  of  the  later 
differentiation  in  I'espect  of  tlie  gunas  or  Maya,.  Mo  S3'stem  of 
thought  has  any  objection  to  the  effect  being  similar  to  the  cause. 
Only  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  effect  is  latent  in  the 
cause  recognise  dissimilar  effects  also- 

(1800)  Nama  (body-making)  and  gotra  (status-determining) 
kannan  —  See  Introduction. 


— X — X — 
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The  Carvaka  is  the  only  darsana  (system  of  philosophy)  that 
does  not  accept  the  concept  of  bondage  and  emancipation.  All  the 
other  systems  of  philosophy  believe  that  tiie  soul  must  be  liberated 
from  its  bondage  or  metempsychosis,  and  that  moksa  or  libera¬ 
tion  is  or  should  be  the  goal  of  all  human  effort.  The 
Samkhya-Yoga  is  of  the  view  that  it  is  Prakrti,  that  is  bound 
or  liberated,  because  the  soul  is  just  an  unattached  witness  of  the 
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dance  of  Prakrti,  while  other  systems  bclieA'c  the  bondage  to  be 
that  of  the  soul.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  interpretation,  and  the 
conecpb  of  bondage  and  liberation  is  acceptable  to  it  also. 

(1804)  Sa  esa  vigunah  . This  statement  cannot  be 

traced,  but  it  has  a  Saibkhya  tinge.  Compare — karinadhyaksah 
sarvabhutadhivasah  saksi  ceta  kevalo  nirganas  ca — Svet.  Up.  6.11. 

(1821-1822)  This  division  of  the  souls  into  bhavya  -those 
that  are  capable  of  being  liberated,  and  abhavya — those  that  are 
not  —  is  one  for  which  no  thoroughly  rational  explanation  has 
been  given.  Acarya  Siddhasena  recognises  it  as  something  that 
is  to  be  accepted  on  faith  or  on  the  authority  of  the  scriptures. 

(1827)  If  all  the  bhavya  souls  are  emancipated,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  all  sahisara,  mundane  existence.  Will  such 
a  situation  ever  a'l'sc?  The  -Jainas  say  it  will  not,  as  explained 
ill  the  body  of  the  text.  The  same  problem  is  iittcmptcd 
to  be  tackled  in  the  Yogabhasya,  where  it  is  said  that  this 
cannot  he  answered  but  one  thing  is  certain  that  the  kusala 
(good,  pure)  are  emancipated,  not  so  the  aknsala  (impure); 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  say  anything  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
There  is  quotation  in  the  Bbasvati  commentary  of  the  Yoga¬ 
bhasya  saying  that  there  will  never  be  an  cud  to  all  mundane 
existence,  as  at  the  present.- — -Mdanlm  iva  sarvatra  natyanto- 
cchedaln’  Blifisvati  also  (;uotos  ‘Purnasya  purnam  aclaya 
]iurnnin  evavasisyate’  of  the  Upanisads  and  also, 

‘Ata  eva  hi  vidvatsu  iiiucy-ainauesu  sarvada; 
brahrnandajlvalokanatn  anantatvad  asunyata'  —  to  the  same 
effect,  See  Yogabhasya,  4.8>5. 

(1839)  Is  moksa  (emancipation)  krtaka  (caused  or  brought 
about)?  We  may  note  briefly  the  views  of  different  darsanas 
in  connection  with  this  problem.  The  Buddhists  regard  everything 
as  made,  as  composite  (krtaka),  except  nirvana  and  akasa  (space). 
In  the  Milindapahha,  it  is  recorded  that  King  Mili.nda  once 
asked  Nagasena  if  there  was  anything  that  was  not  caused  by 
action  (karma)  or  cause  (hetu)  or  season  (rtu).  Yagaseua  replied 
that  there  were  two  things — akasa  and  nirvana  that  complied 
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with  this  condition.  But  then  naturally  the  question  arises 
that  if  nirvana  is  something  uncaused,  why  did  the  Ihiddha 
give  instructions  regarding  the  path  leading  to  libcn'ation  and 
also  discuss  its  causes.  The  answer  is  that  to  reiilise  something 
and  to  produce  are  two  different  things.  The  causes  mentioned 
by  the  Buddha  are  for  the  realisation  of  moksa,  not  for  its 
origination.  One  can  go  to  the  Himalayas,  but  one  can  never 
by  the  same  effort  take  them  elsewhere.  One  can  go  to  the 
other  bank  of  a  river  with  Ihc  help  of  a  boat,  but  can  never 
bring  the  other  bank  physically  to  himself-  Similarly,  Lord 
Buddha  can  give  instruction  regarding  the  path  leading  to  the 
realisatioi^  of  inoksa,,  but  can  never  point  out  the  causes 
bringing  about  moksa,  because  nmksa  or  nirvana  is  something 
uncaused,  it  cannot  be  brought  about.  Hirvana,  in  fact,  does 
not  fall  wlthia  ariy  of  the  categories  of  empirical  llionght,  still 
it  is  nob  non-existent  as  it  is  the  object  of  mental  —  rather, 
transcendental  —  cognition,  it  can  be  cognised  by  the  nndefiled, 
pure  Mind.  See  Milindapahha.  4.  7.  ]‘2-16. 

Even  in  the  A'edanta,  moksa  has  only  to  be  realised,  for 
it  is  eternally  present.  The  ignorance  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  pure,  undefiled  soul  has  only  to  be  dispelled  for  the  realisation 
of  its  true  nature  which  is  eternally  existent.  The  path  of 
moksa  pointed  out  consists  not  of  originating  (utpadaka) 
factors  bub  of  jhapaka  .(cognitive)  ones  that  only  show  the 
facts  as  they  arc,  All  the  Brahmanical  systems  of  philosophy 
regard  the  soul  as  eternally  unchanging  and  pure,  and  moksa 
as  uncaused.  The  Bhathi  school  of  thought  alone  specifically 
regards  the  soul  as  capable  of  evolution,  and  consequently 
recognises  change  or  moditicatiori  in  it.  The  Buddhists  regard 
cibta  as  naturally  luminous  and  the  impurities  as  adventitious 
{  Pi'abhasvaram  idam  cittam  prakrbya  ”  gantavo  raalah  — 
Pramana-vartbika,  1.  210). 

The  Jainas  regard  moksa  as  both  krtaka  (caused)  and 
<akrtaka  (uncaused,  natural)  from  different  points  of  view.  It 
is  krtaka  from  the  point  of  view  of  inodes,  as  it  gets  rid  of 
impurities  aud  attains  a  state  of  perfection,  but  fi'om  the  point 
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of  view  of  the  basic  substaiice  there  is  no  change  in  it  and  so  it 
is  uncaused.  The  soul  is  existent  from  time  beginninglcss,  it 
was  never  brought  about. 

(1841.)  Sangata — The  Buddhists  of  the  Mahayana  school 
believe  that  the  Buddha — the  Sugata  returns  to  his  mundane  life 
repeatedly  for  the  good  of  the  creatures  of  the  world.  Compare 
the  theory  of  Avatara  ( Incarnation )  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita 
and  in  Vaispavism. 

(1844)  The  emanoi|)atcd  perfect  soul  is  stationed  in  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  loka  (cosmos).  In  the  Siimkhya,  Nyaya- 

f 

Vaisesika  and  Sankara  schools  of  thought,  the  soul  is  all-pervading 
so  there  is  no  possibility  of  tlie  emancipated  soul  moving  to 
another  place,  only  its  connection  with  the  body,  etc.  is  cut 
off.  Tile  thcistic  schools  of  thought  believe  tliat  the  emancipated 
soul  (which  is  atomic)  goes  to  the  world  of  Visnu  (or  of  the 
God  recognised  by  them).  The  Buddliists  of  the  Blnayaua  do 
not  recognise  any  place  to  whicli  the  emancipated  go.  See 
Milinda-panha,  4.  8.  98,  but  those  of  the  Mahayana  believe 
that  there  are  places  like  Tusita  Heaven,  Sukbavati  Heaven 
where  the  Buddha  resides  and  from  which  he  returns  to  the 
world  assuming  the  nirmanakaya. 

Lau  ya — This  is  Gatha  957  of  the  Avasyaka  Niryukti. 

(1845-46)  Soul  is  active.  Those  wdio  regard  the  soul  as 
vibhu,  ubiquitous  and  kutastha,  eternally  uiicdianging,  do  not 
recognise  any  activity  on  the  part  of  the  soul.  But  in  the 
Jaina  view  the  soul  is  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction 
and  so  it  is  quite  consistent  to  accept  activity  of  the  form  of 
movement  in  the  soul. 

(1817)  Effort — The  Hyaya-Vaisesika  believes  that  effort 
(prayatna)  i.s  an  attribute  of  the  soul,  and  being  a  quality  it 
is  different  from  karman  or  kriya  (activity). 

(1848)  Nityam  sattvam  —  This  is  part  of  a  karika  in 
Dharmakirti's  Pjamanavarttika  — 

Nityam  sattvam  asattvam  va  betor  anyanapeksanat; 
apeksatas  ca  bhavanam  kadacitkasya  sambhavah  (3.34). 
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All  the  schools  of  thought  except  the  Carvakas  recognise 
the  existence  of  gods.  See  Introduction. 

(1869-79)  The  gods  can  be  directly  perceived — This 
statement  also  has  in  a  way  to  be  taken  on  faith  and  the 
authority  cf  the  scriptures.  We  find  in  early  works  the  tendency 
to  identify  the  sun,  moon,  etc.  with  the  pow'er  supposed  to 
preside  over  them,  though  w’e  find  passages  where  a  clear 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  two,  and  the  thinker  wants 
to  know  the  true  iiatnre  of  the  presiding  power  as  against  the 
outward  appearance. 

Gods — See  Tattvartha-sutra,  IV 

Devas  caturnikiiyah  (1)  —  Celestial  beings  are  of  four  groups 
or  classes  —  bhavanavasi  (residential),  vyantara  (peripatetic), 
jyotiska  (stellar),  vainianika  (heavenly). 

Bhavanavasino’  sura-naga-vidyut-suparnagni-vata-stanitodadhi- 
dvipa-dik-kumarah  (10) 

Vyantarah  kinnara-kitnpurusa-mahoraga-gandharva-yaksa- 
raksasa-bhuta-pisacah  (1 1) 

Jyotiskah  suryacandramasau  graha-naksatra-prakirnaka-tarakas 
ca  (12)  — 

(The  sub-classes  of  slellars  are  sini,  moon,  jdancts,  constellations, 
scattered  stars). 

Meru-pradaksina  nityagata}^  nrloke(18);  tatkrtah  kalavibhagah(14); 
bahir  avasthitah  (15). 

[In  the  human  region  (i.  (!.  the  24  dvipas),  the  stellars 
eternall}'’  move  round  their  respective  Mount  Meru.  Divisions 
of  time  arc  caused  by  these  movements  of  the  stellars.  The 
stellars  outside  the  24  dvipas  are  fixed]. 

Vaimanikah  (16);  kalpopapannah  kalpatitas  ca  (17)  — 

(The  heavenly  beings  are  of  two  kinds  —  kalpopapanna,  born  in 
the  16  heavens,  and  kalpatita,  born  beyond  the  16  heavens). 

(1869-70)  Even  in  Buddhist  works  we  find  the  belief  that 
gods  come  down  to  the  human  wmrld.  See  Kathavatthu,  4.  7. 
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All  the  schools  of  thought,  except  the  scoool  of  the  Carvakas 
admit  tho  existence  of  narakas  (denizens  of  hell). 

(1892)  Sensuous  perception  is,  as  a  matter  fact,  not  direct 
perception — The  Jainas  are  the  only  philosophers  who  believe  that 
the  soul’s  perception  is  the  only  pratyaksa  (direct  apprehension), 
sensuous  perception  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  indirect.  In  their  view 
‘aksa’  detiotes  the  soul,  and  therefore  the  soul’s  perception  alone 
is  pratyaksa  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term.  Other  systems  of 
thought  take  ‘aksa’  as  denoting  sense-organ,  and  thus  for  them 
pratyaksa  is  sensuous  perception  which  for  the  Jainas  is 
paroksa  (indirect  knowledge).  'To  keep  abreast  with  the  times 
and  on  the  same  plane  of  thought  as  the  others  the  Jainas 
also  called  sensuous  perception  pratyaksa,  but  Qualified  it  as 
saiiivyavaharika  (eujpirical).  Sensuous  perception — saihvyavaharika 
pratyaksa. 

(1897)  Avadhi,  manah-paryaya,  kevala-jhana  — 
]\Iati-srntavadhi-Tnanahparyaya-kevalani  jhauam  (9)  — Knowledge 
is  of  five  kinds — mati  (sensiicus  knowledge),  sruta  (scriptural 
knowledge),  avadhi  (visual  intuition),  manah-paryaya  (intuition 
of  mental  modes),  kevala  (perfect  knowledge  — omniscience). 
Tat-prarnane;  Uidye  paroksam;  jn'atyaksam  anyat  (10-12) — 
Tattvartha-sutra,  I — Mati  and  sruta  are  indirect  or  mediate 
cognition  (paroks.a)  and  the  other  three — avadhi,  ?Tianah-paryaya 
and  kevala  are  direct  or  immediate  intuition  (pratyaksa).  For 
details  see  Tattvartha-sutra,  1  and  Studies  in  Jaina  Philosophy, 
Ch.  II — Nathraal  Tatia  (Jain  Cultural  Research  Society,  Benares, 
5,  19.J1). 
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Of  the  different  alternatives  discussed  here,  the  view  of 
Svabhavavada  and  the  view  accepting  papa  and  punya  as 
distinct  are  well-known;  but  it  cannot  be  said  as  to  whose  the 
views  recognising  the  existence  of  papa  alone,  or  of  punya 
alone,  or  of  their  mixture  are.  It  may  be  that  all  possible 
alternatives  are  discussed  here,  without  any  reference  to  the 
schools  to  which  they  belong.  We  may  note  in  passing 
that  Mathara  has  in  his  introduction  to  karika  13  of  Samkhya- 
kfirika  raised  a  problem  simihr  to  the  phrvapaksa  here,  viz. 
Why  are  sattya,  rajis  and  tamas  recognised  as  three  different 
gunas,  why  cannot  only  one  gnna  be  admitted  ? 

(1935)  Yoga — activity  of  mind,  speech  or  body.  Cf.  “kayavau- 
manahkanna  yogah;  sa  asravah.  —  Tattvartha  Sh.  6.  1-2. — Yoga 
is  the  channel  of  asrava  (inflow  of  karmic  matter  into  the 
soul ). 

Mibhyatva  (perversity  of  attitude),  etc .  Cf.  Mithyadarsina- 

virati'pramada-kasaya-yoga  bandhahetavah — Tattvartha  Su  8.1 — 
Mithyadarsana  (wrong  belief ),  non-abstinence,  spiritual  inertia, 
passion,  and  yoga  (activity  cf  mind,  speech  and  body)  are 
the  causes  of  bondage. 

Mithyatva — perverse  attitude,  wrong  belief.  It  may  be  of 
the  nature  of  ekanta  (one-sided  view  of  a  thing  of  many 
aspects),  viparJta  (perverse  belief,  e.g.  animal  sacrificees  lead  to 
heaven),  siihsiya  (doubt,  scepticism),  vinaya  (credulity,  taking 
all  religious  and  views  to  be  equally  worthy  of  pursuit),  ajhana 
(wrong  belief  caused  by  ignorance,  indiscrimnation  of  good  and  bad). 
Pujyapada  Devanandin  also  notices  a  two-fold  classification  of 
mithyadarsrna  —  (i)  naisargika  (inborn)  and  (ii)  paropadesa- 
purvaka,  acquired  from  instructions  by  others.  There  are  four 
varieties  of  the  latter  according  as  it  belongs  to  a  kriya-vadin 
(believer  in  moral  and  spiritual  action),  akriya  vadin  (non¬ 
believer  in  moral  and  spiritual  action),  a.jnanin  (agnostic)  or 
vainayika  (credulous  person). 

32 
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Mithyadarsana  Ti>ay  be  abhigrbita  (obstinately  held)  and 
anabbigrhita  (lightly  held).  See  Tattvartha  Su.  Bhasya  8.  1; 
SarviiL'tha-siddhi  of  Pujyapada  Devaaandi  on  Tattvfirtha  Su. 
8,  1;  also  Siddhasenagauin’s  commentary  on  it  and  Samayasara, 
96. 

Bor  a  clear  exposition  in  English  see  Studies  in  Jaina 
Philosophy,  pp.  144ff  —  Dr.  Nathmal  Tatia. 

It  may  be  noted  that  mithyadarsana  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
evils  an!  whatever  misery  there  is  in  the  life  of  a  soul  is 
ultimately  due  to  it  (saihsaramfila-blam  micchattam  —  Bhatta- 
parinnaya,  4,59)  though  yoga  may,  as  pointed  out  by  Maladhari 
Hemacandra,  bo  the  immediate  antecedent  of  karma-bondage. 

Avirati — non-abstinence  from  sinful  behaviour  e.g.  injury, 
falsehood  etc..  It  is  of  twelve  kinds — lack  of  compassion  for  six 
classes  of  enihodied  souls,  and  lack  of  restraint  of  five  senses 
and  mind. 

Pramada — carelessness,  spiritual  inertia,  not  being  mindful 
of  what  is  to  be  done  or  not  done. 

Kasaya — passions — anger,  pride,  deceit,  greed. 

(1936)  Adhyavasaya,  the  good  or  bad  modifications — motives 
intentions — of  the  soul. 

Lesya— coloration.  See  Studies  in  Jaina  Philosophy,  p.  253 
foot-note — Dr.  Nathinal  Tatia— “Jjesya  is  a  transformation  of 
the  soul,  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  the  mind.  There  is 
lesya  so  long  as  there  is  association  of  the  soul  with  the  mind. 
The  soul  has  infinite-fold  tiansformatious  due  to  the  infinite- 
fold  activities  of  the  mind  associated  with  it,  But  these 
transformations  are  classified  for  the  sake  of  convenience  into 
six  main  typos  which  are  known  as  krsna  (black)  lesyh;  nila 
(blue)  le%a,  kapota  (grey)  lesya,  te,j(5  (yellow)  lesya,  padma 
(pink)  le%’a  and  sukla  (white)  lesya.  They  are  thus  nothing 
but  the  states  cf  the  soul  brought  about  by  the  various 
conditions  of  the  raind^’.  Cf. 

“Lisyante  iti  lesyah,  manoyogavastambhajanita-pannamali.. . 
anekatve'pi  pariniimasya  paristhhra-katipayabliedakathanani  eva 
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sujfianatvat  kriyate,  na  tvas;sap;i,rinama-bheda.kby  aiiam 
asakyat"?at  — 

Tattvartha  Sutra  Bhaava  Tika.,  2.  7. 

See  alf;o  tbe  Doctriac  of  Karmaii  in  Jaina  Philosophy  by 
Dr.  H.  Yon  Glasenapp. 

The  lesyas  from  krsna  to  kapota  are  asnbha  (inauspicious) 
and  those  from  tejas  to  siilda  are  snblia  (auspicious). 

Dhyana — concentration,  meditation.  See 
Uttamasamhananasyaikagracinianirodho  dhyanam  antarmuhurtat 
(27),  arta-vaudra-dharm3^a-suklani  (2S),  pare  moksabetu  (29) 
— Dhyana  is  confining  one’s  thought  to  one  object.  In  a  man 
with  the  best  constitution  (of  bones,  etc.)  it  lasts  at  the  most 
up  to  one  antarmuhurtafperiod  less  then  forty-eight  minutes). 
It  is  of  four  kinds  —  (i)  artadbyana  —  mournful  or  painful 
concentration,  (ii)  rudra  or  cruel,  (iii)  dharma,  righteous, 
(iv)  sukla,  pure  concentration,  i.  e.  concentration  on  the  souh 
The  last  two  are  the  causes  of  liberation. 

Artadbyana  is  four-fold — (i)  On  attainment  of  an  unpleasing 
object,  repeatedly  thinking  of  gettiug  dissociated  from  it  or  rid 
of  it  (artara  amanojnasya  samprayoge  tadviprayogaya  smrti- 
samanvabarah — Ibid,  30); 

(ii)  repeatedly  thinking  of  reunion  with  a  pleasing  object  on 
being  separated  from  it  ( viparitam  manojuasya  —  Ibid,  31); 

(iii)  on  being  afflicted  by  disease  or  an^^  other  source  of  pain 
and  anxiety,  repeatedly  thinking  of  becoming  free  from  it 
(vedanayas  ca  —  Ibid,  32);  (iv)  on  being  over-anxious  to  enjoy 
worldly  objects  and  not  getting  them  in  this  world,  repeatedly 
thinking  of  gaining  them  (nidanam  ca — Ibid,  33). 

Kaudra  dbjAna  is  four  kinds  —  (i)  delight  in  hurtfulness, 
(ii)  delight  in  falsehoods,  (iii)  delight  in  theft,  (iv)  delight  in 
preservation  of  objects  of  sense-enjoyments  (himsa’nrta-steya- 
visayasamraksanebhyo  raudram  aviratadesaviratayoh — Ibid,  35). 
Dharma-dhyana  is  of  four  kinds  —  Contemplation  (i)  of  the 
principles  taken  on  the  authority  of  the  scripture  as  being  the 
teachings  of  the  Arhats,  (ii)  as  to  how  the  universal  wrong 
faith,  knowledge  and  conduct  of  people  can  be  removed, 
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(iii)  o£  the  fruibion  of  the  eight  kincTsof  kiirmiii,  (iv)  of  tlic  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  universe  (ajua.pa,j?a-vipaka-sa)hsthana- 
vicayaya  dbarmyam-Ibid,  36). 

Bukla-dhyana  also  is  of  four  kinds,  the  first  two  kinds  being 
possible  only  for  saints  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  14  Purvas 
and  the  last  tw'o  kinds  are  peculiar  to  the  naan  of  perfect 
knowledge  (kevalin)  (snkle  cadye  Purvavidah;  pare  kevalinah — 
Ibid,  37-38). 

The  four  kinds  of  sukladhyana  are  (i)  absorption  in 
meditation  of  the  self,  but  unconsciously  allowing  its  different 
modes  to  replace  one  another,  (ii)  absorption  in  one  aspect 
of  the  self,  without  changing  the  particular  aspect  concentrated 
upon;  (iii)  the  very  fine  vibratory  movements  in  the  soul,  even 
when  it  is  deeply  absorbed  in  itself,  in  a  kevalin;  (iv)  total 
absorption  of  the  soul  in  itself,  steady  and  undisturbably  fixed 
without  any  motion  or  vibration  wdiatsoever. 
(Prbhaktvaikatva-vitarka-suksmaki  iya-  pratipativyuparata  -  kriya- 
nivartini-Ibid,  39). 

See  Tattvarthasutra  9.  27ff  and  commentaries, 

(1938)  Mohaniya  karma  of  a  mixed  nature  : 

Mohaniya  (deluding  karman )  is  of  two  kinds — darsana 
mohaniya  (right-belief  deluding)  and  (aribra-inolianiya  ( right- 
condneb  deluding).  Darsana-mohaniya  is  of  three  kinds — mithyatva 
(wu’ong  belief  which  does  not  allow  a  person  to  have  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things),  samyag-mithyatva  (mixed 
wrong  and  right  belief  wherein  there  is  wavering  knowledge  as 
bo  the  nature  of  things),  samyaktva-mohaniya  (right  belief 
clouded  by  slight  wrong  belief).  See  Tattvartha-sutra,  8.  9. 

(1939)  Saiikrama  —  Transformation  of  one  karman  into 
another.  Transformation  is  a  process  by  which  the  soul  trans¬ 
forms  the  nature,  the  duration,  the  intensity  and  the  numerical 
strength  of  one  kind  of  karmic  matter  into  those  of  another 
kind  which  it  is  binding  at  that  time  by  means  of  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  a  particular  kind  of  potency. 

Sankramyante’  nyakarmarfipataya  vyavasthitah  prakrti-sthitya- 
nubhaga-pradesa  anyakarmaiupataya  vyavastbapyante  yena  tat 
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saukramanam— Karmaprakrti  (1937),  Bandhana-karana,  p.  19  (1). 
By  this  process  the  soul  either  deposits  a  formerly  bound 
karman  into  one  which  it  is  binding  at  the  time  and  then  trans¬ 
forms  it  into  the  latter,  or  of  the  many  kinds  of  karmic  sub-types 
that  it  is  binding  one  karmic  sub-type  is  transformed  into 
another  [  Badhyainanasu  prakrtisu  madhy^e  abadhyamana- 
prakrbidalikam  praksipya  badhyamana-prakrtirupataya  yat  tasya 
parinamanaih,  yac  ca  va  badhyamananam  prakrtinarii  dalika- 
rupasyetaretararupataya  parinamanaih  tat  sarvaih  sahkramanam 
ity  ucy''ate — Karmaprakrti  p.  1  (2)  ].  In  the  case  of  the  three 
sub-types  of  the  darsana-raohaniya  (belief -deluding)  karman, 
however,  transformation  is  possible  even  in  the  absence  of 
bondage.  A  person  of  right  belief  (sainyag-drsti)  transforms  the 
perversity-producing  (mithyatva)  karman  into  the  two  karmans 
that  produce  respectively  right-emn-wrong  belief  ( samyag- 
mithyatva)  and  right-belief  (samyaktva),  even  though  the  latter 
two  are  not  bound.  Similarly  he  transforms  the  karma  that 
produces  right-cum-wrong  belief  into  one  that  produces  right 
belief.  It  may  be  stressed  again  here  that  samyagmithyatva 
and  samyaktva  are  only  the  two  particular  states  of  purity  of 
the  mithyatva-pudgala  (i.  e.  the  karmic  matter  producing 
perversity).  The  soul  can  bind  only  the  karman  that  produces 
perversity  (mithyatva).  It  does  not  bind  the  karman  producing 
sarnyag-inithyatva,  or  the  karman  producing  samyaktva’, 
but  only  purifies  the  mithyatva-karman  into  samyag-mithyatva 
and  samyaktva.  [See  Karmaprakrti,  p.  2  (2)]. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  as  Dr.  Tatia  has  drawn  our  attention, 
that  a  person  of  perverted  belief  (mithya-drsti)  cannot  transform 
his  perversion-karman  (mithyatva)  into  the  karman  that  produces 
right-enm-wrong  belief  or  into  one  that  produces  right  belief, 
nor  can  a  person  of  right  belief  transform  his  karma  producing 
right  belief  into  one  that  produces  right-cum-wrong  belief  or 
wrong  belief  [Ibid,  p.  3  (2)].* 

■*See  ‘Studies  in  Jaina  Philosophy’,  pp.  255-7 — Dr.  Nathmal 
Tatia.  We  are  highly  indebted  to  Dr.  Tatia’s  lucid  exposition 
of  the  states  and  processes  of  karman  in  his  book. 
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(1939)  Dhruvabaiidbini  prakrti  is  that  karmic  matter  which 
is  invariably  bound  when  the  conditions  of  bondage  are  present; 
while  adhruvabandhini  is  that  which  may  or  may  not  be  bound 
even  when  the  conditions  of  bondage  are  present. 

47-fold  Dhruvabandhini  prakrti- (1-5)  Jhanavaraniya— viz. 
matisruta-,  avadhi-,  manah-paryaya-,  kevala-jhanavaraniya  (know- 
ledgeobscuring)  karmans;  (6-14)  9  darsanavaraniya — caksur-,  acak- 
sur-,  avadhi-,  kevala-darsanavaraniya  (undifferentiated-cognition- 
obscuring)  karmans  and  nidrakarman,  nidriinidrakarmaD,  pracala- 
karman,  pracalapracala-karman,  styanagrddhi-  (15-30)  16 
kasayas  (caritramobaniya  karman)— The  passions  are  krodha 
(anger),  mana  (pride)  maya  (deccitfuhiess),  lobha  (greed).  Each 
of  these  is  four-fold  according  to  the  intensity  of  manifestation- 
(a)  anantanubandhin — of  life-long  duration,  (b)  apratyakhyana- 
varana — obscuring  the  energy  for  even  partial  abstinence,  (c)  pratya- 
khyanavarana-obscuririg  only  the  energy  for  complete  abstinence, 
(d)  samjvalana — flaming  up  and  effective  only  occasionally; 
(31)  mitbyatva  (darsana-inobaniya);  (32-33)  bbaya  (fear),  jugupsa 
(disgust) — two  no-ka,sayas  (quasi-passions),  (34-42)  taijasa  (giving 
fiery  body),  karmana  (giving  karmic  body),  varna  (colour-giving), 
rasa  (taste-giving),  sparsa  (touch-giving),  aguru-laghu  (making 
a  being  neither  heavy  nor  light),  upaghata  (causing  annihilation), 
nirmaria  (causing  the  right  formation  of  the  body) — these  are 
different  types  of  nama-k.arman;  (43-17)  6  antaraya — dana-,  labha-, 
bhoga-,  upibhoga-,  virya-antaraya  (energy-obscuring)  karmans. 

These  can  be  continually  transformed  into  sub-types  of  their 
own  basic  type.* 

The  remaining  sub-types  of  the  different  karmans  are 
adhruvabandhini  and  their  transformation  even  into  sub-types 
of  tbeir  own  basic  karman  is  restiicted  inasmuch  as  only  the 
unbound  karman  (that  is  to  say  that  which  is  to  be  bound) 
can  be  transformed  into  that  wdiich  is  already  bound,  but  that 
which  is  already  bound  cannot  be  transformed  into  the 
unbound. 

*Sce  The  Doctrine  of  Karman,  pp.  5-19  —  Dr.  Glasenapp 
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(1941)  Oil — This  is  a  very  popular  example  with  the  Jainas 
even  from  the  time  of  the  early  canonical  literature. 

Karma-vargana  (karma-groups).  “The  Jainas  conceive  an 
infinite  number  of  groups  called  varganas,  of  atoms.  The  first 
vargana  is  conceived  to  contain  only  such  atoms  as  remain 
alone  and  solitary  and  have  not  formed  composite  bodies  with 
others.  The  second  group  contains  composites  of  two  atoms. 
The  third  group  contains  composites  of  three  atoms.  And  so  on. 
By  this  process,  we  arrive  at  a  group  which  contains  composites 
of  an  infinite  number  of  atoms  which  is  fit  for  the  making  up 
of  the  audarika  (gross)  body  such  as  of  msu  and  animals.  This 
group  is  followed  by  an  infinite  number  of  groups  which  are 
all  competent  for  making  the  stuff  of  audarika  body.  Then 
follows  a  number  of  groups  which  are  incompetent  for  any 
kind  of  body.  Again,  by  the  same  process  we  reach  an  infinite 
number  of  groups  which  are  competent  to  form  the  stuff  of 
the  vaikrija  (subtle)  body  such  as  of  celestial  beings.  And  by 
following  the  same  process  as  above,  another  infinite  number 
of  groups  are  reached  which  are  capable  of  forming  the  stuff 
of  aharaka  body  such  as  of  an  ascetic  having  special  powers. 
Similarly  by  repeating  the  same  process  we  obtain  groups  which 
are  competent  for  taijisa  (luminous)  body,  bhasa  (speech), 
anapana  (respiration),  tiianas  (mind)  and  karman.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  in  this  connection  that  a  composite  body  of  the  group 
that  follows  consists  of  greater  number  of  atoms  but  occupies 
less  space  in  comparison  with  a  composite  body  of  the  group 
that  precedes.  Thus  a  composite  body  of  the  karma-vargana 
consists  of  more  atoms  but  occupies  less  space  in  comparison 
with  a  composite  body  of  manovargana,  w'hieh,  again,  consists 
of  more  atoms  hut  occupies  less  space  in  comparison  with  a 
composite  body  of  the  anapana-vargana.  And  so  on.  [  See 
Ava^aka  Niryukti,  39.  Also  see  Yis:savasyaka  Bhasya,  G3l“637 
and  the  Brhadvrhti.J ’’  —  Studies  in  Jaina  Philosophy,  p.  65  — 
Dr.  Nathmal  Tatia. 

Upasamasreni  —  Path  of  subsidence: —  For  the  final 
consummation  the  soul  has  to  remove  the  five  conditions  of 
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bondage,  viz.  mithyatva  (perversity),  avirati  (non-abstinenee), 
pramada  (spiritual  inertia),  kasaya  (passions),  and  yoga  (activities 
of  body,  speech  and  mind).  The  most  important  activity  for 
spiritual  progress  is  the  subduing  of  the  passions.  This  is  possible 
by  the  repetition  of  the  three-fold  processes  of  yathapravrttakarana, 
apiirvakarana  and  anivrttikrana.  Yathapravrttakarana  is  the 
impulse  from  rvithin  to  realise  the  good  whose  vision,  though 
indistinct,  the  soul  sometimes  has  in  the  course  of  its  vi'anderings. 
It  is  a  kind  of  manifestation  of  energy  and  is  not  always  effective 
and  consequently  does  not  invariably  lead  to  spiritual  advancement. 
But  if  the  impulse  is  strong  enough  to  cut  the  tie  of  raga  (dke^, 
attachment)  and  dvesa  (dislikes,  rcpulsioir),  the  soul  is  successful 
in  the  struggle  and  is  bound  to  be  liberated  within  a  limited  time. 
The  struggle  consists  in  the  two-fold  processes  known  as 
apurvakaraiia  and  anivrbtikarana.  By  the  yathapravrttakarana 
the  soul  is  confronted  with  the  concentrated  force  of  the 
passions  and  the  other  two  enable  the  soul  to  overpower 
and  transcend  the  force.  The  force  of  the  passions  is 
beginningless,  but  the  soul  is  feelingly  conscious  of  it  only  on 
some  occasions.  This  consciousness  is  the  ^vork  of  the  process 
called  yathapravrttakarana.  Baring  this  process  the  soul  undergoes 
progressive  purification  every  instant  and  binds  karmic  matter 
of  appreciably  less  duration.  Again  there  is  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  the  bondage  of  auspicious  karmans  along  with  decrease 
in  the  intensity  of  the  bondage  of  inauspicious  karmans.  As  a 
result  of  this  the  soul  gets  an  indistinct  vision  of  the  ultimate 
goal.  It  is  only  the  souls  having  the  necessary  energy  who  can 
overcome  the  force  of  passions.  The  souls  rna.nifest  such  energy 
by  the  two  processes  of  apurvakarana  and  anivrbtikarana  at  the 
end  of  which  the  soul  develops  such  spiritual  strength  as  is 
destined  to  lead  it  to  the  goal  of  emancipation.  The  duration 
and  intensity  of  the  karmans  w’hich  were  considerably  reduced 
in  the  process  of  yathapiavrttakarana*  are  further  reduced  in  the 
apurvakarana  during  which  the  soul  passes  through  such  states  as 

*  The  karanas  are  spiritual  impulses  that  goad  the  soul  to 
realise  its  ultimate  goal,  emancipation. 
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it  never  experienced  before  (apurva).  During  the  process  of 
apurvakarana,  tho  duration  and  intenisty  of  the  bondage  of 
new  karmans  as  well  as  the  accumulated  is  considerably 
affected.  This  is  rendered  possible  by  four  sub-processes  which 
begin  simultaneously  from  the  very  first  instant  of  the  main 
process:  (i)  sthitighata,  destruction  of  duration,  (ii)  lasaghata, 
destruction  of  intensity,  (iii)  construction  of  a  complex  series 
(gunasreni)  of  the  groups  of  karmic  atoms,  arranged  in  geome¬ 
trical  progression  with  an  incalculable  common  ratio,  transplanted 
from  the  mass  of  karmic  matter  that  would  have  come  to  rise 
after  an  antarrauhurta,  for  the  sake  of  their  premature 
exhaustion  by  fruition,  (iv)  apfirvastbitibandha,  an  unprecedented 
type  of  bondage  of  small  duration  whose  length  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  duration  hitherto  bound.  The  soul  undergoes 
yet  another  sub-process,  viz.  guna-saiikrama  ( transference  of 
karmic  matter)  by  which  a  portion  of  the  karmic  matter  of 
the  inauspicious  types  of  karman  is  transferred  to  some  other 
types  of  karman.  The  mass  of  karmic  matter  thus  transferred 
increases  ever}''  moment  until  the  end  of  the  apurvakarana 
process  when  the  knot  (of  raga  and  dvesa)  is  cut,  never  to 
appear  again. 

The  third  process  of  anivrttikarana  leads  the  soul  to  the 

verge  of  the  dawn  of  the  first  enlightenment  that  comes  like 

a  flash  on  account  of  the  absolute  subsidence  of  the  karmic 
matter  of  the  vision-deluding  (mithyatva-mobaniya )  karman. 
The  sou!  undergoes  the  same  five  sub-processes,  as  are  described 
in  the  process  of  anivrttikarana.  There  also  occurs  a  new 
process  called  antarakarana  whereby  the  soul  divides  into  two 
parts  the  karmic  matter  of  the  mithyatva-mohaniya  karman 
that  was  to  rise  after  the  anivrttikarana.  The  first  of  the  two 

parts  the  soul  forces  into  rise  during  the  last  few  instants  of 

anivrttikarana,  while  the  rise  of  the  second  part  is  postponed 
for  an  antarmuhurta  during  which  no  karmic  matter  of  the 
mithyatva-mohaniya  karman  is  allowed  to  rise  and  produce 
its  effect  on  the  soul.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  process  of 
anivretikaraua,  the  mithyatva-mohaniya  karman  has  no  effect 

.S3 
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on  the  soul  for  an  antarmuhurta  (a  pei'iod  less  than  forty-eight 
minutes).  This  is  its  first  vision,  its  first  enlightenment  which 
is  temporary  and  disappears  within  a  very  short  time.  The 
soul  now  attempts  to  recapture  the  vision  and  make  it  a 
permanent  possession.  The  processes  the  soul  has  to  undergo 
for  this  are  quite  analogous  to  the  prcoesses  already  described 
with  slight  vaiiations.  The  processes  are  related  to  the  removal 
of  the  five  conditions  of  bondage — mithyatva,  etc..  The  most 
important  activity  for  spiritual  progress,  however,  is  the 
subduing  of  the  passions  w'hich  is  possible  only  by  the  repetition 
of  the  three-fold  processes  of  yathapravrbtakarsna,  apurvakarana 
and  anivrttikarana.  Threre  are  now  two  ways  open  for  the 
soul.  It  may  climb  up  the  spiritual  ladder  by  suppressing  the 
passions  or  it  may  climb  it  up  by  totally  annihilating  them. 
The  former  mode  of  spiritual  progress  is  known  as  upasamasreni 
(ladder  of  subsidence)  and  the  latter  as  ksapakasreni  (ladder  of 
annihilation). 

While  climbing  up  the  ladder  of  subsidence,  the  soul 
suppresses,  by  the  thrce-fold  p;ocess8s  of  yathapravrttakarana,  etc. 
the  four  life-long  (anantanubandliin — first  type)  passions  at  the 
cutset  and  then  the  three  vision-deluding  karmans.  The  soul  then 
attains  such  purification  as  enables  it  to  rise  from  spiritual 
inertia.  But  the  progress  is  not  steady.  It  fluctuates  a  hundred 
times  between  the  state  of  spiritual  vigour  and  the  state  of 
spiritual  inertia  before  it  reaches  the  state  of  steady  progress 
through  the  repetition  of  the  three  processes  and  begins  the 
gradual  suppressicn  of  the  following  sub-types  of  the  conduct- 
deluding  (caritra-mohaniya)  karman — the  nine  quasi-passions 
(laughter,  addiction,  dissatisfaction,  bewailing,  fear,  disgust, 
hankering  after  women,  hankering  after  men  and  hankering  after 
both  the  sexes);  the  second  ( apratyakhyanavarana  —  obscuring 
the  energy  for  even  partial  abstinence),  the  third  ( pratyakhyana- 
varana,  obscuring  only  the  energy  for  complete  abstinence)  and 
the  fourth  ( saihjvalana,  fickle  and  meagre  and  effective  only 
occasionally)  types  of  anger,  of  pride,  of  deceit  and  the  second 
and  third  types  of  greed.  Then  the  soul  suppresses  the  fourth 
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type  of  greed  and  attains  a  state  where  all  the  twenty-eight 
sub-types  of  the  deluding  karman  are  completely  suppressed. 
The  soul’s  minimum  stay  at  this  stage  of  absolute  suppression 
of  the  deluding  karman  is  for  one  instant  and  the  inaxiinom 
for  an  antarmuliurta.  After  this  stay  the  soul  invariably  falls 
down  to  the  lower  stages  on  the  rise  of  the  suppressed  passions. 
The  stronger  the  rise  of  the  passions,  the  lower  is  the  fall.  A 
soul  can  climb  up  this  ladder  of  subsidence  only  twice  in  the 
same  life.  But  the  soul  which  has  climbed  up  the  ladder  twice 
cannot  climb  up  the  ladder  of  annihilation  in  that  life  and  so 
cannot  attain  emancipation  in  the  same  life.  The  soul  which 
has  climbed  up  the  ladder  of  subsidence  only  once  has  the 
chance  of  climbing  up  the  ladder  of  annihilation  and  thus 
attaining  final  emancipation  in  that  very  life. 

The  ladder  of  annihilation  (ksipakasreni)  also  is  climbed 
up  in  almost  the  same  w^ay.  Only  the  souls  encased  in  a  strong 
body  can  climb  up  this  ladder.  By  the  three  processes  the  soul 
annihilates  at  the  outset  the  four  life-long  (anantanubandhin ) 
passions.  Then  the  three  sub-types  of  the  vision-deluding  karman 
are  annihilated.  If  the  individual  dies  at  this  stage  it  has  to 
experience  three  or  four  more  births  before  it  attains  emancipation. 
Otherwise,  the  soul  proceeds  further  for  the  gradual  annihilation, 
by  means  of  the  threefold  processes,  of  the  second  and  third 
type  of  passions,  the  nine  quasi-passions,  and  the  fourth  type 
of  anger,  pride  and  deceit.  Then  last  of  all  the  soul  annihilates 
the  fourth  type  of  greed  and  attains  a  state  where  all  the  sub- 
types  of  the  deluding  karmau  have  been  annihilated.  This  is  the 
summit  of  the  ladder  of  annihilation.  The  soul  is  now  free  from 
passions  and  immediately  attains  omniscience  and  reaches  a  stage 
which  is  known  as  the  state  of  embodied  freedom  (jivanmukti). 

[See  Karmaprakyti  wdth  Crvrni  and  the  commentaries  of 
Malayagiriand  UpadhyayaYasovijaya(l937) — Upasamanakarana; 
also  Studies  in  Jaina  Philosophy,  pp.  269-276  by  Dr.  Natbmal 
Tatia.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Tatra’s  exposition.] 

Kasavibhaga  —  The  lowest  degree  of  fruition  of  karma  is 
known  as  rasavibbaga.  It  serves  as  a  unit  to  measure  the  other 
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graded  kiads  of  fruitions  of  karma  (See  comm.  1943,  pp.  192, 
1.  17). 

(1910)  —  46  Punya  types: — (1)  Satvedaniya  (causing  a  feeling 
of  pleasure),  (2)  uccagotra  (bestowing  high  lineage),  (3-5)  ayu 
(conferring  a  quantum  of  life)  as  deva  (gods),  manusya  (human 
beings),  tiryak  (lower  beings);  (6-42)  37  sub-types  of  nama- 
karma  —  conferring  devagati  (celestial  state),  manusyagati 
(human  state),  devanupurvi,  manusya-anupurvi  ( — anupurvi 
causes  that  the  jiva,  when  one  existence  is  over,  goes  from 
the  place  of  death  in  the  proper  direction  to  the  place  of  his 
new  birth  according  to  the  four  states  of  existence  as  god,  etc.), 
panoendriyajati  (birth  as  a  being  with  live  senses),  audarikasarira 
(gross,  physical  body),  vaikriyasarira  (subtle  body),  aharaka 
(translocation  body),  taijasa  sarira  (fiery  body)  and  karmana 
sarira  (karmic  body);  three  aiigopatlga  nama  karmaus  causing 
the  origin  of  the  chief  limbs  of  the  body  (e-  g.  arms,  etc.)  and 
their  parts  (e.  g.  fingers,  etc.),  viz.  audilrika,  vaikriya,  aharaka; 
first  saibhanana  (joining)  viz.  vajra-rsrbha-naraca  wherein  the 
two  bones  are  hooked  into  one  another,  through  the  joining  a 
tack  (vajra)  is  hammered,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
bandage;  caturasra-saihsthana  (symmetric  stature  of  body),  subha 
(good,  pleasant)  colour  (black  and  green),  sabha  (good)  taste 
(i.  e.  astringent,  sour,  sweet),  subha-gandba( smell),  subha 
touch  (i.  e.  light,  smooth,  rough,  warm,  adhesive),  agurulaghu 
(neither  heavy  nor  light),  paraghata  (superiority  over  others), 
ucchvasa  (capability  of  breathing),  atapa  (emitting  a  warm 
splendour),  uddyota  (emitting  cold  lustre),  prasasta  vihayogati 
(pleasant  gait),  trasa  (voluntarily  movable  body),  badara  (gross 
body),  paryapta  (complete  development  of  organs,  etc.),  pratyeka 
(individual  body),  sthira  (firm  teeth,  etc,),  sabha  (beautiful 
gladdening  parts  of  the  body  above  the  navel),  subhaga  (attracting 
selfless  sympathy),  susvara  (melodious  voice),  adeya  (suggestive, 
meeting  approbation),  yasah-kirti  (honour  and  glory),  nirmana 
(right  formation  of  body),  tirthakara  (position  of  a  Jaina 
teacher  or  saint);  (43)  samyaktva-mohaniya  (correct  belief  in  a 
preliminary  stage),  (44)  hE^eaPElHaa^k^ ),  (45)  purusaveda 
(male  sex),  (46)  rati  (improp^ji^^iiS’l)^2®tefi'OT  prejudicial  liking). 
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Some  acaryas  believe  that  no  sub-type  of  mohaniya  karman 
(obstructing  true  faith  and  right  conduct)  is  auspicious.  Hence 
Hamyaktva-mohaniya  is  regarded  as  asubha  (inauspicious),  So 
also  the  last  three  and  consequently  forty-two  piinya  types  are 
recognised. 

82  Papa  types,  viz.  those  conferring  (1-6)  live  saihsthanas 
(statures),  viz.  nyagrodfaa-paritnandala  (body  with  upper  part 
symmetrical,  net  the  lower),  sadi  (body  with  lower  part 
symmetrica],  not  the  upper),  kubja  (hunch-backed  body),  vamana 
(dwarf-like),  hunda  (entirely  unsymmetrical  body),  (6)  aprasasta 
vihayogati  (ugly  gait),  (7-11)  live  kinds  of  constitutiens  or 
structures,  viz.  rsabhanaraca  (joining  like  the  va-jra-rsabha-naraca, 
but  without  the  tack  or  vajra),  naraca  (joining  wuthout  even 
the  bandage),  kilika  (weak  joining  in  which  the  bones  are 
merely  pressed  together  and  tagged),  cbedaprstha  (weak 
joining  in  which  the  ends  of  bones  only  touch  one  another), 
(12)  tiryag-gati  (lower  existence),  (12)  naraka-gati  (hellish 
state  of  existence,  (14-1.6)  tiryag-anupiirvi,  naraka-anupiirvi 
(leading  after  death  to  the  place  of  lower  existence  or 
hellish  existence),  (16)  asatavedaniya  (painful  feeling), 
(17), nicagotra  (low  lineage),  (18)  upaghaba  (self-annihilation), 
(19-22)  ekendriya  jati  (birth  as  a  being  with  one  sense),  dvindriya- 
jati  (birth  as  a  being  with  two  senses),  trindriya  jati  (birth  as 
a  being  with  three  senses),  caturindriya  jati  (birth  as  a  being  with 
four  senses),  (23)  narakayu  (quantum  of  life  of  hellish  beings), 
(24)  sthavara  (immovable  body),  (25)  suksma  (subtle  body), 
(26)  aparyapta  (undeveloped  organs,  etc.),  (27)  sadharana  (body 
■common  with  others),  (28)  asthira  (infirm  ears,  etc  ),  (29)  asubha 
(ugly,  unpleasant  lower  parts  of  the  body),  (30)  durbhaga 
(causing  unsympathy),  (31)  duhsvara  (ill-sounding  voice), 
(32)  anadeya  (unsuggestive),  (33)  ayasah-kirti  (dishonour 
and  shame),  (34)  asubha  (unpleasant)  colour  (i.  e.  red,  yellow, 
white),  (35)  asabha  (unpleasant)  smell,  (36)  asubha  (unpleasant) 
taste  (i.  e.  bitter  and  biting),  (37)  asubha  (unpleasant)  touch 
(i.  e.  heavy,  hard,  dry,  cold),  (38)  kevalajuanavarana  (obscuring 
omniscience),  (39)  kevaladarsinavarana  (obscuring  absolute 
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Undifferentiated  cognition),  (40)  nidra  (light  slumber), 
(41)  nidranidra  (deep  slumber),  (42)  pracala  (sound  sleep  when 
sitting  ox  standing),  (43)  pracalapracala  (exceedingly  intensive 
sleep  while  walking),  (44)  styauagvddhi  (somnambulism); 
(45-48)  ananlanubandbin  (life-long)  krodha  (anger),  mana 
(pride),  maya  ( deceitful  ness),  lobha  (greed),  (49-52)  apratya- 
kliyanavarana  (obscuring  the  energy  for  even  partial  abstinence) 
krodha,  inana,  inaya,  lobha,  (53-50)  pratyakyanavarana  (obscuring 
only  the  energy  for  complete  abstinence)  krodha,  mana,  maya, 
lobha,  (57-CO)  saihjvalana  (meagre  and  effective  occasionally) 
krodha,  mana,  maya,  lobha,  (61)  mithyatva  (complete  disbelief  or 
heterodoxy);  (02-05)  obscuration  of  mati  (sensuous knowledge), sruta 
(scriptural  knowledge),  avadhi  (visual  transcendental  knowledge), 
manah-paryaya  ( intuition  of  mental  modes);  (06-68)  obscuration 
of  caksur-darsana  (eye-intuibioii),  acaksuu-darsana  (non-eye-intui¬ 
tion — intuition  by  organs  other  than  the  eye),  avadbi-darsana 
(visual  intuition),  (69)  basya  (laughing),  (70)  rati  (improper  and 
confirmed  prejudicial  liking),  (71)  arati  (improper  and  confirmed 
prejudicial  disliking),  (72)  soka  (sorrow),  (73)  bbaja  (fear), 
(74)  jugupsa  (disgust),  (75)  stri-veda  (female  sex  and  corresponding 
sex- passion ),  (76)  pmh-veda  (male  sex  and  corresponding  sex- 
passion),  (77)  napuiusaka-veda  (neuter  sex  and  corresponding 
sex-passion),  (78-82)  hindrance  of  energy  (antaraya)  for  dana 
(charity),  labha  (receiving),  bhoga  (enjoyment),  upabhoga 
(enjoyment  of  something  which  can  be  taken  only  once),  virya 
(will-power). 

[For  full  details  regarding  the  types  and  the  sub-types  of 
karman,  see  ‘The  Doctrine  of  Karman  in  Jaina  Philosophy’, 
pp.  5-20, —  By  Dr.  Helmiith  Von  Glasenapp  (Translated  by 
G.  Barry  Gifford  and  Edited  by  Hiralal  E.  Kapadia,  1942.] 
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10 

Nothing  new  can  be  found  here  in  the  discussion  regarding 
other-world.  The  enaphasis  is  on  the  utpada-vyaya-dhranvya 
nature  of  the  soul,  as  against  the  Nyaya,  Samkhya-Yoga,  Yedanta 
'view  of  its  being  absolutely  unchanging. 

(1969)  Illustration  of  a  pitcher  of  gold  —  Compare; 
Ghatamaulisuvarnarthi  nasotpadasthitisviyam; 
sokaprainodainadhyastbyaih  jano  yati  sahetukam— 
Aptamimauisa,  69  of  Samantabhadra. 


11 


The  basis  of  the  doubt  expressed  here  is  the  Mimamsa 
belief  that  Vedic  rites  ought  to  be  performed  as  long  as  one 
live.s.  We  find  a  similar  doubt  expressed  in  the  Nyaya  system 
by  way  of  the  prirae-facie  view.  See  Nyilya-sutra  4-1-59,  Bhasya 
and  other  conimcntaries. 

(1974)  The  commentator  has  put  alongside  two  different 
upanisadic  expressions  and  has  perhaps  deliberately  changed  the 
text  of  ‘satyam  jhanam  anantahi’  into ‘satyaiii  ifuinam  anantaram’ 
and  construed  it  so  a.s  to  get  the  meaning  he  wants  here  by 
explaining  ‘  anantaram  ’  as  equivalent  to  ‘  apararn 

(1976)  Nirvana  (extinction)  of  the  lamp  —  We  find  a  gatba 
corresponding  to  the  stanza  of  the  Saundarananda,  quoted  in 
the  Madliyamikavrtti,  p.  216:- 
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Atha  pandifcu  kasci  niargate  kuta’yaramagatu  kutra  yati  va; 
vidiso  disa  sarvi  margato  nagatir  nasya  gatis  ca  labhyati. 

We  find  some  passages  in  the  works  of  the  Madhyamikas 
which  seem  to  corroborate  the  view  that  nirvana  means  utter 
extinction  like  that  of  a  lamp.  See  Catuhsataka,  ‘2131 : 

Skandhah  santi  na  nirvane  pndgalasya  na  sambhavah; 
yatra  drstaiii  na  nirvanaih  nirvanaiii  tatra  kim  bhavet. 

Further  the  vrtti  on  this  very  work,  p.  59  says  Nirvana  is 
but  a  name,  but  an  empirical  expression,  a  myth,  just  ignorance. 

The  Bodhicaryavatarapanjika  defines  nirvana  as  ‘ITpasamah 
punaranntpattidharmakataya  atyautika-samuccheda  ityarthah’ 
(p.  350),  wdiich  supports  the  view  that  nirvana  is  total  extinction. 
So  also  does  the  following  : 

“Yada  na  bhavo  nabhavo  mateh  saihtisthatc  purah; 

tadanyagatyabhavena  niralamba  prasamyati”. 
(Bodhicaryavatara,  9.35)  and  the  commentary  on  it;  “Buddhih 
prasamyati  upasaniyati  sarvavikalpopasamat  nirlndhanavahnivat 
nirvrti(  nivrtti  ?)ni  upayatity  arthah"  (p,  418). 

All  the  same  it  cannot  be  stated  that  nirvana  in  the  view 
of  the  Simyavadlns  or  Madhyamikas  is  of  the  nature  of  sheer 
non-being.  Recent  researches  and  the  discovery  of  Buddhist  works 
have  convinced  scholars  that  8unya  does  not  mean  ‘Nothing’, 
but  signifies  an  inexpressible  ultimate  reality  beyond  the  ken  of 
all  empirical  cognition.  Statements  such  as  the  above  only  deny 
things  as  they  are  known  and  understood  in  empirical  knowledge. 
But  the  Simyavadins  recognise  an  ultimate  reality  and  Nirvana 
is  of  the  essence  of  that.  See  : 

“Bodhih  buddhatvam  ekanekasvabhavaviviktam  anutpanna- 
niruddham  anucchedam  asasvataih,  sarvaprapanca-vinirmuktam 
akasa-pratisamaih  dharmakayakhyaih  parainartha-tattvam  ncyate, 
etad  eva  ca  prajnaparamita-snnyatri-tathata-bhiltakoti-dharma- 
dhatvadi-sabdena  samvrtira  npadaya  abhidhiyate’' — Bodhicarya- 
vatara-pahjika,  p.  421. 

See  also  Madhyaraika-karika,  1.1  and  its  commentary. 
Oandrakirti  has  repeatedly  stressed  that  the  Simyavadins 
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recognise  an  ultimate  reality;  but  the  moment  an  attempt 
is  made  to  express  it  in  words,  the  essence  of  it  escapes  our 
grasp  and  we  are  left  with  an  illusion.  Thus,  even  Nirvana, 
as  empirically  understood  and  expressed,  is  a  myth,  an  illusion. 
See  Milindapanha,  pp.  72,  265,  306,  309  where  also  it  is  stated 
that  Nirvana  is  a  reality,  is  of  the  nature  of  absolute 
bliss,  but  details  regarding  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  our 

empirical  language  with  its  limitations. 

(1980)  Vyapaka  (determinant  concomitant)  and  vyapya 
(determinate  concomitant) — The  rule  of  invariable  concomitance 
(vyapti)  is  an  essential  link  in  inference.  One  sees  smoke,  the 
mark  of  inference  (Uhga)  and  infers  thereby  the  presence  of 
fire,  that  is  to  be  established  (sadhya).  But  for  this  one  must 
be  convinced  of  the  relation  between  the  lihga  and  the  sadhya; 
the  invariable  concomitance  between  them  must  be  known. 

This  relation  can  be  of  the  type  of  cause-effect  or  identity 

according  to  the  Buddhist;  or  as  Nyaya  says  by  repeated 

experience  of  their  consistency  in  respect  of  presence  and 
absence  (anvaya-vyatireka)  one  must  know  them  to  be  invariably 
concomitant,  one  of  them  being  the  vyapya  and  the  other  the 
vyapaka.  For  example,  fire  is  vyapaka  (determinant  concomitant, 
more  extensive)  and  smoke  vyapya  (determinate  concomitant,  less 
extensive).  Fire  is  present  in  all  those  cases  where  smoke  is  present 
and  in  many  more  and  so  the  presence  of  smoke  determines 
the  presence  of  fire,  and  the  absence  of  fire  can  determine  the 
absence  of  smoke. 

(1982-1983)  Pradhvaihsabhava  (posterior  non-being) — 

If  one  destroys  jar  with  a  stick,  there  is  said  to  be  the 
non-being  of  the  jar  caused  by  its  destruction.  But  this,  in  the 
Jaina  view,  as  also  in  the  Samkhya,  is  not  just  non-being;  it  is 
the  potsherd  that  is  the  pradhvaihsabhava  of  the  pot. 

(1992)  The  Nyaya-Vaisesika  holds  that  in  the  state  of 
emancipation  the  soul  has  no  happiness;  or  pain  or  know'ledge 
or  any  other  quality. 
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shots. 

7.  Hindu  Temples  of  Bharat, Cambodia  and  Bali-  2020 

Enigmatic  designs,  huge  structures,  massive  projects  all  done  before  the  invention  of 
cranes  or  bulldozers-  the  how  and  why  of  temples  in  Bharat, Nagpur, and  the  Far  East. 
Biggest  and  most  comprehensive  book  on  the  subiect  -452  pages. 

8.  Win  Diet  2020 

Diets  and  fads  come  and  go  but  not  this  one-A  diet  and  exercise  plan  that  will  help  you  to 
win  over  obesity, unhealthy  lifestyles  and  make  a  dynamic  YOU  .Written  by  a  68  year  old 
who  has  been  diagnosed  with  a  26  year  old’s  heart. 

9.  Celestial  Mysteries  of  the  Borobudur  Temple  of  Java-  2020 

This  amazing  biggest  in  the  world  Buddhist  temple  was  built  with  technology  and  ideas 
from  India  1500  years  ago  using  fractal  geometry,  Algorithms,  Hindu  temple  technology 
and  archeoastronomy.  Read  HOW  it  was  done. 

10.  LOTUS  the  Celestial  Flower 

11.  Light  house  at  Alexandria 

12.  Lighthouses  in  words  and  Pictures 

13. Vayu-  Man’s  taming  of  the  Winds 

14.  My  Best  Foot  Forward-  story  of  the  Footware  Industry  in  India 
15.16,17...  DEVARAJA-  TRILOGY.  The  Celestial  King  and  the 
Mysteries  of  South  Asian  Hindu  Temples  -3  Volumes  1200  pages 
18.  VARDHAMAN-  Jainism-  for  not  the  layman 
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19.  ATIVIR-  The  saga  of  Vardhaman  the  Prince  and  Mahavir  the  Saint. 


RESEARCH  PAPERS-  180+  in  Researchgate  and  academia.edu 
Followers(readers)  30,000  consolidated  as  on  28  th  July, 2020, 


Dr.  Uday  Dokras 

B.Sc.,  B.A.  (Managerial  Economics),  LL.B.,  Nagpur  University,  India 

Certificat'e  en  Droit,  Queen’s  University.  Ontario,  Canada, 

MBA,  CALSTATE,Los-Angeles,  USA, 

Ph.D.  Stockholm  University,  Sweden, 
Management  and  Efficacy  Consultant,  India 
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Reviews  of  the  Book  PROJECT  HUMAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 


The  authors  highlight  the  benefits  of  paying  attention  to  human  resources  and  offer  success  and 
failure  factors  guideline  for  a  variety  of  potential  practitioners  and  students  in  global  project 
marketplace. 

Ms.Ylva  Arnold,  Head  HR-  Norstedts  Publishers,  Stockholm  SWEDEN 


r  GALLERIA  k 


Dr.  Uday  Dokras 
& 

Ms.  Mansse  Bhandari 

for  writing  the  only, 
first  of  its  Kind  book  in  the  World 

*'  Theme  Park 
Human  Resource 
Engineering  '* 

Staff  of : 

•  Sewa  Institute  of  Management  •  Fun  n  Food  Village  •  Dosa  Plaza 


ORDER  A  COPY  CALL  09763709410 


From  the  Newspaper  Times  of  India  March  24,  2018 
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Iceland  Sweden  both  countries  use  the  English  Text  SPOTLIGHT-one  of  the  lessons  in 
which  is  about  Dr  Uday  Dokras 
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Prof,  S.Deshpande, President  of  the  Indian  Instituye  of  Architects,  New  Delhi  INDIA 
releasing  the  hook  of  Dr  Dokras  HINDU  TEMPLES  on  the  weh  in  CARONA 
gimes(  May  2010) 


Book  on  ‘Theme  Park  HR'  launched 


intlfilipdir 

THE  bcwik  "Theme  Park  Human  Rtsourse 
Engineering'  writien  by  iuthors  Dr  Uday 
Do^  and  Mansse  Bhandaii  recently. 

Speaking  on  the  occasion  BaJwioi 
CSartIa,  Chairman,  The  Polo  Amusement 
Group,  New  Delhi  And  Tashkent, 
Urbeldslhin  the  chief  guest,  complement¬ 
ed  the  writers  for  choosing  such  ui  unitiue 

subject  and  writiog  this  one  of  a  kind  book 

First  in  the  wotM  on  this  subject 
This  hook  is  I  comprehensive  guide  to 
manage  empkoyets  working  in  all  entef- 
lainment  relaied  busiotssessuch  as  Malh, 
Theatres,  Multi-plenei,  amuiefflent  and 
Theme  paiki,Ca5inos, Malls, family  enicr- 
lainment  centers  etc, 


In  11  chapters  the  auihors  deal  with 
[tcruitment,  training,  discipline,  binging 
about  efficiency  and  value  add  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  using  human  lesnutce  interventions 
This  is  the  fiisi  book  of  its  kind  in  the  wmrtd 
and  Is  the  (irst  time  the  subject  has  been 
tackled.  The  authors  Mansse  Bhandari 
and  Dr  Uday  Dok™  have  been  assoclaled 
in  the  Human  Besource  field  for  30  yeari 
Ms,  Bhaftdai  is  ihe  CBO  of  Ftm  'N'  Food 
Village,  Nagpur  and  was  head  ol  Human 
Resource  at  the  Iceland  Park  in  Dubai  for  S 
years.  Dr  Uday  Dokras  has  wriiten  2  other 
books  on  HR  and  was  Head  HR  of  GO 
Aldines  in  Murabiii.  HehasbetniheGMof 
Hoiel  Holiday  Inn,  Mumbai. 

This  book  has  been  published  by  the 
Sewa  Institute  of  Managemeni,  a  new 


Df  Uday  Dokras  and  Mansaa  Bhem^ri, 

tnstilute  ihal  has  raker  up  the  challenge  of 
introducing  Ihe  Theme  Park  Management 
Science  to  the  world. 
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THEME  PARK 

HUMATl  RESOURCE 

EHQiriEERinQ 


A  Comprehensive  Guide  to  Managing  tiuman  Resource 
in  the  Theme  Park  Industry 


Dr.  Uday  Dokras 

Dean 

Sewa  Institute  of  Management 
Nagpur  (India) 


Mansse  Bhandari 

Chief  Executive  Officer 
Fun  N  Food  Village 
Nagpur  (India) 


Forward  by  Shri  Balwant  Singh  Chawla 
Chairman 

Polo  Amusement  Group 
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